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5 ys the Depp eve ery Thing 
EE. Y! tention, ! and laſt in the 
Execution; ſo lcomemaw 
to acnoy edge to my Reader, That 
the preſent Work is not merely the 


Product of the two firſt V 


Fable js always. made for the Moral, 
not the Moral for the Fable. 


Ibave heard, chat the env ious and 


ldiſpaſed Part of the World have 


rais d ſome Objections againſt the 


two firſt Volumes, on Prerence, for 


want: M n better Reaſon; That (as . 


they gay) the Story ic feign d, that 
te dawes ae 1 


but the two firſt Volumes may richer 
be called the Product of this: The 
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k 1 5 Romance; thatr ere never. 
way y fuch. Man, 


„e Cir- 
iſe; that 


Nd. 


I 3 Cruſoe 1 at this 
Time in perfect and ſound Mind and 
Memory, Thanks be to 'God heres 
fore; do hereby declare, their Obje. 
ction is an Invention ſcandalous in 
Deſign, and falſe in Fact; and do 
aftirm, that the Story, houph Alles 
gorical, is alto Hiſtorical y and chat 
it is the beautiful Repreſentatiom of a 


ances. in Any . 


ormd and embelli 


Life of unexampled Misfortunes, and 


of a Variety not to be met with in 
the World, ſincerely adapted to, and 
intended lor dhe common Good of 
Mankind, and deſig ned at firſt, as if 


Farther, that there i8 2 Nin e 
and well known too, the Actichs of © 
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PREFACE 
Volumes, and to whom all or wol 
Part of theStory moſt directly alludes, 
this may be de ndedupon for Truth, | 
and to this I ſetrmy Name. 

The famous Hiſtory of Dan! 

a Work which thouſands. read: with 
9 — to onè that knows: he 
Meaning. of it, was an emblen 
Hiſtory of, and a juſt Satyr upon cha 
Duke % Medina Sidonta ; 'a Perſon 
very remarkable ar that Time in pain 
To thoſe who knew the Original, the 
Figures were lively, a and cafily diſco- 

vercd, themlclves, as they are; alſo 
— and the Images were ut Land 
therefore, when a malicious, but 
S inc] * abundance of 
his Gall ſpo the tiſn 
R. C Cruſoe, pole ea be 1. 
a 9 7 he knew 9 
what. he ſaid; and 2 1901 will 5 5 
late ade 
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— let him know, that the 


Ku Ronen: Causor's 
Without letting the Reader into a 
nearer Explication of the Matter, I 


jappy Deductions I have employ'd 
mftele to make from all the Cir- 
cumiſtances of my Story, will abun- 


dantly make him amends for his 


not having the Emblem explained 


by che Original; and that when in 


my Obſervations and Reflexions' of 
any Kind in this Volume, Imention 
my Solitudes and Retirements, and 


allude to the Circumſtances of the 


former Story, all thoſe Parts of the 
Story are real Facts in my Hiſtory, 


vhatever borrow d Lights they may be 


repreſented by: Thus the Fright and 
Fancies which ſucceeded the Story of 


the Print of a Man's Foot, and Surpriſe 
of che old Goat, and the Thing roll- 
ling on my Bed, and my jumping 

out in a Fright, are all Hitenies and 
real Stories; as are likewiſe the Dream 
of being taken by Meſſengers, being 
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arreſted by Officers, the Manner of _ 


being driven on Shore by the Surge of 
the Sea, the Ship on Fire, the Deſcrip- 
tion of ſtarving; the ꝗtory of my Man 
Friday, and many more moſt material 
Paſſages obſerv d here, and on which 
any religious Reflections are made, 
are. all hiſtorical and true in Fact: 
It is moſt real, that I had a Parror, 
and taught it to call me by my Name, 
ſuch a 5 — a Savage, and aſter- 
wards a Chriſtian, and that his Name 
was called Friday, and that he w 

tayiſh'd from me by Force, and die 

in the Hands that took him, which I 
repreſent by being killed ; this is all 
lirterally true, and ſhould I enter in- 
to Diſcoveries, many alive can teſtify 
them: His other Conduct and Ak 
ſiſtance to me allo have juſt Referen- 
ces in all their Parts to the Helps Thad 
from that faithful Savage, in my rea 


Solitudes and Diſaſtets. | 
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ircumffances that ever Man 
ugh,” ahd in Which T have 
cage ong n 1131 ife of Wonders in 
continn'd” Storms, fought with 5 
worſe” Kind of Savag ges and Man- 
ters, *by 1 inaccountable ſuppriſing 
8 fed by Nickles 1 
than that Of Ravens, ſüffeted all 
* of Violences and Opprel: 
ys, imatious' Reproachis, con- 
temper of Fits, Attacks BE Devils, 
Corrections from Heaven andOppo- 
Gons on Ea Hich 3 have had innumèta- 
U ps and Downs in Matters of 
ortune,” been in Slavery worſe than 
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Ettner perhaps in one Man 
reck d often, tho more by Land 


feal Story, and 
Like of Robinſon Cruſe. NIE 


in my Solitude and IllandsLife, 
an impartial; Reader; will be ſo u 
to take it as it is; ig that it 8 IM. 
ken or intended of that Par q 


real Story, which the Nang: SES 
ory i nor only 


d as th tin - 5 5 90 5 f 
Ju and che Boar at e LY bs 
taken up at Sea in Diſtreſs, rais 1 SH L ? b, : 


ain and depreſs d again, + and 


1 

. 1 

Ship: 7 8 40 

than by Sea: In a Word, 10 1705 = 
4 Circumſtance in cheimaginary 850. 

ty, but has its 0 Alluſion to a2 

imes Part for Patt, 


and Step for Step with the inimitable i 


an. ever was known, before; 


In like Manner, when in theſe Re@ + ẽ 
flections, 1, ſpeak of the An FP. Y 

Circumſtances. of particular Actions 
done, or Incidents which happened 
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real Part I think moſt juſtly approv'd: - 
For Example, it che latter Part of 
this Work called the Viſion, I begin 
thus, When I was in my Iſland King= 
dom, I had Meteo? of ſtrange 
Notions of my ſceing Apparitions, 
&c. all theſe Refſections are juſt Hi- 
ſtory of a Stare of fore d Confine- 
ment, which in my real Hiftory is 
repreſented by a confit'd Retreat 
- an Ifland; and tis as reaſonable to 
prefent one kind' of Imprifonment 
ons" as it is to re 5 — any 
B that really A1 by that 
which exiſts not rde Story nt 
Fright with r l on 5 BY 
was Word for Word a 1 
hat happened, and indeed all choſe 
Things received very lirrle Alrera- 
tion, except what neceſſarily attends 
removing the Scene from one Place 
o another. 
My Obfervations upon Solituds 
are ET and I chink"T need fay | 
no 


. 


be 


no more, than that the ſame Remark 
is to be made upon all the References 
made here, to the Tranſactions of the 
former Volumes, and the Reader is 


deſired to allow for it as he goes on. 
Heſides all this, here is the juſt and 


only good End of all Parable or Al- 


legorick —_— brought 1 ro paſs, wix. 
for moral religious Improve- 
ment. Here i invincible Patience 


recommended under the worſt of 


Miſery; indefarigable Application 
and undaumted Resolution under 
che greateſt and moſt diſcouraging 
Circumſtances; I ſay, n_ are re- 
commended, as che onl Way to 
work through thoſe Miſeries, and 
—_ Succeſs appears fafficient to 
ſupport the moſt dead-heartcd 1 
tüte in the World. 72 0 
HFad the common Way of Writ. 
ing 4 Mans private Hiſtory. been ta- 
ken, and I Had given your the Con- 
dact or Life of 4 Man Jou _ 


8 whoſe, Misfortuncs arid. * 
A nie, . 100 had ſometimes un- 
B <p fn have e yielded no | Divers 
|” fon, and perhaps {carce have obtain 5 
83 Reading, or at beſt no Attention; 
the Teacher, lile 4 greater, hav ving, 
no Honout in his own Country- 
Facts that are form'd to touch the; 
Mind, muſt be done a great Why fe | 
and by 4 ſomebody never heard ot: ; 
_ Even the Miracles of xhe Bleſſed Sa» 
viour of the World ſuffered corn 
and Contempt; when it was reflected, 
Wu they were done by the Car pen- 
ters Son; one whoſe Family and Q-, 
inal they had a mean Opinion of, 
and whole Brothers. and Siſters _ 
ordinary People like themſelvcs. 
There even yet remains 4 Quics 
ſtion; whether - che Inlcruction/;of : 
_ theſe. Things will raks place, 1 
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you are ſuppoling the Scene, which 
is placed ſo far off, had its e 
ſo near Home. But 
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Publiſhers Ixrsobverze LOW. 


01. 0 


ſhin this extraordinary 


i appear to be 10 Lat 

7 ſumption, chen it nr hl berem 
with That ines pectet Good and 
Evil Will, n lu ve _ 

cepted in the World. a City} 

If the Foundation has 22 Þ vel laid, "the 
cture cannot but be expected to bear a Pb 
portion ; and while the Parable has been ſo di- 


vert. 1 the Mad muſt- certainly be equally 


ee 
The ſucceſs the 20 former Parts have met 
_—_ 4 bee 
| pon the Editor, expreſs d in a 
bard Words from the Men of Trade ; the Ef} 

of that Regret which they entertain'd, at 12 
2 7 Har 15 in 15 And I muſt do the - 

thor ice) to ſay, Mat not a Dog has 

Wag d bis Tongue at the 2 itſelf, nor has a 
Word been ſaid to leſſen the Value of it, but 

which has been the viſible Effect of that Envy 
at 2 the Ie Fortune o the Bookſeller. * 
Ie 


The Publiſher's Introduction. 
Tue Ridale it wwe „ and the inte 


wem Reader may ſet clearly the End and De 


of the whole Wark ; that it is calculated for, 
and dedicated to the ovement and In 
ction of Mankmd in the Ways of Vertue and 
Piety, by repreſenting the various Circumſtances, 
to which ind is expoſed ; and encouraging 
ſuch as fall into ordinary or extraordinary Ca- 


ualties of Life, -how to work thro Difficulties. 
— unwearied Diligence and Application, | 


and look up to Providence for Succeſs. | 
The e aud Reflections, that take 
up this Volume, craun the Work; if the Do- 
flrine bas been accepted, the Application muſt of 
Neceſſity pleaſe ; and the Author ſhews now, 
that he has leam d ſufficient Emperience, bow 
to mabe other Men wiſe and himſelf happy. 

- The Moral of the Fable, as the Author calls 
it, is moſt inſtructing; and thoſe -who cballeng d 
him moſt maliciouſly, with not making his Pen 
will have. Leiſure 10 reflect, that they 
paſrd their Cenſure too ſoon; and like Solo- 
mon's Fool, judged of the Matter before they 


heard it. 
Thoſe whoſe Avarict prevailing over their 
Hone « — 3 . this 
Book by. a corrupt Abridgment, have both fuil d 
in their Hope, and been aſhamed of the Fuct; 
Shifting off the Guilt as well as they-could, tho 
weakly, from one to another: The principal Py- 
rate is gone to his Place, and we ſay no more 
of him, De mortuis nil niſi bonum; 'tis Satiſ- 


faction 


21 


T5. Wy fry Strange AB Aenne 


of Robinſon Cruſoe, of Jort, Mariner: Who 
lived eight and twe 
un inhabited Iſland on the 0 
che Mouth of the Gteat River Oroonog 
"been caſt on Shore by Ship teck, N all the 
Men periſhed but himſelf: Wie an Account ho 
he was at laſt as ſtran T deliver d by ies 
| Written by himſelf. To Third Edition. 


The farther Adventures of Ribiaſes uſe, b eing 
the Second and laſt Part of his Life, and ſt 2 
ſurpriſi ing Aceounts of his Travels round heed 
Parts of the Globe. Written by himſeſfl. The 


Yes Edition: To which is added a Map of the 
1 5 in which is delineated the Voyages 


ox. Cruſoe... W. Tarion, a 


Both ſold by 
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122 have made veryTirtleUſe of my ſolitary and ar- 
 dring Tears, if after fuch' a Keene of Wonders, ds 


My Life may be 9 — J had not bing i fy, C 
Obfere bt 


and 255 no ations which mig uſeful 

and inſtrufting, as well as Pleaſant and aug to 

als that are to come After n. | 
cu 85 ta 


8 SOLITUDE 


cok'd back, you m 
that with di 
upon the Notions of a 
* redious it of Solitude, which 
l I have reprefented to the World, 
and ich you muſt have formed ſome Ideas 

from the Life of a Man in an Iſland. Sometimes 
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| I have wonder'd how it could be ſuppbried; eſpe 
- Cially fox the firſt Years, when the Change was 
violent and impos'd, and Nature unacquainted with | 
© any thing like it. Sometimes I have as much 
wonder d, why it ſhould be any Grievance or Ab 
fliction; ſeeing upon the whole View of the Sta 
—of Life which we fact upon in this World, 
ſeems to me, that Life in general is, or ought to be, 
but one univerſal Act ot Solitude: But I find it is 
natural to judge of Happineſs, by its ſuiting or 
not ſuiting our own Inclinations. Every Thing 
revolves in our Minds by innumerable circular 
Motions. all centring in our ſelves. We judge 
of Proſperity, and of Affliction, Joy and Sorrow, 
Poverty, Riches, and all the various Scenes of 
Life: I ſay, we judge of them by our ſelves : Thi- 
ther we bring them Home, as Meats touch the 
Palat, by which we try them; the 1755 Part of 
the World, or the heavy Part; it is all one, they 
only call it pleaſant or unpleaſant, as they ſuit - 
our, Taſte. % e „ Nl 
The World, I ſay, is nothing to us, but as it 
is more or leſs to our Reliſh: All Reflection is 
catry'd Home, and our Dear-ſelt is, in one Reſpect, 
the End of Living. Hence: Man may be proper- 
ly ſaid to be alone in the Midſt of the Crowds © 
and Hurry of Men and Buſineſs: All the Refle- 
ctions which he makes, are to himſelf; all that 
is pleaſant, he embraces for himſelf; all that is 
irkſome and grievous, is taſted but by his own 
Palat. 5 e Ee 
What are the Sorrows of other Men to us? And 
what their Joy? Something we may be touehd 
indeed with, by the Power of Sympathy, and a 
ſecret Turn of the Affections; but all the ſolid 
Reflection is directed to our ſelves. Our Medi- 
tations are all Solitude in Perfection; our Paſſions 
| 4 1 are 


I 


are all exerciſed in Retirement; be loge we hates ; 


we covet, we enjoy, all in Privicy and Solitude 
All that we communicate of thoſe Things to any 
other, is but for their Aſſiſtance in the Purſuit of 


our Deſires ; the End is at Home; the 'Enjoy® - 


ment, the Contemplation, is all Solitude and Re- 
tirement; tis for our ſelves we enjoy, and fot 
our ſelves we ſuffer. | TT: 
What then is the Silence of Life > And; How 
is it afflicting, while a Man has the Voice of his 
Soul to ſpeak to God, and to himſelf? That Man 
can never want ' Converſation, who is Company 
for himſelf; and he that cannot converſe proſita- 
bly with himſelf, is not fit for any Converſation 
at all; and yet there are many good Reaſotis why 
a Life of Solitude; as Solitude is now underſtood 
by the Age, is not at all ſuited to the Life of a 
Chriſtian, or. of a wiſe Man. Without enquiring 
therefore into the Advantages of Solitude, and 


how it is to be managed, I defire to be heard 


concerning what Solitude really is; for I mtiſt con- 
feſs, I have different Notions about it, far from 
thoſe which are generally undefſtood in the World, 
and far from all thoſe Notions upon which thoſe 
People in the primitive Times, and ſinee that alſo, 
acted, who ſeparated themſelves into Deſarts 
and unfrequented Places, or eonſin d themſelves to 
Cells, Monaſteries, and the like, rerir'd, as they 
call it, from the World; All which, I think, 
have nothing of the Thing call Solitude in them, 
nor do they anſwer any of the true Ends of Solitude, 
much leſs thoſe Ends which are pretended to be 
ſought aſter, by thoſe who have talk d moſt of 
thoſe Retreats from the World. wil 

As for Confinement in 'an Iſland, if the Scene 
was plac'd there for this very End, it were not at 
all amiſs, I muſt 8 there was Con- 

2 1 


finement 
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frem ms om the Eg . 8 
eltminp from human neg he 
Soli yarn to indeed 10 85 of a „ < 
WAIT I as 4 ; 3P 
Concemplaton ſubli Things, 15 wag 
a very lirtle, a5. my — 
yard to hat a Length ol * 5 


* 3 dart Ste chat To 
what is fax from en WE 
Polvre luitabis go, a nom on rn . 
great Mile; ſo can, aſfirm, th much more 
Salirads- in rhe Middlo.pf tbe grearel, Colle&ion 
0 Mank ind in he World, I mean, LF 
while J am Writing this, than ever I could. ſay 
erjoy'd in eight and xenty Years Tee 
dos def olate Idland- 
. Lhaye: hens of a Man, chat upon ſome extraor- 
dinary Diſguſt whjqh he took at the. n 
Converſation of ſome of his. nearel} 
whoſe cer e eee e 
never to ſpeak any more: He 
moſt rigorouſſy many. M cats —. 5 al the, Fears gs or 
Enrreaties of his. Friends no nt hf his - Wite 
Children, could prevail with him 40 his Si 
lence, It ſeems it was. their ill 7 7 to —— 
1c firſt, that was the e ho they 
treated him with provoking La „ Whi 
frequently put him into undecent Palos, d ur- 
ged him to raſh Repliss; and be-togk this ſevere 
ay to puniſu himſelf for —— 4,and to pu- 
niſſi them for provoking him: But the Severity was 
unjuſtifiable ; it ruin & his Family, and broke up. 
hrs Houſe: His Wife could not heat it, and after 
endeavourinę, by fall the Ways poſſible, to alter 22 
rigid Silenco, Vent firlt away from im, aud 
81 1 _ rcrwar 
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_ 26rwards away! from her fel, 


turuing metancholly 
and diſtracted i His Chitdeer ſeparated ſome one 
Way, and ſome another Waß, and obly one 
Daughter i do d her Father above all che reſt, 
kept wich him, tended him, talk d ——_ 
Signs, and-livid almoſt Dumb like her Father, 
near 29 Years with him ;; till being very lick, 
and in a high Fever, del irious as we call it, or 
light headed, be broke his Silence, not knowing 
when he did it, and fpoke; the' wildly at firſt. 
He recover d of the Illneſs afterwartls; and fre- 
quently talk d with his Daughter, but not mach, 
and very ſeldom to any Body elſe. 
Let this Man did not live à ſilent Liſe wich 
reſpe&@to himſelf, he read continually; and pes 
down many excellent Things, which :deferv'd 
have appear d in the World, and was oſten — 
to pray to God in his Sol itudes vety audibly, anti 
with great Fervency; but the U —— which his 
raſh Vow, # was a Vow; of Silence, was to his 
Family, and the length he carty d it, was fo un- 
juſtifiable anotlier way, that I cannot ſay his wet 
ſtruct ions could have much Force: in them. 
Had been a fingle Man,had he wandred bre 4 
ſtrange ery or Place, where the Circum- 
ſtance of it had been: no Scandal, his Vo of 
Silence might ha? been as commendable, and as 
1 think, much more than any of the primitive 
Chriſtians; Vows of Solitude were ; whoſe Re- 
treat into the Wildetneſs, and giving themſelves up 
to Prayer and Contemplation, ſinnming human So- 
ciety, and the like, was fo much eſteemed by the 
primitive Fathers, and from wher ce our religious 
—— and Orders of __ People ware 8 
WW: Gti Cots 1 
The Jews ſaid, Jen hs Baptiſt bad a Devil, 
OY ne affected Solitude and Retirement ; and 
B 3 they 
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they tock it from an old Proverb ' they had in the 
World at that time: That every ſolitary Per ſon muſt 
be an Angel or a Devil. ing Hein ; 

A Man under a Vow of perpetual Silence, if 
but rigorouſly. obſerv d, would be even on the Ex- 
change of London, as perfectly retired. from the 
World, as a Hermit in his Cell; or a Solitair in 


the Deſarts of Arabia; and if he is able to ob- 


ſerve it rigorouſly, may reap all the Advantages 
of thoſe Solitudes, without the unjuſtifiable Part 
of ſuch a Life, and without the Auſterities of a 
Life among Brutes. For the Soul of a Man un- 
der a due and regular Conduct, is as capable of 
reſerving ir ſelf, or ſeparating it ſelf from the reſt 
of human Society, in the midſt of a Throng, as 
it is when baniſh'd into a deſolate Iſland. | 
The Truth is, that all thoſe religious Hermity 
like Solitudes, which Men value themſelves fo 
much upon, are but an Acknowledgment of the 
Dete& or Imperfection of our Reſojurions, our 
Incapacity to bind our ſelves to needful Reſtraints, 
or rigorouſly to obſerve. the Limitations we have 
vow d our ſelves to obſerve : Or tale it thus, That 
the Man firſt reſolving that it would be his Feli- 
city to' be entirely given. up to converſing only 
with Heaven, and heavenly Things, to be ſepa- 
rated to Prayer and good Works; but being ſen- 
ſible how ill ſuch a Life will agree with Fleſh and 
Blood, cauſes his Soul to commit a Rape upon his 
Body, and to carry it by Force, as it were into 
a Deſart, or into a religious Retirement, from 
whence it cannot return, and where it is impoſſible 
for it to have any Converſe with Mankind, other 
than with ſuch as are under the ſame Vows, and 
the ſame Baniſhment. The Folly of this is evident 
R * 
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I chall bring it home to the Caſe in Hand thus: 
Chriſtians may without doubt come to enjoy all 
the deſirable Advantages of Solitude, by à ſtrict 
Retirement, and exact Government of their 


Thoughts, without any of theſe Formalities, Ri- 


= 


rs, and apparent Mortifications, which I think 
juſtly call a Rape upon human Nature, and conſe- 
quently without the Breach of Chriſtian Duties, 
which they neceſſarily carry with them, ſach as 
rejecting Chriſtian Communion, Sacraments, Or- 
dinances, and the like. | 

There is no need of a Wilderneſs to wander 
among wild Beaſts, no neceſſity of a Cell on the 
top of a Mountain, or a deſolate Iſland in the 
Sea ; if the Mind be confin'd, if the Soul be truly 
Maſter of it ſelf, all is ſafe; for it is certainly and 


effectually Maſter of the Body, and what fignify 


Retreats, eſpecially a forc'd Retreat as mine was? 
The anxiety of my Circumſtances there, I can aſſure 
you, was ſuch for a Time, as were very ſuitable 
to heavenly Meditations, and even when that was 
got over, the frequent Alarms from the Savages, 
— the Soul ſometimes to ſuch Extremities of 

ear and Horrour, that all manner of Temper was 


loſt, and I was no more fit for religious Exerciſes, 


than a ſick Man is fit for Labour. dead 

Divine Contemplations require a Compoſure 
of Soul, uninterrupted by any extraordinary Mo- 
tions or Diſorders of the Paſſions; and this, I 


ſay, is much eaſier to be obtained and enjoy'd in 


the ordinary Courſe of Life, than in Monkiſh Cells 
and forcible Retreats. ; | 


T he Buſineſs is to get a retired Soul, a Frame of 


Mind truly elevated above the World, and then 
we may be alone whenever we pleaſe, in the 
greateſt apparent Hurry of Buſineſs or Com- 
pany: If the Thoughts are free, and rightly un- 
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angag d, What imports the Employment the Bo- 
dis engag d in ? Does not the Soul act by a diſ 
ering. Agency, and is not the Body the Servant, 
napy, the Slave of the Soul? Has the Body Hands 
ta act, or Feet to walk, or T — ſpeak, 
dut by the Agency of the Underſtanding, and 
Will, which are the two Deputies of the Soul's 
Power? Are not all the Affections, and all the 
Paſſions which ſo univerſally agitate, direct, and 
poſſeſs the Body, are they not all ſeated in the 
1 What have we to do then more or leſs, but 
to get the Soul into a ſuperior Direction and Ele- 
vation, there's no Need to preſeribe the Bo- 
dy to this or that Situation; the Hands, or Feet, 
or Tongue, can no more diſturb the Retirement of 
the Soul, than a Man having Money in his Pocket 
gan take it out, or pay it, or diſpoſe of it by his 
Hand, without his o Knowledge. 
It is the Soul's being entangled by outward Ob- 
jects, that interrupts its Contemplation of divine 
Objects, which is the Excuſe for theſe Solitudes, 
and makes the removing the Body from thoſe out- 
ward Objects ſeemingly neceſſary; but What is 
there of Religion in all this? For Example, a vi- 
cious Inclination remov d from the Object, is ſill 
a vicious Inclination, and contracts the ſame Guilt, 
as if the Object were at Hand; for if, as our 
Saviour ſays, He that lugketh ou mas to luſt 
after hen, that is, to deſite her unlawtully, has 
committed the Adultery already; ſo it with be no 
inverting our Savicur's Meaning to ſay, that he 
that thinketh of a Woman to deſire her unlaw fully, 
has committed Adultery with her already, though 
he has not looked on her, or has not ſeen her at 
that Time ; and how ſhall this thinking of her be 
remov d by tranſporting the Body ? It muſt be 
remoy'd by the Change in the Soul, by bringing 
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che. Mind to be above the Power or Reach of the 
Allurement, and to an abſolute Maſterſhip over 
ahw-wicked Badges prherviſe. the niciops Pefre 
remains as the Fogce remains in che Gunpowyer, 
and will exert it ſelf when ever toucht with the 
Fire. nüt: t 10 iA % poinchs 
All Motjons to Good or Evil are in the Soul: 
Out ward Objects are but ſecond Caules ; and tho 
it is true, ſeparating the Man from the Object, is 
the Way to make any Act impoſſible to be com- 
mitted ; yet where the Guile does not lye in the 
Act only, but in the Intention or Deſire to com- 
mit it, that Separation is nothing at all, and ef- 
fects nothing at all. There may be as much Adul- 
tety committed in a Monaſtery, where a Woman 
never comes, as in any other Place, and perhaps 
is ſo: The abſtaining from Evil therefore depends 
not only and wholly upon limiting, or confining 
the Man's Actions, but upon the Man's limiting 
and confining his Deſires ; ſeeing to deſite to fin, 
is to Sin; and the Fact which we would commit 
if we had Opportunity, is really committed, and 
muſt be anſwer d for as ſuch. What then is 
there of Religion, I ſay, in fore d Retirements 
from the World, and Vows of Silence or Soli- 
tude? They are all nothing; tis a retired Soul 
that alone is fit for Contemplation; and it is the 
Conqueſt of our Deſires to Sin, that is the only 
human Preſervative againſt Sin. 1 
It was a great while after I came into human 
Society, that I felt ſome Regret at the Loſs of the 
ſolitary Hours and Retirements I had in the I- 
fland ; but when I came to reflect upon {ome ill 
ſpent Time, even in my Solirudes, I found Rea- 
ſon to ſee what I have ſaid above; that a Man 
may fin alone ſeveral Ways, and lad ue of 
A epeu- 


N 1000 
Repentance for his ſolitary Crimes, às well as he 
may in the midſt of. a populous Ci 

The Excellency of any State Life conſi lis 
in its Freedom from Crime; and it is evident to 
our Experience, that ſome Society may be better 
adapted to a Rectitude of Life, than a compleat 
Solitude and Retirement: Some have ſaid, that 
next to no Company, good Company is beſt ; but it is my 
Opinion, that next to good Company, no Company is 
beſt; for as it is certain, that no Company is better 
than bad Company, ſo tis as certain, that good Com- 
pany is much better than zo Company. 

In Solitude a Man converſes with himſelf, and | 
as a wiſe Man ſaid, he is not always ſure that he 
does not converſe with his Enemy; but he that 
is in good Company, is {ure to be always anong 
his Friends. 

The Company of religious good Men, is 2 
conſtant Reſtraint from Evil,and ah Encouragement 
to a religious Life, You have there the Beauty of 
Religion exemplified ; you never want as well In- 
ſtruction in, as Example for, all that is good; you 

have a Contempt of evil Things conſtantly re- 
commended, and the Aﬀections mov'd to delight 
in what is good by hourly Imitation : If we are 
alone, we want all theſe, and are led right, -or led 
wrong, as the Temper of the Mind, which is 
ſometimes too much the Guide of our Actions, as 
well as Thoughts, happens to be conſtituted at that 
Time. Here we have no Reſtraint upon our 
Thoughts, but from our ſelves, no Reſtraint upon 
our Actions, but from our own Conſciences, and 
nothing to aſſiſt us in our Mortifications of our 
Deſires, or in dire&ing our Deſires, but our own 


Reflections, which after all may often err, en 
be prepoſſeſs d. | 
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If you wod'd retreat from the World then, be. 
ſure to retreat to good Company; retreat to good 
Books, and retreat to good Thoughts; theſe will 
aſſiſt one another, and always join to aſſiſt 
him that flies to them in his Meditations, di- 
rect him to juſt Reflect ions, and mutually encou- 
rage him againſt whatever may attack him, from 


within him, or without him: Whereas to retreat 


from the World, as it is call'd, is to retreat from 
good Men, who are our beſt Friends : Beſides, 
to retreat, as we call it to an entire perfect Soli- 
tude, is to retreat from the publick Worſhip of 


God, to torſake the Aſſemblies; and, in a Word, 
is unlawful, becauſe it obliges us to abandon 


thoſe Things, which we are commanded to do. 


Solitude therefore, as I underſtand by it, 2 


Retreat from human Society, on a religious or 
philoſophical Account, Is a meer Cheat ; it nei- 
ther can anſwer the End it propoſes, or qualify 
us for the Duties of Religion, which we are com- 
manded to perform ; and is therefore both irreli- 
— in it ſelf, and inconſiſtent with a Chriſtian 

ite many Ways. Let the Man that would reap 
the Advantage of Solitude, and that underſtands 
the Meaning of the Word, learn to retire into 
himſelf : Serious Meditation is the Eſſence of So- 
litude ; all the Retreats into Woods and Deſarts 
are ſhort of this; and though a Man that is per- 
fectly Maſter of this Retirement, may be a little 
in Danger of Quietiſm, that is to- ſay, of an Af- 
fectation of Reſervedneſs; yet it may be a Slander 
upon him in the main, and he may make himſelf 


amends upon the World, by the bleſſed Calm of 


his Soul, which they perhaps who appear more 
chearful may have little of 

Retiring into Deſarts, in the firſt Days of Reli- 
gion, andi nto Abbeys and Mcnaſteries _ 
L waar 


[rr] | 
what have they been? Or what have they teen 
able to do, towards purchaſing the Retirement I 
ſpeak of? They have indeod been Things to be 
reokon d among Auſterities, aud Acts of Mortiſi- 
cation, and ſo far might be commendable: But l 
muſt inſiſt upon it, t hat a retired Soul is not affe- 
Red with them, any more than with the Hurries 
O Company and Society. Wben the Soul of D 
Man is powerfully engag d in any particular Sub- 
ject, tis like that of St. Paul, wrape up, whether 
it be into the third Heaven, or to any . Degree 
et dower Exaltation: Such a Mau may ell lay 


with the Apoſtle above, Whether I uns in the, Bod), 


or out of the Bod), I cannot tell. It was in ſuch a 
Vrapt up State, that I conceived in what I call my 

Liſon of the Angelical Mor ld; of which I have 

here ſubjoined a very little Part. 
ls it rational to believe, that a Mind exalted ſp 
Far above the State of Things with which we ordi- 
narily converſe, ſhould not be capahle of a Sepa- 
ration from them, which, in a Word, is the ut- 
moſt Extent of Solitude? Let ſuch never afſlict 
themſelves, that they cannot retreat from the 
World: Let them learn to retreat in the World, 
and they ſhall enjoy a perfect Solitude; as com- 
pleat to all Intents and Purpoſes, as if they were 
to live in the Cupola af St. Paul's, or, as if they 
were to live upon the Top of Cheviot Hi in 
Northumberland. 10 14 55 
They that cannot be retir'd in this Manner, 
mult not only retire from the World, but out of 
the World, betore they can arrive to any true 
Solitude. Man is a Creature ſo form'd for Socie- 
ty, that it may not only be ſaid, that it is not 
good for him to be alone, but tis really impoſ- 
ſible he ſnould be alone: We are ſo continually in 
need of one another; nay, in ſuch abſolute, Ne- 
Jarl. ceſſity 
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ty-of . AGſtancy from: one another, that · thoſe 

o have e Liyes and 
Hanser Of the Solitazrers. as they, gall them, 
(cpapared themſelves from Mankind, and wander 
ns e otic and 1y6ie are frequen 
pam co dhe Trouble, of bringing the! Angels dom 
trom Heaven t do oe Drudgery ot another for 
ih % forming imaginary Miracles, to make the 
Li 0-8 FROP ne ee ſometimes they 
have no Bread, ſometimes no Water, for à long 
Tine together; apt then a Miracle is bro 
upon the Stage, to małe them live ſo long with⸗ 
gut Food; at other Times they have Angels come 
be. their Coobe, and bring them Roaſt- meat 3; t 
their Phyſicians, co bring them Phyſick, and 
the like: If Saint Han comes in his Wan- 
rings to the River Nile, an humble Crocrodil 
is brought to carry him over upon his Back; tho 
they do not tell us, Whether the Crocodile ask d 
him to ride, | gr he ask d the Crocodile, or by what 
Meaus they came to be ſo fam liar with one ano- 
ther : And what. is allthis tothe Retirement of 
the Soul, with which. it conxerſes in Heaven in 
the midſt of infinite Crow ds of Men, and to whom 
the neareſt of other Objects is nothing at all, amy 
more than the Objects of Mountains and Deſart 
Lions and Leopards, and the like, were to the 
that baniſh d themſclves to Arabia 

Beſides, in a Scare of Life, where Circumſtany 


ces are eaſy, and Proviſion for the Neceſſaries of 


Lite, which the . beſt Saint, capnot ſupport, the 
Want of, is quietly and plentitally made; has nt 
the Mae e more, Room to withdraw 
fram the Work, chan whey at beſt it muſt wan. 
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Let no Man plead he wants Retirement, that 
he loves Solitude, but cannot enjoy it, becauſe of 
be Embartaſsment of the World; tis all a Delufi- 
onz if he loves it, if he deſires it, he may have it 
when; where; and as often as he pleaſes; let his 
" Hurries, his — or his Afflictions, be what 
they will : Ir is not the; Want of an Opportuni 
| for Schirn, but the Vane of a Capacity of being 
8 is the Caſe in all the Circumſtances 
of E1 . * 84 — 16 | Ki 8 
I Tknew a Poor; but good Man; who tho? he was 
A2 Labourer, was a Man of Senſe and Religion; 
ho being hard at Work with ſome other Men, 
removing a great Quantity of Earth to raiſe a 
Bank againſt the Side of a Pond, was one Day ſo 
out of himſelf, and wrapt up in a perfect Appli- 
cation of his Mind, to a very ſerious Subject, 
that the poor Man drove himſelf and his Wheel 
barrow into the Pond, and could not recover him- 
ſelf, till Help came to him. This Man was cer- 
tainly capable of a perfect Solitude, and perhaps 
really enjoy d it; for as I have often heard him 
ſay, he liv'd alone in the World: (1.) Had no 
Family to embarraſs his Aﬀe&ions. (2.) His low 
Circumſtances placed him below the Obſervation 
of the upper Degrees of Mankind. (3.) And his 
reſerv d Meditations plac'd him above the wicked 
Part, who were thoſe in a Sphere equal to him- 
ſelf ; among whom, as he ſaid, and is moſt true, 
it was very hard to find a ſober Man, much leſs a 
| Man; ſo that he liv'd really alone in the 
World; apply'd himſelf to labour for hisSubſiſtance, 
had noother Buſineſs with Mankind, but fot Ne- 
ceflaries of Life, and convers'd in Heaven, as ef- 
fectually, and, I believe, every Way, as divinely 
as St. Hilary did in the Deſarts of Lybia, among 
the Lions and Crocodiles. * 
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ſiſted only of ſeparating the Perſon from the World, 
that is to ſay, from human Society, it were itſelf 
a very mean Thing, and would every Way as well 
be ſupplied, by removing from a Place where a 
Man is known, to a Place where he is not known, 
and there aecuſtom himſelf to a retir'd , Life, ma- 
king no new Acquaintance, and only making the 
Uſe of Mankin which I have already ſpoken of; 
namely for Conyenience, and Supply of neceſſary 
Food; and I think of the Two, that ſuch a Man, 
or a Man ſo retir d, may have more Opportunity 
to be an entire Recluſe, and may enjoy more real 
Solitude, than a Man in a Deſart. For Example, 

In the Solitude I ſpeak of, a Man has no more 
to do for the Neceſlaries of Lite, than to receive 


them from the Hands of thoſe that are to furniſh 
them, and pay them, for ſo doing ; whereas, in - 


the Solitude of Deſarts, and wandring Lives, from 
whence all our. Monkiſh Devotion ſprings, they 
had every Day their Food, ſuch as it was, to 
ſeek, or the Load of it to carry; and except where 
as it is ſaid, they put Providence. to the Opera- 
tion of a Miracle, to furniſh it, they had frequently 
Difficulties enough to ſuſtain Life; and if we 
may believe Hiſtory, many of them were ſtarv d 
to Death for meer Hunger, or Thirſt ; and as 
often the latter as the former. | 
Thoſe that had Recourſe to theſe Solitudes, 
merely as a Mortification of their Bodies, as 1 
obſerv d before, and delivering themſelves from the 
Temptations] which Society expoſed them to, 
had more Room for the Pretence indeed, than 
thoſe. who alledge they did it to give up theme 
ſelves to Prayer and Meditation. The firſt might 
have ſome Reaſon in Nature for the Fact, as 
r Men 
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Mens Tempers and Conſtitutions might ! 
ſome having an inordinate Appetite to Crim 
fome addicted by Nathre te one il Habir,” ſor 
to another; tho” the Chriſtian Neligion does 
not guide us to thoſe Methods of puttin 
2 Force upon our Bodies to fubdue tit 
Violence of inordinate Appetite The bleſſed 
Apoſtle St. Paul, ſeems to have been in faire 
Circumſtance, when being aſſaulted with what 
call'd in the Text, a Thorn in the Ni; be it what 
it will that is meant there; it 15 not to my Pu 
poſe; but he pray d to the Lord thrice; that was 
the firſt Method the Apoſtle took; and thereby fe 
a pious Example to all thoſe 3 aſlaulted b 
any Temptation. He did not immediately fl 
to Auſterities and bodil Mortifications e 
ting himſelf from Mankind, ot * flying intò the 
Deſart to give himſelf up to Faſting, and, à Re- 
treat from the World, which is the Object of all 
private Snare. But he applied himſelf by ferious 
| prayer to him, who had taught us. to pray, Lead 
u not into Temptation; and the Anfwer likewiſe is 
 inſtru&ing in the Caſe; he was not d riven out as 
Nebuchadnexxar into the Defart'; he was vor oy 


might be free from the Temptation; nothing le 

But the Anſwer was; my Grace ſuſſiciemt for th 

ſufficient without the Help of attificail Mortifica 
tion: 1 249 in Ah * 210 * 
So that even in the Caſe of theſe forcible Morti* 
fications they are not requir'd, much leſs directed 
for Helps to Meditation for if Meditation could 
not be practis d beneficially, and to ail the Intents 
and Purpoſes for which'it was ordain'd.. 4 Dirty, 
without flying from the Face of human Society, 
the Life of Man would be very unhappy.” 7x. 
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the Coutts ry is evident, And all 
of 4 complent Solthde are to be as ef- 
&Qually'enjoy'd, if we plea; and fufficient Grace 


aſſiſting, even in the moſt populous Cities, among 
the Hurries of Convertatiha, and Gallantry of A 
Court, or the Noiſe and; Buſineſs of a Candy as in 
155 Deſarts of Arabia and Lybia, or in hy deſolare 
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An Eſſay upom HONESTY. 


HEN I firſt came home to my own 
Country, and began to fit down and 
look back upon the paſt Circumſtan- 
7 ces of my wandring State, as you 
[=== will in Charity fuppols could not 
but d6. very ofterſy the very P enjoy d 


led me molt naturally to reflect uon e particu- 
lar Steps by which I arriv'd to it. Ihe Condi- 


tion I was in was very happy, ſpeaking of hu- 
man Felicity; the fgrmer Captixity Thad uffer'd, 


made my Liberty ſwee ertome; and to find my 


ſelt jump'd into eaſy*C ſtances at once, from 
a Condition below the common Rate. of Life, 
made it ſtill ſweeter. 

One Time, as I was upon my Enquiries into 
the happy Concurrence of the Cauſes which 
had brought the Event of my Proſperity to 
paſs, as an Effect, it occurr'd to my Thoughts, 
how moch of it all depended, under the 
Diſpoſition of Providence, upon the Principle 
of Honeſty, which I met with, in almoſt all the 
People whom it was my Lot to be concern'd with 
in my private and particular Aﬀairs; and I that 
had met with ſuch extraordinary Inſtances of the 
Knavery and Villainy of Mens Natures in other 
Circumſtances, could not but be ſomething taken 


up 
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[19] 
up withth&Miracles of Honeſty. that I had met 
with among the ſeveral oye I had had to do 
withy I'mean-chdſe whom I had more particularly 
to do with in the Articles of my Liberty; Eſtate, 
or Effects, which'fell into their Hands. 
I began with my moſt truſty and faithful Wi- 
dow, the Captain's Wife, with whom ] firſt went 
to the Coaſt of Africa, and to whom I entruſted 
200 J. being the Gain I had made in my firſt Ad- 
ventures to Guinea, as in the firſt Volume, Page 
330, apprars. Ry N 3 ry 
- She was left a Widow, and in but indifferent 
Circumitances; but when I fent to her ſo far off as 
the Brafils, where I was in ſuch a Condition as ſhe 
might have reaſonably believed I ſhould never 
have been able to come my ſelf; and if I had, 
might be in no Condition to recover it of her; 

having my ſelf nothing to ſhew under her 
Hand for the Fruſt; yer ſhe was ſo juſt, that ſhe 
ſent the full Value of what I wrote for, being 
one hundred Pound; and to ſhew, as far as in het 
lay, her ſincere honeſt Concern for my Good, put 
in among many neceſſary Things which I did not 
write for, I ſay, put in two Bibles, beſides other 
good Books, for my Reading and Inſtruction, as 
ſhe (aid afterwards, in Popiſh and Heathen Coun- 
tries, where I might chance to fall. Honeſty not 


only leads to A every Debt and every Truſt 
0 


to our Neighbour, ſo far as is juſtly to be deman- 
ded, but an honeſt Man acknowledges himſelf 
Debtor to all Mankind, for ſo much Good to be 


done for them, whether for Soul or Body, as Pro- 


vidence puts an- 8 into his Hands to do: 
In Order to diſcharge this Debt, he ſtudies 
continually for Opportunity to do all the Acts of 


Kindneſs and Beneficence, that is poſlible-for him 


to do; and tho' very 13 conſider it, @ Man is 
3 by 


nor. 


ll. 201 
lf | | not 5 ereipietiy Nang Man, that does not do 


Jpon this Conkidaration, 1 Au on 1 e 
PE — 2 covetous, narrow, ſtingy Man, as we 4 
call him, one Who gives himſelf up to - himſelf, * 
as botn for himſelf — and who declines the 
_ Advantages and Opportunities of doing Good, D 
1 mean, extreamly ſo: I fay, I much queſtion, 
whether ſuch a Man can be an honeſt Man; nay, I fl © 
am fatisfy'd he cannot be honeſt Man; for tho * 
he may pay every Man his own, and be juſt, as he p 
thinks it, to a Farthing; yet this is Part of the I E. 
Juſtice, which in the common Phrale.is the grea- N 
teſt Unjuſtice. This is one Meaning of that Say | 
ing, Summum jus, ſumma injuria. G 
225 ay every Man their own, i the ae L. 
Honeſty ; but to do Good to all Mankind, 
as 4 as you are able, Is the Chan ery Law of Ho- * 
neſty; and tho' in common Law or Juſtice, as I 
call it, Mankind can have no Claim upon us, if 8 
we. do but juſt pay our Debt; yet in Heaven's 
Chancery they will have Relief againſt us; for e 
they have a Demand in Equity of al all the Good to | 
be done them, that it is in our je + ach to do, and 
this Chancery Court, or Court of Equity, is held 10 
in every Man's Breaſt; tis à true Court of Con- 
ſcience, and every Man's, Conſcience is a Lord 
Chancellour to him; if he has not perform d, 
if he has not paid this Debt, Conſcience will de- 9 ; 
crec him to pay it, on the Penalty of declaring 


him a diſboneſt Man, even in his own Opinion; = 
and if he ſtill refuſes to comply, will proceed © © 
by all the legal Stops of a Court of Conſcience = 
Proceſs, till at laſt it will iſſue out a Writ of Re- 5 
bellion againſt him, and proclaim Ane Rebels = 
Nature aud his own Conſcience. | 25 
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But this 18 Md Se. and is occaſioned by 
the Obſervatious I have made of many People, 
ho think they. nn if they pay 
their Debts, and owe no any Thing, as thay 
all it; at the ſame Time, like true Miſers, who 
lay up all for themſelves, they think nothing of the 
Debt of © Charity and Beneficence, which they 
owe to all Mankind. e 
Rich Men are their Maker's Free- holders; 
they enjoy freely the Eſtate he has given them the 
Poſſeſſion of, with all the Rents, Profits, and 
Emoluments, but charg'd with a free Farm Rent 
to the younger Children of the Family, namely 
the Poor; or if you will, you may eall them, 
God's Copy- holders, paying a Quit- Rent to the 
Lord of the Manor; Which Quit-Rent he has 
aſſigned for the Uſe of the-reſt of Mankind, to 
be paid in a eonſtant Diſcharge of all good Ofi- 
ces, friendly, kind, and generous Actions; and 
he that will not pay his Rent, cannot be an ho- 
neſt Man, any more than he that would not pay 
his other juſt Debte. 
The Scriptute concurs iy with this No- 
tion of mine the Miſer is call d by the Prophet 
Iſaiah, a vile Perſon, one that works Iniquity, and 
prattiſes Hypocriſy, and utters Error before the Lord, 
Iſaiah xxxii. 6. How does this appear? The ve- 
ry next Words explain it. He makes. empty the Soul 
of the Hungry, and be will cauſe the Drink of ty 
Thirſty to fail. But leſt this ſhould ſeem a ſtrain 
Text, let us read on, both before and after, Verſe 
5. The Vile Perſon ſbal no more le cal d Liberal, 
nor the Churl ſaid to be Bountiful. Here the Op- 
polite to a Liberal Man is call'd a Vile Perſon, 
and the Oppoſite to a Bountiful Man is call'd a 
Churl; and in the Verſe following, the ſame 
Vile Perſon, as oppoſed to the Liberal Man, is 
| C3 1 call d 
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call'd a Wicked Man; and the Liberal Mm is 
ſet up a Pattern for us all, in Oppoſition to the 
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vile, churliſh, coretous Wretch. Verſ. 7, 8. The 


Inſtruments alſo of the Chur are evil : H. deviſeth 
wicked Devices to deflray the Poor with-, lying Words, 


even when the Needy ſpeaketh right. But the Liberal 
deviſeth liberal Things, and by li Things ſhal hs 
and. asc d © 5 


In a Word, I think my Opinion juſtify'd by this 
Text, that a Churl, a-moroſe, ſowre Diſpoſition, 
a coyetous, avaricious, ſelfiſh principV'd Man, can- 


not be an honeſt Man; he does not pay the common 


Debt of Mankind to one another, nor the Fee-Farm, 
or Quit-Rent of his Eſtate to God, who is his 
Great Landlord, or Lord of the Manor, and who has 
charg'd the Debt upon him. I know the Miſet 
will laugh at this Notion; but I ſpeak my qwn 
Opinion, let it go as far as Reaſon, will dar- 
ry it. ff bar FE 7 
1 come back to the Examples I was giving in 
my private Caſe, As the Widow was honeſt to 
me, ſo was my good Portugueſe Captain; and it 
is this Man's original Honeſty, that makes me 
ſpeak of the honeſt Man's Debt to Mankind. It 
was Honeſty, a generous Honeſty, that led the 
poor Man to take me up at Sea; Which if he had 
neglected, my Boy u and I had periſhed toge- 
ther: It was no Debt to me in particular, but 
a Debt to Mankind, that he paid in that Action; 
and yet he could not have been an honeſt Man with» 
out it. - You will ſay, if he had gone away and 
lefr me, he had been barbarous and 'inhuman, and 
deſerv'd to be left to periſh himſelf in the like 
Diſtreſs ; Bur, 7 jay, this is not all the Caſe : Cu- 
tom and the Nature of the Thing leads us to ſay, 
it would have been hard-hearted and inhuman ; 
but Conſcience will tell any Man, that it 3 
2 


Debr, OT. ole eondemn d by the 
Caurt of Conſcienee in his ow Breaſt,” if he had 
omitted it; nay, in the Sight of Heaven he had 
racizly *kild us, and had been as guilty of our 
Dearlyay x Murtherer ; "for he hat refuſes to ſave 
a Life thrown” into his Hands, takes it ny; and 
if there is 4 juſt Retribution in à future: State; if 
odd is ar all requir'd there, the Blood 6f every 
Man, Woman, or Chitd; whom we could have ſa- 
ved, and not, ſhall be reckor'd to us at that 
Day, as ſpilt by our owt Hands; for leaving. Life 
in a Poſture” in which it muſt inevitably -Periſp, 
is withbut Queſtion cauſing it to periſh, and- will 
be call'd fo then, by vin er ded dreſo d up 
Words we may expreſs and conceal it now. 
But I g farther, 1 for my good Portugueſe went 
farther with me; he not 15 paid the Debt he 
od to Heaven, in ſaving our Lives, but he- 
went farthet? He 1 nothing of what I had, 
thoꝰ in the common Ri 23 the Sea, it was all 
hs, Due f $2 3 Sailors call it: But 
lhe 'of every Thing, bought 
Nick he might We. turn d adrift, my 
who was not my Slave by. any Right, 
ot if be 4 O's ame fret from „ 
the Life of Aury, which he had ſav d, as Sos 
vant, was, his own; = he hought every hint 
of me, for the full LOSS and took nothing 
me, no not for my Paffa m Nb 
Here Was the Libera Man dv - liberal Things, 
and the Sequel made good. the promiſſory Text; 
for by theſe liberal Things, che We hone liberal 
Man might be t be 8 7 ſaĩd to When I came to 
reward coming ing ech bien. to ſell my 
Plantation Ar 5 1: Then he being poor, 4 


reduc d, ag not able to pay even what he ow'd 
C04 me, 


— Beat. 
Boy Au 
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All his L Ye 
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laying hold 07 Opportur 
| Org PET: 15 the ani 32 Hea- 
and, thereby ack knowledging the. © he had 
to ro pay, 75 fue Makers in the kan hd mos 


AE ferha . 4. be min cod; 14 i 0x 
only. a, Gi 55 from 5 0 to us, 
Condirign of doing Ce, but Us Gig ad a Fan 
vour from Heaven, to 10 an tun ' of 
doing #heGood we are. in 8 Condicitinen. oi an we 
ought Wette with the. 4 ?ppornunity; 46 à parti- 
deute fr Kom aböye, and be as thankful for it; 
I ſay, as thankful for en 8 F doing 
Gyod, as for the Ability. 
I might mention here tl - Hovell) of 1 


R an wc am oacouc 


Planter in the 51 2 of the two Merchants 
and their Sons, la ee: d my 
Share in the . + ech and taken Care 
of; as alla the rain ppl pub ick Treaſurer 
for the Church there, and the like ; But I am car 
ry 29 ofa my þ ic mp e ,uPpn, yp no- 
| rinciple, e two ave 
ready mentioned, viz. the Guine) ah tain's 


tc. SS es = 4&4 ks 4m © a4 mw £# wo 


dow, you be! ee 22 wag this in DIL F 
15 I have 2 

Hone ity , d 

m0 5 5 to | 

. I 975 gs 125 ſuch Circumſlan- 
ces s. the cannot nel by E e cannot 1 
ftiew. the ringiple of Ho ich is really 0 
ar the Bottom of all their A Adtons, and which, F 
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them, would certainly ſhew ir” ſelf in every 
nch of their Ties: Such Men I have too 
dil ſeen "we Fr for Knaves by thoſe who 
ell 6 come into the ſame Condition, would 


haps do the ſame Things, ox yorſe than they 


5 . 
idow and my Portugueſe Captain, 
fell Auto low Circumſtances, ſo chat they bulk 
not ma to me my Money that was 
in the ir Hands; and yet of them ſhew d 
, that they bad hot only a Principle 
94 but 'of generous Honeſty roo, whes: 
5 nity Was put into their Hands f tg 


"ID Circumſtances which entirely difyz 


” 
<4 * h-0 


2 $ put enquiring and debating with 
15 what tber and impetceptible hing. 
Honeſty, i is, and how it might be deſeri- 


bed; ſetting down'my Thoughts, at ſeveral Times, 


as Objects preſented ; that Foſterity, if they think 
them worth while, may find rhem bos uſeful 
and diverting. And Firſt, I thought it not 
improper to lay down the Conditions Þ$: 

which I am to enter upon that Deſcription; 
that J may not be 5 0 but be bebe to ex- 
plain what I mean b Honeſty, befo re I undertake 

to enter upon any Dil urſes or Obſervations about 


1 
50 tg ihe ativaty to it, fir 1 would make' as 


Jeu Preambles as poſſible. I ſhall crave the Liberty 
in all the following | Diſcourſe; to take the Term 


Honeſty, as I think all Engliſh Expreſſions ought to 
be taken, namely Ht neſteriy, in the common Accep- 


tation of the Word, the general vulgar Senſe of 7 


it, without any Circumlocutions or Double. Enten- 

dres whatſoever; for I deſire to ſpeak plainly 

and R Indeed, as I ave no Talent * _ 
or 


1 261 


Words, fo I haye no great Venettion for Ety jos 


logies, eſpecially in xis: But met I am treay 


ring of Honeſty, I deſire to do it, 92 a 9 75 's 


bo * to the genuine 81 
Se een 


Neither ſhall 1 examine, "wlicthet K Hope 
dy be 


& natural or an wired Virtue, whether a 
bit, ot a Quality, whether 77857 Acid, 
all the phi loſo ical Part of it I Ja, iſe to omit. 
W ſhall I examine 2 80 ls it 1 8000 to 
e 


ing our ſelves fa h, on all op pt 

No Man can be "juſt to his Naber, £ if 4 cod; 
all our Creeds and Confeſſions, Litanies and 8 up; 
PRC, were ridiculous Contradictions 

pert inences; inconſiſtent, with themſelves, 5 
with the whole Tenor of human i 

In all the enſuing Diſcourſe therefore, 1 am £6” 
be underſtood of Honeſty, as it regards Mankind 
among themſelyes, as it looks from one May' to. 
another, in ; thoſe, neceſſary Parts of Man's Life, * 


his Converſation and Negotiation, Truſts, . 


- ſhips, and all the Incidents of human” Affairs. 
The Plainneſs I profeſs, both Fl St 993 
Method, ſeems to me to have ſome ſuitable 


lagy to the Subject, . Hou? 25 and therefore, ; is wel 


ſolurely PT to be ſtrictiy follow'd. "And 1 
muſt own, I am the better ent, 6n this very 
Account, to a natural Infirmiry of homely plain” 
| Writing; in that I think the Plainneſs of Ex — 
preſſion, which I am condemn'd to, will give n 
Diſadrantage to my Subject, ſince Honeſty ſneus 
the moſt beautiful, and the more like Hofleſt), 

| when 


1 22 a a 1 1 * — a 


| [27] 

whien Artifice is diſmiſs d, and ſhe is honeſtly ſeen 
by her own Light only; likewiſe the ſame Since- 
17 5 required in the Reader; and he that reads 
this Eflay without Honeſty, will never underſtand 


it right: She muſt;. 1 ſay, be view d by her cum Lighe. 


If Prejudice; Fartiality, or private Opinions ſtand 
in the Way, the Mar's a reading Knave, he is not 
honeſt to the Subject; and upon ſuch an one all 
the Labour is loſt; this Work is of no Uſe to 
bim, and by my Conſent, the Bookſeller ſhould 
give him his Money again. 99 

It any Man, from his private ill Nature, takes 
Exceptions at me, poor, wild, wicked, Robinſon 
Cruſos, for prating of ſuch Subjects as this is, 
and ſhall call either my Sins, or Misfortunes to Re- 
membrance, in Prejudice of what he reads; ſuppo- 
ſing me thereby unqualiſy d to defend ſo noble a 
Subject astthis of Honeſty, or at leaſt to handle it ho- 
neſtiy: I take the Freedom to tell ſuch, that thoſe 
very wild wicked Doings and Miſtakes of mine, 
render me the propereſt Man alive to give War- 
ning to others, as'the Man that has been fick is half 
a Þbyfician. Beſides, the Confeffion which I all 
along make of my early Errors, and which Provi- 


dence, you ſee, found me Leiſure enough to re- 


pent of, and I hope, gave me Aſſiſtance to do it 


effectually; aſſiſts ro qualify me forthe preſent Un- 


dertaking, as well to recommend that Rectitude 
of Soul, which I call Honeſty to others, as to warn 
thoſe .who are ſubject ro miſtake it, either in 
themſelves or others: Heaven it ſelf receives thoſe 
who ſincerely repent, into the ſame State of Ac- 


ceptance, as if they had not ſinn'd at all, and ſo 


ſhould we allo. 


They who repeit, and their ill Lives amend. 
Stand next to thoſe who never did offend. bo 
or 


[45] 
Nor de I thick a Ma. ought to be afraid ot 
aſham d to own and acknowledge his Follies anil 
Miſtakes, but rather to think it a Debt which H 
nat obliges him ta pay» Beſides, our Infirmities 
and Exxors, to Which all Men ate equally ſubject, 
when recoyeted from, leave ſuch: Impreſſions ba- 
hind them, on thoſe ho ſincerely repent of them, 
that they Are always the forwardeſt to accuſo and 
reproach themſelves: No Man need adviſe them, 
dr lead them; and this gives the —— Diſco- 
very of the Honeſty ot the Man's Heart, and Sin- 
cerity of Principles. Some People tell us, they 
| think they need not make any open : Acknowledg- 
ment of their Follies; and tis à Cruelty to exact 
- * UK gf chem; that they could rather dye than ſub- 
to it; that their Spirits are too great for it; 
that they are more afraid to come to ſuch publick 
Conteſſions and Recognitions, than they would be 
xo. meet a Cannon Bullet, or to face an Enemy: 
But this is a pot miſtaken Piece of falſe Bravery; 
all Shame ig Cowardiſc, as an eminent Poet tells 
us, That all Courage is Feat, the braveſt Spirit 
nz the beſt qualify d for a Penitent; tis a ſtrange 
Thing that e ſuguld not be aſham d to offend, 

but ſhould be aſnam ꝗᷓ to repent ; not afraid to 
ſin, but afraid to confeſs. This very Thought 
extorted the following Lines from a Friend of 
mine, with whom I diſcourſed upon this Head. 


Anz ii waſh of Cougrds let bim ic nam d. 
. Who having ſinn dis afraid to be aſbam d; 
And to_miſtaken Conrage he's-betray'd,  _ 
I lo having finn dis Aham d 10 be afraid, 

0 enen 


But to leave the Point of Courage and Cowar- 
diſe in our repenting of our Qffences, I bring it E. 
back to the very Point ] am pon; namely * of 
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Hoof A'Mini Catſiot be eral: an honeſt Man, 


particularly, — © Act dle ing cle Wrong 
done to his Neighbour; and e ps Jo Juſtice - 
tels required in his Acknowled to his Maker? 
He then that will be honeſt, un dare to db n- 
fels he has been a Knave; for as abor {peaking 
of our Behaviour to God, Wwe. been all 
Knaves, and all diſhoneſt; and if wercöthe to 
ſpeak ſtrictly, perhaps it would hold in our Be- 
haviour to one another alſo; for, Whete's, the 
Man that is not chatgeable by ſome or _ of 4.4 
Neighbours, or by himſelf, with doi 


without acknowledging the Miſtakes he has mage; 


with ſome Oppteſſion or Injury, | A e of Fig FE 


Tongue, or of the Hands. 4 
I Imightenlarge here upon the Holly. of the 
Tongue, à Thing ſome People, who call rhe 
ſelves very haneſt Men, keep a very lender Guard 
upon, I mean, as to Evil-ſpeaking; and of all 
Evil-ſpeaking, that worſt Kind of it, the lr pea- | 
king hard and unjuſt Things of one another. 
his is certaitiy intended by the Command 
of- God, which is ſo expreſs and emphatick, Th 
ſbalt not bear falſe Witneſs againſt thy Neighbour ; at 
leaſt that Part which is what we call Slander, rai- 
ſing an injurious and falſe Charge upon the Cha- 
tacter and Conduct of our Neighbour, and ſpcea- 
ding it for Truth. 
But this is not all; thar, Honeſty I am . 
of reſpects all Detraction, all outrageou 
ſaults of the Tongue; Reproach is as * a part 
of Difhoneſty, as Slander; and tho” not ſo aggra- 
vated in Degree; t. tis the ſame in Kind.] 
There is à Kind of Murther that may be com- 
mitted | with the Tongue, that is in its Na- 
ture as eruel as that the Hand: This can 
N derer 
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| hever be the Practice of an honeſt Mar; Nay, he 


that practiſes it cannot be an honeſt Man. 
But perhaps I may come to this again, but I muſt 
go back to explain my ſelf upon the Subject a lit- 


tle farther in the General, and then you ſhall hear 


more of me, as to the Particulars, 
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Of Hox RSHA in Geral. | 


Have always obſerr'd, that however 

few the real honeſt Men are, yet c 
By HS very Man thinks himſelf, and pro- 
claims himſelf an honeſt Man. Ho» 
nelty, like Heaven, has all Mens good Word, and 
all Men pretend to a Share of it: So general is the 
Claim, that like a Jeſt which is ſpoil d by the Re · 
petition, tis grown of no value for a Man ts 

ear by his Faith, which is in its original Mean- 
. by his Honeſty, and ought to be underſtood 


Like Heaven too, tis little underſtood by thoſe 


who pretend moſt. to it, tis too often ſquar d ac- 
cording to Mens private Intereſt, tho' at the ſame 
Time the Latitude which ſome Men give them- 
ſelves, is inconſiſtent with its Nature. + 
Honeſty is a general Probity of Mind, an Apti- 
tude to Act juſtly and honourably in all Caſes, re- 
ligious and civil, and to all Perſons ſuperiour or 
inferiour ; neither is Ability or Diſability to act 
ſo, any Part of the Thing it ſelf in this Senſe. 
It may be diſtinguiſh'd-into Juſtice, and Equity, 
or if you will, into Debt and Honour ; for both 
make up but one Honeſty. 
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\.Exa& Juice is : Debt to all our Fellow - Crea- 
3 and honourable, generous Juſtice is deriv d 
fror | 125 golden Rule, Quad tibi fieri non vis at 
Rar ſs Hat d all this put rogether, makes up 
7 is a bigher Word for its 
. he 1. kane hing, and | 
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1 Hoorly 5 14 8 of ſo qualifying, a Nature, 
that tis t Denominative of all poſſible 
Mirtues: res Mar is the bell Title can be 
given in the World; all other Titles are empty 
and ridiculous without it, and no_Title can be 
really ſcandalous. if this remain, "Tis the capital 
Letter, by which a Man's Character will be known, 
when private Qualities and Accompliſhments arc 
Worm-eaten, by Time; without it a Man can 
neither be a Chriſtian or a Gentleman: A Man n 
be a poor honeſt Man, an unfortunate honeſt Man; 
but a Challe Enave, or a Gentleman Knave, is 
a Contradiction: A Man forfeits his Character 
25 his Family by Knavery; and his Eſcutcheon 
ought to have 4 particular Blot, like that of Ba- 
y. When à Gentleman loſes his Honeſty, he 
— be a Gentleman, commences Rake from 
has inute, and ought to be us d like one. 
Honeſty has ſuch a general Character in the 
Minds of Men, that the worſt of Men, who nei- 
ther practiſe or pretend to any Part of it, will 
yet value it in others; no Man ever cou'd be ſo 
out of Love with it, as to delire his Poſterity 
ſhould be without it; nay, ſuch is the Veneration 
all Men have for it, that the general Bleſſing of a 
2 to his . is DO. God make thee an honeſt 


Indeed 
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indeed lo dec is the Value of i it, an and ſo well 


PF wary that it ſeems needleſs to ſay any Thing 2 


„behalf of it. 80 far as it is 8 Earth, 
much of the firſt Rectitude of Na and of the 


. Image 'of Gol” feems to be reſtort "ro Ma 


" _ 
he grea teſt Miſchief which to me Ga to 
= t 


Virtue; like the Thorn about the 
Roſe, which pricks the Finger of thoſe who med- 
dle with it, is Pride: "Tis a hard Thing for a 
Man to be very honeſt, and not be proud 0 85 
and tho he 12777 honeſt, has, as we 
ſomething tb be proud of; yet I rake his Honeſty 2 


be in a great deal of Danger; who values himſelf 


too much upon it: 

True honeſt Honeſty, if 1 may be Alb 
an Expreſſion, has the leaſt Relation to Pride 
any View in the World; tis all ſimple; plain, ger 
nuine, and ſincere; and if I hear a Man boaſt of his 
Honeſty, I cannot help having ſome Fears or ny 
at leaſt, that tis fell and languiſhing. 

Honeſty is a little tender Plant, not known: to 
all who have Skill in Simples, Thick ſow'd, as they 
ſay, and Thin come up; tis nice of Growth, it 
ſeldom thrives in a vety fat Soil; and yet a very poot 
Ground too is apt to ſtarve it, unleſs it has taken 
very good Root; when it once takes to a Piece of 
Ground, it will never be quite deſtroy'd ; it my 
be choak d, with the Weeds of Prof 
ſometimes tis ſo ſcorcht up with the Brahe ce ol 
Poverty and Necefity, that it ſeems as if it were 


quite dead and = , but it always revives upon 
athe 


the leaſt mild r; and if ſome Showets of 
Plenty fall, it makes full Reparation for the Loſs the 


Gardener had in his Crop. 
There is an ugly Weed, call d Cunn ine, hielt 
10 very pernicious to it, and which particularly 
injures 
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injures it, by hiding it ftom our Diſcovery; and 
making it hard 10 Ba : This is ſo like Honeſty, 
that many a Man has been deceiv'd with it, and 
have taken one for t other in the Market: Nay, 
1 have heard of ſome, who have planted this ys 
- Honeſty, as we may call it, i their own Grund, 
have made Uſe of it in their Friendſhips and Dea- 
lings, and thought it had been the true Plant, 
but they always loſt Credit by it: And that was 
| not the worſt neither; for they had the Lofs whb 
dealt with them, and who chafter'd for a Counter- 
| feit Commodity; and we find many deceived ſo 
| ſtill, which is the Occaſion there is ſuch an Out- 
ery about falſe Friends, and about Sharping and 
Tricking in Mens ordinary Dealings in the World: 
This true Honeſty too has ſome little Diffetence 
int, according to the Soil or Climate in which 
it grows, and your Simplers have had ſome Dif- 
putes about the Sorts of it: Nay, there have been 
great Heats about the ſeveral Kinds of this Plant, 
which grows in different Countries, and ſome 
that Howefly, which others ſay, is not; as parti- 
cularly they ſay, There is a Sort of Hotelty in 
my Countty, Forkſhire Honef), which differs very 
much from that which is found in theſe ſouthern 
Parts about London: Then there is a Sort of 'Scots 
Honeſty, whieh they ſay is a meaner Sort than 
that of Torkſbire: And ih New England, I have 
heard they have a kind of Honeſty, which is 
worſe than the Scorifh, and little better than the 
wild Honeſty, call d Cunning, which I mention” 
before. On the other hand, they tell us, that in 
ſome Parts of Afr, at Smyrna, and at Conſtantino- 
ple, the Turi have a better Sort of Honeſty than 
any of us. I am ſorry, our Turkey Company have 
nor imhported>ſome of ir, that we might try whe- 
ther it would thrive m or no: Tis a little . 
W | L 
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to me, it ſhould grow to ſuch a Perfection in Tu- 
key,' becauſe it has always been obſerv id to thrive , 
belt, where it is ſow'd with a Sort of Grain F 
cCall'd Religion: Indeed they never thrive in theſe 8 
Parts of the World, ſo well apart, as they do 2 
together. And for this Reaſon, I muſt own, I have e 
found that Scors Honeſty, as above, to be of a very u 
good Kind. How tis in Turkey, I know not; 
Be in all my Travels, I never ſet my Foot in if x 
the Grand Seignior's Dominions. 
But to wave Allegories, Diſputes about what o 
is, or is not Honeſty, are dangerous to Honeſty th 
itſelf; for no Caſe can be doubtful, which does 
not border upon the Frontiers of Diſhoneſty; and 
he that reſolves not to be drowned; had beſt ne- 
ver come near the Brink of the Water. 
That Man who will do nothing but what is barely 
honeſt, is.in great Danger. *Tis certainly juſt for me 
to do every Thing the Law juſtifies; but if I ſhould 
only ſquare my Actions by what is literally law- 
fal, I muſt throw every Debtor, tho” he be poor, 
in Priſon, and never releaſe him till he has paid the 
uttermoſt Farthing : I muſt hang every Malefa- 
&or without Mercy, I muſt exact the Penalty of 
every Bond, and the Forfeiture of every Inden- 
ture: In ſhort, I muſt be uneaſy to all Mankind, 
and make them ſo to me; and in a Word, be a 
very Knave too, as well as a Tyrant; for Cruelty 
is not Honeſty. E 
Therefore, the ſovereign Judge of every Man's 
Honeſty has laid us down a general Rule, to 
which all the Particulars are reſolved, Quod tibi 
fieri non vis, alteri ne feceris. This is a Part of 
that Honeſty I am treating of, and which indeed 
is the more eſſential of the two; this is the Teſt 
of Behaviour, and the grand Article to have Re- 
courſe to, when Laws ate ſilent. n 8 
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I have heard ſome Men Argue, that they are 
not bound to any ſuch Conſiderations of the In- 
digence of Perſons, as lead to Conceſſions of Time, 
or Compoſitions with them for Debts ;. that tis 
all ex gratia, or the Effects of Policy, becauſe Cis- 
cumſtances lead them to judge it better to take 
what they can get, than loſe the Whole. | 
Speaking of the Letter of the Law, I allow that 
they may be in the right. ET” rt 
On the other hand, a Man who gives a Bond 
for a Debt, pleads, he is anſwerable for no more 
than the Law will force him to; that is, he may 
defend a Suit, ſtand out to the laſt Extremity, 
and at laſt keep out of the Way, ſo as not to have 
Judgment or Execution ſerv'd on him; he may 
ſecure his Eſtate from the Execution, as weil as 
his Perſon, and ſo never pay the Debt at all; and 
yet in the Eye of the Law be an honeſt Man; and 
this Part of legal literal Honeſty is ſupported on- 
ly by the other, namely, the cruel Part; for real- 
ly ſuch a Man, ſpeaking in the Senſe of common 
uſtice, is a Rnave ; he ought to act according to 
the true Intent and Meaning of his Obligation, and 
in the Right of a Debtor to a Creditor, which is 
to pay him his Money when it became due, not 
ſtand out to the laſt, becauſe he cannot be torc'd 
to it ſooner. "SY 8 
The Laws of the Country indeed allow ſuch 
Actions as the Laws of Conſcienge can by no 
Means allow, as in this Caſe of the Creditor 
ſuing for his Debt, and the Debtor not paying it 
till he is forced by Law. The Argument made 
Uſe of to vindicate the Morality of ſuch a Pra- 
ice, ſtands thus: - / + | | 
If a Man truſts me with his Money or Goods, 
upon my common Credit, or upon my Word; he + 
then takes me for his Money, and depends both 
F1 BF 2 + upon 


upon my Abili & y Honeſt but if he 
cn e dense any Blond,” be hen ts, De 
pendence upon my Fobety, and takes the Law 
for his Security; fothat the Language of fuch an 
Action is, He will have a Bond, that it may be 
in his Power, to make me pay him, whether | 
will or no; and as for.my Honeſty, hell have no- 
thing to do with it: What Relief then I can have 
againſt this Bond, by the ſame Law, to which 
the Perſon refers himſelf, is as legal an Action on 
my Side, as the other Man's ſuing for his own, 
ONE ea e - 226 
And thus the Letter of the Law will ruine the 
Honeſty of both Debitor and Creditor, and yet 
both ſhall be juſtif9/d to. 
But if 1 may give my Opinion in this Caſe, nei- 
ther of theſe are the honeſt Man I am ſpeaking of; 
for Honeſty does not confilt of Negatives; and 
tis not ſufficient to do my mitder no 
nal Injury in the ſtri& Senſe and Lettet of the Law; 
but T am bound, where Caſes and Circumſtances 
make other Mea ſures reaſonahle, to have ſuch Re- 
— to theſe Caſes and Ciregpoſianeg,, 3 Rea- 
on requires. Thus to begin with the, Creditor 
to the Debtor, Reaſon requires, that Where a 
Man is'redue'd to Extremities, he ſhould not be 
deltroy'd for Debt; and what's unreafohable can- 
not be honeſt. 950 8 i ee 
Debt is no capital Crime, nor ever was ; and 
ſtarving Men in Priſon, a Puniſhment worſe than 
the Gallows, ſeems to be a Thing fo ſevere, as 
it ought not to be in the Power of a Creditor 
to inflict it: The Laws of God never tolerated 
ſuch a Method of. treating Debtors, as. we, have 
ſince thought proper, I won't ſay honeſt, to put 
in Practicè: But ſince the Polſticks of the Nation 
have left the Debror fo much at Mercy by the 
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' with Repett to 
the Liv, proceed To; yet Compalſion is in 
this Caſe thought 4 Why fboiraft thou 
take his Bed from under him ? ſays the Text; wh. ch 
dis unnatural and dnreaſonable. 

ave heard lome Nen init upon it, chat if 
a Man be ſued wrongly at Law, he ought ra- 
ther ro ſuhmit to the lnjury,: ane to opipple the 
Wrong, by the ſame'Law ; and yet I never found 
thoſe Gentlemen ſo alſye l in Matters of Law, 
but they would ea Deb Rr Law, if they U 


not 9 obtain their 
I. confeſs, 1 8 blanc chen bor te Ul, 


bur Thlame them for pretending . to the hrlt : 
I am pet atguing gen recovering a juſt Debt 
LN «Jul | Law, where the. Perſon is able, but un- 
vg; to be honeſt: Büt I think, ey the 
Baut to all xtremities, to the turn! ife 
and Children into the Street, exprels.d in the 
5 7 Tabing bis. 1 under him; and 
by keeping the Deb rilon, when Fay he 
is nor able fo Pay Po 110 { py I Cruel- 
ty in it, and the h [ Y am {peaking of, 
can neyer do it. 

But ſome m ay hit # r miſt ſerve all Man- 
kind, as 1 would be lerv'd in like Caſe, then I 
muſt 7 5 ever ery Beggar, and releaſe every poor 

for if I was a Beggar, I would be re- 
755 275 2 if I was in Priſon, I would be releas d; 
and ſo 1 muſt give away all | have. This is inver- 
ting the Argument; for the. Meaning is in the 
Negative {till, Do not to another any Thing, or 
put no Hardſhip upon another, which you would 
of allow to be juſt, if you. were in their 
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Honeſty is Equity, every Man is Lord Chan- 
cellor to himſelf; and if he would conſult that 
D 3 Princi- 


” (+39 ] 

Principle within him, would find Reaſon 8 fair 
n Advocate for his Neighbour, as for him- 
far: But I proceed. . . went 


eee 
Of the Tryal of HoxzsT T. 


ceſſity makes an honeſt Man à Knave; 
I and if the World was to be the Judge, 


4 
956 ! according to the common teceiv d No- 
— tion, there would not be an honeſt poor 
Man left. alive. re 

A rich Man is an honeſt Man, u Thanks to 
him; for he would be a double Knave to cheat 
Mank ind, when he had no Need of it: He has 
no Occaſion to preſs upon his Integrity, nor fo 
much as to touch upon the Bqrders of Diſhone- 
ſty. Tell me of a Man, that is à very honeſt 
Man ; for he pays every Body punctually, runs 
into no body's Debt, does no Man any Wrong ; 
very well, What Circumſtances is he in? Why, 
he has a good Eſtate, a fine yearly Income, and 
no Buſineſs todo, The Devil muſt have full Poſ- 
| ſeſſion of this Man, if he fhould be a Knave3 for 
no Man commits Evil for the Sake of it; even the 
Devil himſelf has ſome farther Deſign in Sinning, 
than barely the wicked Part of it. No Man is 
ſo hardned in Crimes, as to commit them for the 
meer Pleaſure of the Fact; there is always ſome 
Vice gratify'd ; Ambition, Pride, or Avarice, 
make rich Men Knaves, and Neceſlity, the Poor: 
But to go on with this rich honeſt Man; his 
Neighbour a thriving Merchant, and whoſe Ho- 
neſty had as untainted a Character, as he can 
225 | — 
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pretend to, has a rich Ship caſt away, or a Fa- 
Gor Abroad broke in his Debt, and his Bills 
eome back proteſted, and he fails, is fain to ab- 

ſcond, and make a Compoſition : Our rich ho- 
neſt Man flies out upon him preſently, - he is a 
Knave, a Rogue, and don't pay People what he 
owes them; and we ſhould have a Law, That 
he that runs into Debt farther than he is able te 
Pay» ſhould be hang'd ; and the like. If the poor 
Man is laid Hold on by ſome Creditor, and- put 
in Priſon 3 ay, there let him lye, he deſerves it; 
'twill be an Example to keep others from the 
like; and now when all is done, this broken Mer- 
chant may be as honeſt a Man as the other. 
Iou ſay, you are an honeſt Man, How do you 
know it? Did you ever want Bread, and had 
you Neighbour's Loaf in your Keeping, and 
would ſtarve rather than eat it? Was you ever ar- 
reſted, and being not able by your felt or Friends, 
to make Peace with your Plaintiff, and at the 
ſame Time having another Man's Money in your 
Caſh' Cheſt, committed to your Keeping, ſufter'd 
your ſelt to be carry'd to Jayl, rather than break 
Bulk, and break in upon your Truſt: God him- 
ſelf has declar'd, ' That the Power of Extremity 
ts irreſiſtible, and that ſo, as to our Integrity, 
that he has bid us not deſpiſe the Thief that ſteals 
in ſuch a Caſe ; not that the Man is leſs a Thief, 
or the Fact leſs diſhoneſt: But the Text is moſt 
remarkably worded for Inſtru&ion; in this Point 5 
Don't you deſpiſe the Man; But remember, it 
you were driven to the ſame Exigence, you would 
be the ſame Man, and do the ſame Thing, tho” 
now you fancy your Principle ſo good; therefore, 
whatever his Crime may be as to God, don't re- 
proach him with it here; but you that think you 


ſtand, take heed,” leaſt you fall. 
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I an of th 1 ef * ſtat 
am ot the Opinion, that Cir- 
cumſtance, in ON 1 is not one * 


World would be honeſt: Neceſſity is aboye- the 


Power of human Nature; and. for. 1e 
$0 ſuffer a Man o, fall into that, leceſſity, x 


ſuffer him to ſin; becauſe Nature. is nos, Famiſh 
with Power to defend it ſelf, nor is e f 
able to fortify the Mind againſt it. 

What ſhall we ſay to five Men i Da Boat at rn 
without Proviſion, calling LT Council 
and reſolyivg. to kill one of them(; e for the 
others to feed on, and eat him? With v what Fass 


could the four look. up, and crave 3, Bleſſing on 


that Meat? With wizar 155 give W afrer 

it ꝰ And yet this has been done by ho Men! 
and I believe, the honeſteſt Man in the World 
might be fore d 12 it; yet here, is, h Manner of 
Pretence, but Neceſſity, to palliate the Crime. 
If it be argued twas the Loſs oP Man to 
fave the Four, tis anſwered, But what Authority 
to make him die to ſave their Lixes? How came 

the Man to owe them ſuch a Det » Twas Rob. 
bery and Murder; cas robbing him of his Lie, 


which wis his, Property to preſerve, mine; tis 
Murder, by taki: away the Life of an inngcenr 


Man; and at belt 'twas doing. Evil, One Good 
may come, which i is expreſely fox 
But there is a Kind of Equity dleaded, ! e 

Caſe; generally when Men are brought to ſuch a 
Paſs, they caſt Lots who ſhall be the, Man, an 
the voluntary Conſent at the Farty makes it law- 
ful (God himſelf being ſuppes d tp determine who, 
ſhall be the Man) which I deny; for it is in no 
Man' 8 er legally to con 1 to ſuch à Lot; 
no Man has a Right to give away his qu Li ? 
he may forfeit it to the Law, and looſe it; bu 
that's a n againſt . 6a woll as sacainl 
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the L aw and the four Men might by our Law have 
been try d and fang d for Marflers All that can be 
ſaid is, That Neceſſity makes the higheſt Crimes 
lawful, and Things Esil in their own” Nature are 
ma je | practicable by \ it- From theſe Extremes 
of Neceſſity, vr come to lighter Degrees: of it: 
and {a let us bring our honeſt Man to ſome Exieng- 
cies, He would not wrong any, Man of a Farthing s 
he could not ſieep if he ſhould be in any body's 
Debt; and he cannot be an honeſt, Man that can. 
2 That We may ſee now, whether this Man's 
Honeſty lyes any, deeper than his Neighbour g, 
turn the Scale of his Fortune a little: His 
Father leſt * but here comes 
ſome. Relations, and they trump up a Title to his 
Lands, and ſetve Ejectments upon his Tenants ; 
and ſo the Man gets into Trouble, Hurry of 
Boſiacls, and the Law : The extravagant Charges 
of.the Law: fink\him of all his ready Money, and 
his Rents being itopp d, the firſt Breach he makes 
upon his Honeſty, (that is, by his, former Rules)" he 

to a, Friend to borrow Money, tells him this 
Natter will be over he hopes quickly, and he 
ſhall: haye bis Rents to receive, and then he will 
n n 
ut here comes a Diſappointment, the Try 
comes on, and he is caſt, and his Title to the 
Eſtate proves defectire; his Father was cheated, 
and he not only loſes the Eſtate, but is call d up- 
on for the Arrears of the Rent he has receiv d; 
and- in ſhort, the Man is undone, and has not a | 
Penny to buy Bread, or help himſelf; and beſides, 
this cannot pay the Money he borrowed. f 
Now, turn to bis Neighbour, the Merchant, 
whom he had ſo loudly call d Knave, for Breaking 
in his Trade, he by this Time has made up with 
his Creditors, and got Abroad again; and he _ 
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him in the dtreet in his dejected Cireumſtanees: 
Well, ſays the Merchant, and Why dont you pay 
my Confin, your old Neighbour, the Money you borrow- 


ef him? Truly, ſays he, becauſe I have loft all ny 


Eſtate, and cant 745. nay I have nothing to live on. 
Well, but, returns the Merchant, Vun t you a Knave 
to borrow Monty, and now can't pay it? Why truly, 
ſays the Gentleman, ben I borrowed it, I realy 
deſn d to be honeſt, and did not queſtion but I ſhould 
have my Eſtate again, and then I had been able alſo, 
and would herbe paid him to a Penny, bur it has pro- 


ved otherwiſe; and tho” I would pay bim, if I had 


it, yet Lam nos able. Mill but, ſays the Merchant 
again, Did you not call me Knave ,"tho' I loft my Eſtate 
Abrvad, by unawidable Diſaſters, as ' you have loft 
yours at Home? Did you not upbraid ine, "becauſe J 
could not pay? I would have paid every” Body, F 1 

cotld,” as well as you. * "Why truly, ſays the Gentle 
man, I was a Fool, I did not confider what" it was 
tu be brought to Neceſſity, I ast you Hard m 
Now, let's carry on this Stary: The Mer- 
chant compounds With his Creditors, and paying 
every one a juſt Proportion, as far as "twill go; 
gets himſelf diſcharg d; and being bred to Buſi- 
nels, and indultrious, falls into Trade again, and 
raiſes himſelf to good Circumſtances; and at laſt, 
a lucky Voyage, or ſome Hit of Tride, fets him 
above the World again: The Man remembring 
his former Debrs, and retaining his Principle 
of Honeſty, calls his old Creditors together ; and 
tho he was formerly diſcharg'd from them all, vo- 
luntarily pays them the Remainder of their Debts. 
The Gentleman being bred to ho Buſineſs, and 
his Fortune deſperate, goes Abroad, and gets in- 
ro the Army, and behaving himſelf well, is made 
an Officer; and ſtill riſing by his Merit, becomes 
a great Man, but in his new Condition troubles 
not 
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pot his Head with his former Debts. in his native 
Country, but ſettles in the Court and Favour of 
the Prince, under whom he has made his Fortunes, 
there ſets up for the ſamę honeſt Man he did 


before. 


the honeſt Man, any more than which was the 
honeſt Penitent, the Phariſee or the Publican. 
Honeſty, like Friendſhip, is try'd in Affliction; 
and he that cries out loudeſt againſc thoſe who in 
the Time of this Tryal are forc d to give Ground, 
would perhaps yield as far in the like Shock of 
Misfgrtune, 1 ä 
To be honeſt when Peace and Plenty flows 
upon our Hands, is owing to the Bleſſing of our 
Parents; but to be honeſt, when Citcumſtances 
ow narrow, Relations turbulent and quarrel- 
ſome, when Poverty ſtares at us, and the World 
threatens; this Bleſſing is from Heaven, and can 
only be ſupported from thence. God Al- 
mighty is very little beholding to them, who will 
ſerve him juſt as long as he feeds them. Twas 
a ſtrong Argument the Devil uſed in that Dia- 
logue between Sathan and his Maker about Jeb. 
Tos he is a mighty good Man, and a mighty juſt 
Man, and well he may, while you give him every Thing 
be wants: I wou'd ſerve you my ſelf, and be as true 
to you as Job, if you wou'd be as kind and as boun- 
tiful to me, as you are to him: But now, do but lay 


your Finger on him; do but ſtop your Hand a little, and 


cut him ſhort ; ſtrip bim a little, and make him like 
one of thoſe poor Fellows that nou bow to him, and you 
will quickly ſee your good Man be like other Men ; nay, 
the Paſſion he will be in at bis Loſſes, will make him 
curſe you to your Face. *Tis true, the Devil was 
miſtaken in the Man, but the Argument had a 
great deal of Probability in ir, and the Moral may 
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tal 


be Nau both from the ma and 5 
OO... be by 15 
I. Thar tis an wal Tune Saban the Cha- 
racter of Honeſty and Uprightneſs, when à Min 
nas no Bufineſs to be in Etaploy 43 in, and ho — 
to preſs him. 

II. That when Erigeuckt And Diltreſſes bs 
'a Man, then is the Time t6 POR the W ty of 
bis Principle. 5485 — 


The prölperöus honeſt 10 6 can d by ba 
ſri ting tell the World he is honeſt, but the diſtte 
And ruin'd 295 Man hears other People + 
him he is h 
In this was therefore; ſince Allowance mie 
* for human Infirmities, we are to di- 
ge between an Accident and a Practice. 1 
am not pleading to encourage Any Man tp nake 
no Sctuple of treſpaſſing upon his oneſty in in Tims 
of Necellity : But I cannot condemn” eve 
for a Knave, 'who by unuſua! Preſſures, 7 
ifficulties, or other Temptation, has been left 
to flip, and do an ill Action, as we call it, 
which perhaps this Perſon would never have 
ſroop'd to, if the Exigence had not been too 
great for his Reſolution. The Scripture ſays of 
David, He was a Man after God's own Heart; and 
yet we hare ſeveral Things recorded of him, 
which, 1 the modern Way of cenſuring 
People in this Age, would have given him the 
Character of a very ill Man: But I coneeive,.thc 
Teſtimony of David's Uprightnels, given us ſo 
authentickly from the Scripture, is given from 
this very Rule, That the Inclination of his Heart, 
and the general Bent of his Practice, was to ſerve 
and obey his Great Sovereign Benefactor, how- 
ever, 


„ 
ever human Frailty, back d with Extremities o 
Citcumſtances, or powerful Temptations, mig 
betray him, to commit Actions Which he w 

not otherwiſe haye done. The Falling into a Crimes 
will got denominate a Man diſhoneſt ; for bum 


num eft errare. The Charader of a Man ought 
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to be laben from the geperal Tenour of his Be- 


baviour, and from his allowed Practice. David 
took the Shew-Bread, from the Prieſts, which it 
was not lawful for him to eat. David knew, that 
God, who commanded the Seu Bread ſhould not 
be eaten, had however commanded him by the Law 


ol Nature, not to be ſtarv d; and therefore, preſs d 
his Hunger, he ventures upon the Commandment: , 


e Scripture ĩs very remarkable in expreſſing it, 


Aude 
Dari when ha muas an hungry: And the Occaſion for 


which our Bleſſed Lord himſelf quoted this Text, 


is very remarkable. viz. to prove, that Things 
otherwiſe unlawful, 


ceſſity, Matth. xii. 4. 


may be made lawtul by Ne- 


Another Time, David in his Paiſion reſolyes_ 
the Deſtruction of Nabal and all his Family, 


which, without Doubt, was a great Sin; and 


the Principle which, he went upon, to wit, Re- 


venge for his churliſh and ſaucy Anſwer to hinge : 
|? en 


was ſtill a greater Sin; but the Temptation bac 


by the Strength of his Paſſion, had the better of him 
at that Time: And this upright honeſt Man had 


murder d Nabal and all his Houſe, if God had 
not prevented him. 


Many Inſtances of like Nature the Seripture | 


has left upon Record, giving Teſtimony to the 
Character of good Men, from the general Practice 
and Bent of their . without leaving any 


Reproach upon them 


r particular Failings, tho 


thoſe Sins baye been extraordinary. provoking, and 


in their Circumſtances ſcandalous enough. p 1 1 


* 
-\ 


_ DO {TS 
If any Man would be ſo weak as from hee 
to draw Encouragement to allow himſelf in eaſy 
Treſpaſſes upon his Honeſty, on the Pretence of 
Neceflities, let him go on with me to the fur- 
ther End of this Obſervation, and find room for 
it if he can. | | 
If ever the honeſt Man I ſpeak of, by what- 
ſdever Exigence or Weakneſs, thus lips from the 
Principle of his Integrity, he never falls to ex- 
preſs his own Diſlike of it; he acknowledges up- 
all Occaſions, both to God and to Man, his 
having been overcome, and been prevail'd upon 
to do, what he does not approve of; he is too 
much aſham'd of his own Infirmity, to pretend 
to vindicate the Action, and he certainly is re- 
ſtor'd to the firſt Regulation of his Principles, as 
ſoon as the Temptation is over. No is 
fonder to accuſe him than he is to accuſe himſelf; 


and he has always upon him the ſincere Marks | 


of a Penitent. 


Tis plain from hence, that the Principle of 


the Man's Integrity is not deſtroy'd, however; 
he may have fallen, tho' ſeven times a Day; 
— F muſt while I live reckon him for an honeſt 

an. | 

Nor am I going about to ſuppoſe, that the Ex- 
tremities and Exigencies which have preſs d Men 
of the beſt Principles, to do what at another time 
they would not do, make thoſe Actions become 
leſs Sinful, either in their own Nature or Circum- 
ſtances. The Guilt of a Crithe with reſpe& to 
its being 4 Crime, viz. an Offence againſt God, is 
not removed by the Citcumſtances of Neceſſity. 
It is without Doubt a Sin for me to ſteal ano- 
ther Man's Food, tho' it was to ſupply * 
Nature; for how do I know whether he whoſe 


Food I ſteal may not be in as much Danger of 


Starving 
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Starving for want of it, as I; and if not, tis taking 
to my own Uſe what I have no Righe to, and 
taking it by Force or Fraud ; and the Queſtion 
isnot as to the Right or Wrong, whether I have 
a Neceſſity to eat this Man's Bread or no; but 
whether it be his or my own? If it be his, and 
not my own, I cannot do it without a manifeſt 
Contempt of God's Law, and breaking the 
Eighth Article of it, Thow ſhale not Steal. Thus 
as to God, the Crime is evident, let the Neceſſity 
But when we are conſidering human Nature 
ſubjected by the Conſequences of Adam's Tranſ- 
greſſion, to Frailty and Infirmity; and regarding 
things from Man to Man, the Exigencies and Ex- 
tremities of ſtreightned Circumſtances ſeem to 
me to be moſt prevailing Arguments, why the 
Denomination of a Man's general Character ought 
not, by his fellow Mortals ( ſubjef# to the ſame 
Infirmities) to be gathered from his Miſtakes, his 
Errors or Failings, no not from his being guilty 
of any extraordinary Sin, but from the Manner 
and Method of his Behaviour. Does he go on 
to commit Frauds, and make a Practice of his 
Sin? Is ita Diſtreſs ? Is it a Storm of AMiRior, 
and Poverty has driven him upon the Lee Shore 
of Temptation? Or is the Sin the Port he ſteer d 
for? A Ship may by Streſs of Weather be driven 
upon Sands and dangerous Places, and the Skill 
of the Pilot not be blameable ; but he that runs 
againſt the Wind, and without any Neceſſity, 

upon. a Shelve which he ſees before him, muſt 
do it on purpoſe to deſtroy the Veſſel, and ruine 
the Voyage. | | 
In ſhort, if no Man can be call 'd honeſt, but 
he who is never overcome, to fall into any Breach 
ft this ReRitude of Life; none but he who 
| is 


is ſufficiently fortified againſt all Poſſibility of 
being tempted by proſpects, or driven by Diltreſs, 
to make any Treſpafs upon his Integrity; Woe be 
unto me that Write, and to moſt that Read, here 
ſhall we find the honeſt Man? 
The Scripture is particularly expreſſive of this 
in the ' The Righteous Man falleth ſeven times 
a Day, and riſeth again. Why, this is very ſtrange, 
if a Man come, to commit ſeven Crimes in a Day, 
that is, many, for the Meaning is Indefinite, can 
this be an honeſt Man? : What ſays rhe! World ot 
bim? Hang him, he is a Knave, a Raſcal, a Diſ- 
honeſt Fellow; this is the Judgment of Men: But 
in, the Judgment of Scripture this may be a 
Righteous Man. L . 8 
The main Deſign, of this Head and the prope 
Application of it is, to tell us we ought not be 
too haſty to Brand our Brother for his Sins, 
his Infirmities or Misfortunes, ſnce he that is Diſ- 
honeſt in your Eyes, by a caſual -or other Crime 
which he Commits, may rife from that Diſaſter 
by a fincere Repentance, and be to morrow an 
honeſter Man than thy ſelf in the Eyes of his Sc 
Maker. F . „nge 
Bur here I am aſſaulted with anocher eenſo- de 
rious honeſt Man; here yon talk of falling to f 
Day, and riſing again to Morrow Sinn'pg and ch 
Repenting; why here is a Fellow has cheated me U 
ot 500 J. and he comes canting to me of his Re- 
pentance, tells me he hopes God has forgiven | du 
him; and it would be hard for me to call to Re- £2 
membrance what God has wipd ont; he is I © 
heartily ſorry for the Fault, and the like, and 
begs my Pardon, that is, begs my Eſtate indeed: lo 
For what's all this to my Money, let him pay me WW 
and 1'll forgive him too; God may forgive him ! 
the Sin, but that's: nothing to my Debt. * 
| ; 7 
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bis baJoig fag} 0” 
Why truly, in Anſwer to this in Patt, you ate 
in the, Right if the Man be able to make you any 
Satisfation, and does not-do it; for I queſtion 
not, but eyery . Treſpaſs, of this Nature requires 
Reſtitution, as well as Repentance ; Reſtitution as 
far as the poſſible Power of the Party extends; and 
if the laſt, be not found, rheficſt is not likely to 
But if the Man, either is not able to make you 
any Reſtitution at all, or does make you Reſtituti- 
on to the utmoſt of his Capacity, and then comes 
and ſays as before; then the- Poor Man is in 
he Right, and you in the Wrong; for I make no 
Queſtion likewiſe to affirm, and could prove it by 
unanſwerable Arguments, He may be an Honeſt Man 
who taugt pay his Debts, but he cannct be an Hotteſt 
Innumkrable Accidents reduce Men from Plen- 
tiful Fortunes to mean and low Cireumſtances ; 
ſome protut d by their own Vices and Intempe- 


rance;, ſome by Infirmities, Ignorance, and meer 
waut of "Jodgmen to manage their Affairs: 
Some by rauds and Cheats of other Men, 


ſome by meer Caſualty and unavoidable Acci- 
dents; - whietein the Sovereignty of Providence 
ſhews us, that the Race is not to the Swift, or 
the Battle to. the Strong; or Riches to Men of 
Underſtanding ... ... "oY 
Firſt, Some by Viees and Interhperinte are re- 
duc'd to Poverty and Diſtreſs ; Our Honeſt Man 
cannot fall in the Misfortunes of th's Claſs, be- 
cauſe there the very Poverty is a Siti, being produe d 
from a ſinful Cauſe. As its far from being al- 
low d, as af Exeuſe ts a Murtherer, to lay he 
was in Drink, becauſe it is excuſing 4 Crime 
with a Ctime: So for a Man to ruin his For- 
tunes, as the Prodigal in 4 Goſpel, with — 


C 50 3 
ous [ ;jving, all the Effekts are wicked and d 2 
horeſt, as they partake of the Diſhoneſty of the 
Cauſe from whence they proceed: For he cannot 
be an honeft Man, why wants where with to pay 
his Debts, aftet having ſpent what ſhould have 
_ dilchat d them, in Luxury and Debauches. 
Secendiy, Some by Igneranec and want of Judg - 
ment to manage their Affaits, are brought to 
Porerty and Diſtreſs ; theſe may be honeſt Men, 
"notwithſtanding their Weaknefs for I won't un- 
dertake that none of our honeſt Men ſhall be 
Fools: Tis true the good Man, is the wiſe Man, 
as to the main Part of Wiſdom, which is in- 
eluded in his Piety, but many 4 Religious Man 
who oa not do any Wrong wil to his 
Neighbour, is oblig d ar laſt re injure both his 
own Family: and ber Peep for want of Dif- 
cretion to guide him in his Affairs, and to j for 
himſelf: and therefore 1 dare not Tax all our 
Fools with being Kyaves, nor will I ſay but fuch a 
Man may be Honeſt: Some will fay; but ſuch 
a Man ſhonld not venture into Buſineſs, which he 
is not able ro manage, and therefore twas the 
Vice of . bis Underſtanding, and like the Caſe in 
the firſt Article, ive ExC fing * Fault with a 
Fault. 
1 cannot allow this, Tot if I Ati ache u 4 
Fool ventures into Trade, Tanſwer, becauſe he 
is 3 l not becauſe he is 4 Knave.” 5 


FE could their own 2 Aiſcern, 
e. be No longer Fools g ot ben. 


"<6 you © while convince a Man hat te wants 
Diſcretion, You muſt give him Diſcretion to be 
ediivinc'd : Tin then be cannot know hie has it 
not, becgufe be has it not. No Man is anfwerable, 

** 112 either 
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either to God or Man, fox that which he never 
was Maſter of: The moſt proper Expteſſion 
that ever I met with in this Nature, was of 2 
certain Ideot or Natural, which a Gentleman 
of my Acqua intance kept in his Family, - who 
being on his Death- Bed, was obſerv'd to be very 
5 and much concern d about. dying; the 
entleman ſent a Miniſter: to him, who as well 
as he could to his Underſtanding, diſcourſed with 
him about Death and judgment to come; the 
poor Creature who was hardly ever able to give 
a tational Anſwer to a Queſtion - before, : after 
hearing him very attentively, broke out into 
Tears with this Expreſſion, That be hoped God winld 
kim Juqmeut ta underfland. Whatever it may be 
as to the Soul, I am poſitive.in the Caſe of human 
Affairs, o Man (is anſwerable to Man for any 
more than his Diſcretion; Events are not in our 
23 — —— — 8 in Liſe, tha. 
may be Weak in judgment. 
Thirdly, Some are ruin'd, and are yet merely 
ſive, 3 defrauded and cheated by 
ves, or plundered and rifled by Thieves, or 
immediate Caſualties, as Fire, Enemies, Storms, 
loods, and the like; theſe are Things which nei- 
ther touch the Man's nor his Diſcre- 
tion. Thus Jeb was by God's Permiſſion and 
the Agency of the Devil, reduc'd in a Moment 
from a plentiful Eſtate to be as naked as he 
came out of his Mother's Womb: I would fain 
ask thoſe who ſay, no Man can be an honeſt 
Man if he does. not his Debts, who paid 
"rok Debts if he own' „ and where was his 
iſnoneſty, if he did not them ? I ſtill rea- 
dily grant that he cannot be an honeſt Man who 
does not R can ; but Tony 
E 3 * 


(52 ] 
wiſe; then the Words ought - to be altered, and 
they ſhould ſay, he cannot be an honeſt Man 
who borrows any Money, or buys any Thing up- 
on his Credit, and this cannot be true. 
But ſince I have led myſelf into the Argument, 
I cannot but make a fmall- Digreſſion concerning 
People who fail in Trade: I conceive the greatett 
Error of ſuch is their Terror about Breaking, by 
which they ate tempted while their Credit is 
good, tho their Bottom be naught, to puſh far 
ther in; expecting, or at leaſt hoping, by the Pro- 


fits of ſome happy Voyage, or ſome lucky Hit,, 


as chey call it, to retrieve” their Circumſtances, 
and ſtand their Grou dee 
1 Qmuſt confeſs, 1: cannot vindicate the Honeſty 
of this; for he, who knowing his Circumſtances 
to be once naught, and his om worn out; 
ought not in Juſtice to enter into any Man's Debt; 
for Then he Trades on their Riſque; not on his 
own, and yet Trades for his on Profits, not 
theirs; this is not fair, becauſe he deceives the 
Cred itor, who ventures his Eſtate on that Bot- 
tom whicli he ſuppoſes to- be good, and the o- 
ther knows is not. Nay, tho' he really pays 
this Creditor, he is not honeſt; for in Conſci- 
ence, his former Creditors had à Right to all 
his Effects, in Proportion to their Debts; and if 
he really pays one all, and the reſt but a Share, 
'tis a Wrong to the Whole. 

I would therefore adviſe all Tradeſmen, who 
find their Circumſtances declining, as ſoon, at 
leaſt, as they firſt-diſcern themſelves to be unca- 
pable of paying their Debts, if not, while yet 
they can pay every one all, make a full Stop, 
and call all People together; if there is enough 
to pay them all, let them have it, if not, let 
them have their juſt Shares of it; by this Means 
94h 2-1 you 
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"you will certainly have God's Bleſſing, and the 
Character of an honeſt, Man, left to begin again 
-with ; and Creditors are often prevail'd with, in 
Conſidetration of ſuch à /generous Honeſty, to 
tarow back ſomething to put ſuch a Man in a 
Poſture to lite again; or by further voluntary Cre- 
dit and Friendfhip, to uphold him. This is much 
better alſo with reſpect to Intereſt, as well as Ho- 
nefty, than to run on to all Extremities, till the 
Burthen falls too heavy, either for Debtor or 
Creditor to bear: This would prevent many of 
the Extremities; which, I ſay, puts the Honeſty 
of a Man to ſo extraordinary a 'Tryal. - 

An hoheſt Principle would certainly dictate to 
the Man, if it were conſulted with, that when 
he knows he is not able to pay, it is not lawful 


for him to borrow. Taking Credit is a Promiſe 


of Payment; 'a Promiſe of Payment is tacitly 
underſtood, and he cannot be honeſt who promiſes 
what he knows he cannot perform, 4s I ſhall 
note more at large on another Head. But if the 
Man be paid, yet it was not an honeſt Act; 


etwas deceiving! the Man, and making him run a 


greater Riſque than he knew of, and ſuch a Riſque 
as he would not have run, had he known your 


Circumſtances and Bottom, as you do; ſo that 


here is Deceit upon Deceiti 1220 S941 IT 
This I know is. a diſputed Point, and a Thing 
which a great many practiſe, whopaſls for very ho- 


neſt Men in the World; but like it not the better 


tor that; I am very poſitive, that he who takes 
my Goods on the Foot of his Credit, when if 
he ſhould dye the next Day, he knows his Eſtate 
will not pay” me five Shillings in the Pound; 


tho*:he ſhouſd nt dye, but does pay me at the | 


Time appointed, is as much guilty of a Fraud, 
as if he aQually robb'd my Houſe. Credit is a 
| | 3 receiv'd 
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receiv d Opinion of a Man's Honeſty and Abili- 
ty, his Willingneſs to pay, and his having where- 
With to pay; and he who wants either of theſe, 

his Credit is lame. Men won't ſell their Goods 
to a litigious quarrelſome Man, tho' he be never 
ſo rich, nor to a needy Man, tho' he be never 
ſo honeſt. Now, if all the World believe | 
am honeſt and able, and I know I am not the 
1aſt; I cannot be the fir, if I take their Goods 
updn Credit; tis vain to pretend, Men Trade 


upon the general Riſque of Mens Appearance, 


and the Credit of, common Fame, and all Men 
have an equal Hazard. I ſay no: Men may ven- 
ture their Eſtates in the Hands of a flouriſhing 
Bank rupt, and he by Virtue of his yet unſhaken 
Credit is truſted; but he cannot be honeſt that 
takes this Credit, becauſe he knows his Circum- 
ſtances are quite otherwiſe than they are ſup- 
posid to be, that the Man is deceiy d, and he is 
2 rg „ id pots oi gay 

his Digreſſion is not fo remote from the pur- 
poſe, as I expected, when I began it; the Honeſty 
that I am ſpeaking of, chiefly: reſpe&s Matters 
of Commerce, of wheh Credit and Payment of 
Debt are the molt conſiderable Branches; 
There is another, Article in Trade, which 
many very honeſt Men have made familiar to 
themſelves, which yet I think, is in no Caſe to 
be defended ; and that is relating to Counterfeit 
Money. Cuſtom, before the old Money was 
ſuppreſs d in Exland, had prevail'd: fo far upon 
Honeſty, that T'have ſeen ſome Men put all their 
Braſs Money among their runing Caſh, to be told 
over in every Sum they paid, in Order to have 
ſomebody or other take it; I have heard many 
People own they made no Scruple of it, bur [ 
conld never find them give one good Reaſon to 
Juſtify the Honeſty of it. © Fir, 


— —— [ ꝗêüꝗ— H— — 


| 


otter the {ame Piece to aſjather: I know go worſe 
Fraud in its Degree in the World, and J doubt 
got to Prove; ir ſo beyond Contradiction-. 

ng It che firſt Perſon did. not take this Piece of | | 
ar ff Money, is was becauſe being both 9 aud if 
$kilful, he could diſcover ar 5 and 1 I offer it | 1 
to another tis with an Expectation, that he heing 
57 either leſs watchful or leſs skillful, ſhall oręrlocl 


| | it. comes for. Money, and it 

4 ought to g0 : To which I Anſwer, that is 

E, 8 Fo ' : $51 1H) h | 22 ; 

i. WW juſt as good a Reaſon as this: A has cheated me, 

and therefore I may Cheat B. If I have recciv- | 

by ed a Sum of Money for good, and knowing not | 
of that any of it is otherwiſe, offer it in Payment to | 
be another: This is Juſt and Honeſt ; but, if on this | 
ds ther Man's telling it over, he. returns, me a Piece | 
+ of Braſs or Counterfeit Maney, which) P change þ 
_ gin, and afterwards knowing this to be ſuc 1 
en 

n- 


= it, and ſo 'T ſhall make an Advantage of my 
ar: | Neighbour's Ignorance, or want of Ca. 


ſly Til put, ſome. parallel Cafes to this, to illuſtrate 
ers it: Suppoſe a blind Man comes into a, Shop te 
of boy Goods of me, and giving. me a. Guinea t9 
change, I ſhall give him the Remainder in bad Mo- | 
ch bey; would nor every Body fay 'twas a. barbarous 1 
Thing? Why the other is all one, for if the Ferſog 18 
be ignorant of Money, he is blind as to the Poim 
Feit in Hand; and nothing can be more unfair than 
el to take the Advantage. 
Suppole again a young Boy, or a Servant new- 
ly entred in Trade, is ſent to buy Gocds, ard . 
by his Maſter's Order, he asks for ſuch a Com- "| 
modity; and you preſuming upon the Rawnc1+ 8 
of the Meſſenger, deliver a Sort of a meane- =_ 
Quality, and take the full Price of him; would {1 
you grudge to be uſed ſcurvily for ſuch a Trick? \ 
Why, no lefs or better is Offering Braſs for Silver, 1 
| E 4 Pie | { 
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reſuming only the want of Care or Shall i in the 
Receives ſhall paſs it unobſery'd... © * 

Ay, but ſays a learned Tradeſman who would be 
thought honeſter than ordinary; I always change 
it again, if it be brought back? Yes Sir, ſo does 2 
Pick-Pccket give you your Handkerehief again 
when you have faſten d on him, and threaten d him 
with the Mob. The, Matter in ſhort is this; if 
the Man whom you have cheated, can cheat no 
Body elle, then no Thanks to you; when he 
comes to you, and charges the Fraud upon you, 
you'll * ele Sat Sado becauſe if you won't, 
the Law will compel. you to it. 

But if the Fraud ay be catried 1 as you 

ate matifeſtly wüling, conſenting, and inſtrumen- 
— im 1 [than it ſhould ;* behold the Conſequence, 
your frſt fin againſt Honeſty i is multiplied in all 
the Hands thro! whom this Piece of bad Money 
knowingly ſo paſſes, tilt ar laſt it happens to go 
fingle to a poor Man that can't put it off, and 
the Wrong and Injury may iſſue where it was 
wanted to buy Bread for a ſtarving Family. 

All the Excuſes I could ever meet with could 
never fatisfy me, that it can conſiſt with Honeſty, 
to put Braſs or Copper away for Gold or Silver, 
any more than it would, to give a blind Meſſen- 
ger Sand inſtea N Soar or 2 ong A am 
of white, of: . 
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07 H onzeny in ; Promiſes. - . 


a ales i 1 by bis ird (ad arc by 
JA Wl bis Horns; ſays an old Engl Proverb. 
5 If L underſtand the true Meaning of it, 

=2 tis, that the Honeſty of a Man is x rhe 
ra Je MnRual obſerving his Word, as naturally 
and plainly" as any Creature” is known by the 
moſt obvious Diſtinction. Tis the * — 

Quality of an honeſt Man, the diſtinguiſhi 

Mark to know him by. His Word or Promiſe is 

as ſacred to him in all his Affaits in the World, 

as the ſtrongeſt Obligation which ean be laid on 
him; nor is it a Thing form'd by him from ſet- 
tled Reſolutions, ' or Meaſures of Policy taken 
up of courſe to raiſe or fix his Reputation; but 
tis the native Produce of his honelt Principle : : 

Tis rhe Conſequence, and his Honeſty is the 

Cauſe; he ceaſes to be Honeſt; When he ceaſes 

to preſerye this ſolemn Regard to his Word. 

It he gives his Word, any Man may —— 
upon it, for the Safety of his Liſe or Eſtate; he 
ſcorns to prevaricate * ſhift himſelf off from the 

Pence Obſeryance of it, tho it be to his Loſs. 

I ean'r abate an honeſt Man an Inch in the pun- 
dual Obſervance of a Promiſe made upon Parole, 
if it be in the Man's poſſible Power to perform 
jr, becauſe there ſeems to be ſomething roo baſe 

to conſiſt with Honeſty in the very Nature of a 

Man that ean go back from his Word. | 

The Reverence” our Anceſtors paid to their 

Den or Word paſt, I am of the Opinion, 

i | | ou 
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gave that remarkable Brand of Infamy and Sean- 
4 upon the Affront of giving the Lie; a Gentle- 
man, which is, in ſhort, the modern Term for ai; 
honeſt Man, or, a Man of Honour, eannot receive 
a greater Reproach; than to bi told, he lies; that 
is, that he forfeits his Word, breaks his Veraci- 


ty; for rhe Minpag be oes Ne 
— dil; r [ of — amily, de 

om. his per A anc comimences 

Rake, Sco Scoungrel,, and any Thing. — 
Some People, who. have run their Paints of Ho. 
pour to the Extreams, are of the Opinion, that 
this Affront of the Lie ought not to be given to 
any Thing they,call a Gentleman, or that calls 
Himſelf ſo, till 2 has ſo A expoſed himſelf to 
all other Degre nas as to bear Kicking 
or Caning, 7 — ling that after this, when be 
breaks his Word, he may be told, be lies, or any 
T hing elſe ; bur till Then the very Thin it, elf 
is ſo intolerable an Abuſ le, that the Per on who f 
ventures to treſpaſs ſo foully on the Rules of good f 
n 
ti 
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Manocrs, deſerves not the Honour of fair Play 
for his Life: But as ſome Beaſts of Prey are refu- 
ſed the fair Law of the Field, and are knock'd 
down in every Hedge; ſo. thele, like "Bullies and 
meer Rakes, may be piſtol d in the Dark, and 


ſtabb'd at the Corner of an Alley; that is to ſay, f 
any Meaſure may be uſed with them, to diſmiſs 8 
them from the Society of Mankind, as Fellows 
not ſufferable in the Common- wealth of good 6 
Manners. b 
1 do not argue for thele Extremes 3 bur I in- 8 
ſtance in this, to teſtify the Veneration all good 0 
Men have for the Word or Promiſe of an honeſt | ; 
Man, and the Eſteem which the Integrity ofthe Mind h 
expreſs d by a zealous Regard to the Words of 10 


the Mouth, have obtain 'd in the Warld. The 
French , 


[59 ] 


French, hen they expreſs themſelves in Vindica- 
tion of their Honour, always bring it about by 
this, Je ſuis hone de Parole, I am an honelk 
Man, or a Man of my Word; that is, I am 4 
Man that may be truſted upon my Parole ; for 1 
never break my Word. bil 1 1 
Such was the Value put upon the Promiſes of 
Men in former Time, that a Promiſe of Payment 
of Money was recoverable in our Courts by Law, 
till the Inconvenieneies proy'd ſo many, that an 
Act was made on Purpoſe to reſtrain it to a Sum 
under ten Pounds: But to this Day, if a Man 
promiſes Matriage-to a Woman, eſpecially if ſhe 
has \ ny him any Favours upon that Conticie, 
the Laws of the Land, which therein have Re- 
gard to the Laws of Honour, will oblige him to 
make it good, and allow it to be a ſufficient Plea 
to forbid his marrying with any body elſe. :. 

There are innumerable Inſtances of the Vene- 
ration all Nations pay to the expreſſive Article of 
human Veracity. In the War, you mect with 
frequent Inſtances. of Priſoners. diſmiſs d by a ge- 
nerous Enemy, upon their, Parole, either to pay 
their Ranſom, or to procure ſuch or ſuch Condi- 
tions, or come back and ſurrender themſelves Pri- 
ſoners; and he that ſhould forfeit this Parole, 
wou'd be poſted in the Enemy's Army, and hiſod 
out of his One:: b „ Citi 

I know nothing a wiſe Man would not chuſe 
to do, rather than by breaking his Word, give 
the World ſuch an undeniable Teſtimony of his 
being a Knave: This is that good Name which 
Solomon ſays is better than Life, and is a preaous 
Ointment, and which, when a Man has once 11. be 
has nothing left worth keeping. A Man may even 
hang himſelf out of the Way ; for no Man that 
looks like a Man, will keep his Comps 8 
. en 


Ws [ 60 ] 
When a Man has once come to'breaking' his 
Word, no Man, that has any Value for his Re- 
putation, cares to be ſeen in his Company; but all 
good Men ſhun him, as if he were infected with 
the Plague. i 1 540 D 5 12 CT SRI 28c13 N54, 
There are Men indeed, who will be extceding 
ual to their Words and Promiſes,” who yet 
cannot be call'd honeſt Men, becauſe they have 
other Vices and Excurſions that render them other 
Ways wicked: Theſe give their Teſtimony to 
the Beauty of Honeſty, by chuſing it as the beſt 
Mask to put a Gloſs upon their Actions, and con- 
ceal the other Deformities ot their Lives ; and fo 
Honeſty, like Religion, is made Uſe of to diſ- 
guiſe the Hypocrite, and raiſe a Reputation upon 
che Shadow, by the Advantage it takes of- the 
real Eſteem the World has of the Subſtance : I ſay 
of this Counterfeit-Honeſty, as is ſaid of Religi- 
on in like Caſes. If Honeſty was not the moſt ex- 
cellent Atrainment, twould not be made Uſe of 
as the moſt ſpecious Pretence; nor is there a more 
exquiſite Way for a Man to play the Hypocrite, 
than to pretend an extraordinary Zeal to the 
Performance of his Promiſes ; | becauſe, when the 
Opinion of any Man's Honeſty that Way, has 
ſpread in the Thoughts of Men, there is nothing 
o great, but they will truſt him with, nor ſo 
hard, but they will do. it for him. 
All Men revererice'ar honeſt Man; the Knaves 
ſtand in Awe of hit, Fools adore him, and wiſe 
Men loye him; and thus is Virtue its own Re- 
Wart. . e BL Luke 299781 | 
HFoneſt Men are in more Danger from this one 
Hypocrite, than from 20 open Knaves; for theſe 
have a Mark plac'd upon them by their general 
Character, as a Buoy upon a Rock to warn Stran- 
gers from venturiug upon it: But the Hypocrites a 
1 * . . „„ C80 4 1 ike 
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like a Pit cover'd over, like Shoals under Water, 
and Danget conceal'd which cannot be ſeen. 1 
muſt confeſs, I have found theſe the moſt dats 
gerous, and have too deeply ſuffer d by throwing 
my ſelf on their Proteſtations of Honeſty: The 
Eſteem I always entertain'd of the moſt beautiful 
Gift God has beftow'd, or Man could receive, has 
made me the eaſiet to be deceiv'd with the Re- 


ſemblance of it. | 
So much as I, or any one elſe, by the Vitiouſ- 


neſs of our own Nature, or the prevailing Force of 


Accidents, Snares, and Temprations, have devia- 
ted from this ſhining Principle, ſo fat we have been 
fooliſh; as well as wicked; ſo much we have to 


repent of towards out Maker, and be aſham'd of 


towards our Neighbour. ' 

For my Part, I am never backward to own, 
let who will be the Reader of theſe Sheets, that 
to the Diſhonour'of my Maker, and the juſt Scan- 
dal of my own Honeſty, I have not paid that due 
Regard to the Rectitude of this Principle, which 
my own Knowledge his own'd to be its due; let 
thoſe who-have been juſter ro themſelves, and 
to the Giver of it, rejoice in the Happineſs, ra- 
ther than triumph over the Infirmity. on 

But let them be ſure, they have been juſter on 
their own Parts; let them be poſitive, that theic 
own Integrity is untainted, and would abide all 
che Tryals and Racks, that a ruin'd Fortune, 
{irong Temptations, and deep ' DiltrMes, could 
bring it into: Let them not boaſt till theſe Dan- 
gers are paſt, and they put their Armour off; and 
it they can do it then, I will freely acknowledge, 
they have leſs need of Repentance than IJ. 

Not that I pretend, as I noted before, and 
ſhall often repeat, that theſe Circumſtances ten- 
der my Failing, or any Man's elſe, the leſs a — 

N 
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but they make the Reaſon, Why we that have 
Fallen, ſhould rather be pity'd than reproach'd by 
thoſe who think they. ſtand; deren , when the 
ſame Aſſaults are made upon the Chaſtity of 


their Honour, it may be every jot as likely to be 
proſtitured as their Neighbours. | 

And ſuch is the Folly of Scandal, as well as 
the Blindneſs of Malice, that it ſeldom fixes Re- 
proach upon the right Foot : I have ſeen ſo much 
of it, with reſpe& to other People, as well 
as my ſelf, that it gives me a very ſcoundrel Opi- 
nion of all thoſe People whom I find forward to 
load their Neighbours with Reproach. Nothing 
is more frequent in this Caſe, than to run away 
with a Piece of a Man's Character, in which 
they err, and do him Wrong ; and leave that Part 
of him untouch'd which is really black, and 
would bear it; this makes me ſometimes, 
when with the humbleſt and moſt abaſing 
Thoughts of my ſelf, 1 look up, and betwixt 
God and my own Soul, cry out, hat à Vr 
am 1! at the ſame time ſmile at the hair- brain d 
2 N whoſe Tongue tipt with Malice, runs a- 
head of his Underſtanding, and miſſing the Crimes 
for which I deſerve more than he can inflict, re- 
proaches me with thoſe I never committed. Me- 
thinks I am ready to call him back, like the 
Huntſman, when the Dogs run upon the Foil, and 
ſay, hold, hold, your are wrong ; take him here, 

you have him. 3 | 

I queſtion not but tis the ſame with other Peo- 
ple 3 fof when Malice is in the Heart, Reproach 
generally goes a Mile before Conſideration, and 
where is the Honeſty of the Man all this while? 
This is trampling upon my Pride, ſed majo- 
ri faſtu; but with greater Pride ; ti 


| 'tis expoſing my 
Diſhoneſty, but with the higheſt Koavery ; dis 


GR © 

1 Method no Man will take, and When 
taken, no honeſt Man regards; wherefore, let 
hone of theſe Sons of Slander take Satisfaction in the 
2 Aeknowledgments I am always ready to 
make of my own failing, for that Humility with 
Which I always find Cauſe to look into my own 
Heartgwhere I ſee others worſez and more guiley of 
Crimes than they can lay to my Charge, yet makes 
me look back upon their Weakneſs with the laſt 
Contempt, who fix their impotent Charges where 
there. is not Room to take hold, and run away 
_ Air, and Shadow of Crimes never com- 
bred. ET DOG +: F309 Lg 

I have inſtanc'd this, not at all on my own 
Account, for tis not worth while; for it I am 
injur d, what's that to troubling the World with, 
when I am forgotten ; but while I am examin- 
ing rhe niceſt Article in the World, Honeſty, I can 
not but lay down theſe three Heads from the pre- 
ccding Obſervations. * 


1. He who is forward to reproach the Infirmities 
other Mens Honeſty, is very near 4 Breach of 
2. He that huſtily reproaches another "without ſuffi- 
cient Ground, _ be an Joe ek. 
. Where there may be ſufficient Ground of Reproach, 
4 yet an honeſt Man is always tender of his Neigh- 
'bour's Charatter from the Senſe of bis own 
' Hailij. 1 | Tra ? Wk 2 . 


But I return to Honeſty, as it affects a Man's 


Medping his Word, which is the Counter- part of 


his Principle, and this becauſe as I faid, I ſhould 
chiefly regard this Honeſty, as it concerns human 
Affairs Converlation, and Negotiation. And 

oF , Ea | ; 1 7 70 | 


5 


„ 


N | 


% nere eat 1 5 ' G1. Seele 
And bere 1 meer with 2 Tradelman gots 
juſt in n of his Neighhburs: 

ell, I have been ar a Place for Money, ſahrhe, but 

can get none; there's ſuch a one, he paſſes for an 
honeſt Man, but J am ſure he is a great Rogue to 
me, for he has promiſed me Fee A long 
Time, but puts me off ſtill from Time to. Time 3 a 
be makes fo 8755 of wn of his Word, than | 
of drinking a Glaſs of Beer. I am ſure be has 
told me forty Lies already; this is one of your 
hone Men, if all ſuch honeſt Men were bang ' we 
ſhould have a better Trade; and thus he runs on. 
Ik all ſuch honeſt Men were hang d, they that 
were left might have a better Trade, but how 
many of them would there be? 
Now tho” I ſhall no Way vindicate Mens haſty 
Promiſes abſolutely to perform what is doubtful 

in the Event, yet I cannot agree, that every Man 
who having promis'd a Payment, does not per- 
form it, to his Time, is a Knave ora Lyar; if it 
were ſo, the Lord have Mercy upon three Parts 
of the City). | NAA at IF 

Wherefore, to ſtate this Matter cleafly, it muſt 
be taken a little to Pieces, and the Articles ſpo- 

ken to apart. | 8 TY 

Firſt, Without Queſtion, when a Man makes 2 
Promiſe of Payment to another on a ſer Day, know- 

--ing in his own Thoughts that it is not probable he 
ſhould be capable to comply with it, or really 
deſigning not to comply with it, or not endea- 
vouring to comply with it: *Tis a Deceit put 
upon the Party, tis a premeditated formal Lye, 
the Man that made it is a Stranger to Honeſty, 
he is a Knave, and every Thing that is baſe and 
bad. But | A; * | 

| Secondly, Promiſes ought td be underſtood both 
by the Perſon to whom, and the Perſon by _—_— 
g | 7 


have it · 


/ 
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they are made as liable to thoſe Contingeneies 
that all human Affairs and Perſons are liable to, - 
as Death, Accidents, Diſappointments, and Diſ- 
order: Thus, if a” Man, who ought to pay me 
to Day, tells e, Sir, I cannot comply with you 
to Day, but if ou call forir next Week, your that 


* 


41 * 


ik I may put this Anſwer ifito e ; and 
Icann 


1fuppoſe.the Nan to be an fibneRt' Man 3 


underſtand his Meaning otherwiſe than thus: 
* Sir, 1- acknowledge hour Money is due; 
have not Caſh enough by me to pay you to 
* Day ;. but I hape ſeveral running Bills, and ſe- 
* veral PerſohMwho 1 me 7 


hich 1 douls, not I ſhall receive'againſt ſuch 
if you call then, make no 


* Time; at 
© ſtion, but, I ſhall be able to do it; and'if tf 
<< poſſible for me to pay vou, I will do it at that 
* Time, Wirhdut Fail. a y eee TIO 4214 
I confeſs, it were as well to expreſs thenilelves 
thus at large, in all che Appointments People make 
tor Payment; and would the Perſons who make 
them ae it, they would go 2 — — —— 
has prevail'd in our general Way of Speaki 
whereby all Things that are ſubject to be Ei 
mon known Contingents of Life, or viſible in the 
Circumſtances of the Cafe, are underſtood without 
being expreſſed. For oor e * en I. DIEg 
I make an Appointment of meeting a Man po- 
ſitively at ſuch. a Town, ſuch a certain Day ot 
Hour; if I were talking to à Tut or a Pagan that 
knows nothing, or believes nothing, of Supreme 
Providence; I would ſay, F the Lord of Heaven 
and Earth that governs all my Actions, pleaſe to pres 
ſerve . Mas . ing to as 
Chriſtian, it ſhould ſeem to be fo univerſally 
Poled, that 'evety Appointaet is fubjeged : — 


166 


4 abmits to the 3 of Providence, that the 
Repetition would be needleſs; and that when a 
npromilcs politiely to meet, tis with A general 
Uligitur,. a, Reſerve as natural as Nature it 
1 be Ig: etmiſſion: All Men know, that 
i un ve,..1 cannot come there; or, if l 
am taken 0 f 00 both which may eaſily happen, 
I hatt diſappoiur Nm; And therefore, if he ou'd 
urge me Again; to come without Fail, and T'fhould 
N I wont. A 1 am alive and well, the 
ought NE e it for an Aftronr, 11 ack. me, 


tale him for à Fool, to think, i am taken N 

bebe I ſbould.come with my Bed at my Back; or 

1 2 5 5 terycen, he, had C 'Octation 0 , 
Pea 316 8 6 
5 2 0 I's 1h 2 2 2 Feten EY promiſes Pay- . 
Money at à fer. Time; firſt tis fuppo- f. 


it not now in his Hapds, becauſe he 
85 2 the Perſon N to à further 2 


PENS: to c with it then: This 
lk th 0 be 6 cane underſtood no otherwik 


o receive Mone 
kg J Sg ETA hats, by the like Dip 
ointments from /pther Men, or any other invo- 


ry; Caſua! et really and bona fide unable 
FE v ime of water Tt Payment; 


I cannot nts . but this may befal an honeſt Man, 
and he neither p deligning to fail when he promi- 
ſed, Nn 28 able to prevent the Accident that , 
oblig d him to do it, not any way yolubrary in the 
Breach. 3x nor jn my pinion. ul "of a Lie, or 
Breach -of his, Honour, tho id not make 
thoſe verbal Reſerves in the Promiles he had 
given. 
-:;If evety Man, who. cannot comply with pto 
miſed 1 Sul be thus 1 with 


Lying 


| 7116} 


2 


n 


An 


vitheut the i. cal the Scone, ew body 


elſe ought to do it · Th 

*Tis true, there is a Difference Cs an 
Accidetit, and 2 Practice; that is in- ſhort, chere 
is a Difference between him Who meets with ga 
great many Occaſions thus to break his Word, 
2 with but a few: But if it be 
a Crime, he that commits it once, is no more an 
honeſt Man, than be that commits it forty Times ; 
and if it be not a Crime, he that does it forty 
Times, is as honeſt as abe, Occaſion co de 


it but once. INT 
© Rom henge, 


But let no Man take — 2 
to be prodigal of his Word, and ſlack in bis-Pet- 
ſormance; for this nice Path is ſo near the Edge 
of che Pit r Knavery, that the leaſt Sup dane 


fall in. 
T _ Theſe, heſe Promiſes muſt hare Abundance of Cir 


Bring the” liedelf Kan out of the 
Scandal 


* * 
- \ S | 17 * % 4! 
0 4 1 7 


dur \ — 3 


, Iſt, he Diſ: intments which occalioned 
h Preach of his Word, mult have been 

foreſeen, 4nd unexpected, otherwiſe the Ex- 

tion of fr he Me his Promiſe,” was 4 


grounded, and then his Honeſty is 
rable, for the ve the Promiſe, a8 | 
well as the breaking it. ©4 
zd. No Endeavours muſt he wanting to ani 
ply with. the Promiſe ; otherwiſe tis s wrong 
2 ſay, Tam diſappointed, and can't make 
my Word; the Man ought to 1 Sir, 
Fs have diſappointed my felt by my 
de of Wilfulneſs, and have oy my 
El do hea break m. Word; L or, in Engliſs, Sir, 
am a Knave; fortho* I made you a 
hich I might or 1 took wn 


[68 ]] 
Oare about it, adt valuing che Forfeiture of 
my Word. J ob 0) 171800 SM 

an 05917324 nn E tv 2181. ous 217 

olf then the *Caſe'is: ſo nice} tho''in.the:Strig- 
nels of. Speaking; ſuch a Diſappointmetic ma) 
oblige an honell” Man to break His Word; yet 
every honeſt Man; who would preferve that Cha- 
$a&cr vo himſelf, ought to be the more wary, and 
+ indiiſionſly avoid making ſuch abſolute uncon- 
{ditional Promiſes! becauſe wel are to avoid che 

Circumſtanees of One. <8 Can! 
But as to the Nature of the Thing tis plain to 
me, that a Man may in ſuchi Caſes! be; obliged to 
break his Word un illingly s and nothing can be 
4 Fraud or Aimbneft Action imthat Caſe, which is 
not either voluntary in it ſelf,” or tie Oecaſi 
A procur d. Nt Hat 
*11 10 93 | 


5 S Hon 1% is, mple 5 3 with 5 
out and Pretides, "ſo tis univerl-* 
Ma: He that may uphold An unrainted 
— > Reputation in one Particular, may be | 
juttly. randed with. Ita in ahother. A Man a 
may epuntual in hjs Beleg Abd A * . 
in his et hovel. 1 in his "Ws 5 and 
Boa at his Eite· ſide: He may t in 
A Devil in his Family; 15 to his 
Worg a -and d Kale to. his Friendſhip * Bur Whoſoe- 
ver. be be, he is no honelt Man. An honelt 
Man j is all. of a Piece, the whol "Contextbre of 
1s Lite, his general C CGE & 4 > ESPE, and and Xo 
uat d accord ing to; 1900 les" of Honefty; h Ma 


gs 22 8 00 eſs en 1 
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h. th 
85 "2 * the 
ri&- Work 
may 5 1 III bring it fic 
yer: Examples; ſome of which 
Cha WH mong us, and in dere be t 
and 1 93 Ty = ir > 
con- There gte r tive l 1s entail'd on 
the in Sur Family e Ns 
i! I Debrs, and mull be paid]; and | which, in 2 Wed, 
into 2 Man can, no more be horieſt, if he dogs not male 
d to Conſcienge ol. Diſcharging,. than he can in the 
n be 85 of A moſt Angel Debts between 
ehvis and les 
ain The Debts — 9 Children to Patents, and from 
"ns Wives to mie f de Are in a ee 0 
1 latirely c the ation transfer 
SH into 1 Or r. of 0 Pier God jo 
N Guide, and: Commander of, all "Subordinarion, has 
as it Were, 15 55 Part into his own Hand; 
Vith. tis rather gall d. 7 Puty to Him, than a relative 
oy Duty only: Hut i Men Take Fhis for a Diſcharge 
20 them, of all re Jati kack Obligations to Wives and 
"to Children,, or 73 God had! ſeſs required one 
Mar — the other, they act up upon very wrong 
tineiples, 

Nafure indesd Aideteß in ral 4 Man' 8 
Tn broviding bl er for his Family, and he is 
Ht | declared to be ſo far from a; Chriſtian, that he is 
| worle than an, Infidel that heglects it: But there 
are other Parts of our Obligations, which Ho- 
e of calls upon us to perform. 

, A Wife and Children are Creditors to ths Fa- 
„eh cher ot the Family; and he cannot, be an honeft 

Man that does not 75 his Debt to them, 
any more than he could, if he did not repay Mo- 
ney borrowed, to a Stranger and not to lead my 
F 2 Rs 


own to \ wt 4 12 81 
eytly 
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Reader” on to intricate and diſputed Particulars; 

I iſtance principally in 'rhoſe thar'no body can 
diſpute : Firſt EDUCATION: By this 
I mean, not only putting Children to School, 
Which ſome Parents think, is all they have to do 
with or for their Children; and indeed with ſome, 
is all that they know how to do, or are fit to do: 
Ly. I do not mean this only, but ſeveral other 
additional Cares, as (1.) DircAing what School, 
what Parts of Learning, is proper for them; what 
Improvements they ar to be taught. (z.) Study- 
ing the Genius. and Capacities of their Children, 
in what they teach them : Some Children will vo- 
luntarily learn one Thing, and can never be fore d 
to learn another; and for Want of which obſerving MI | 
the Genius of Children, we have ſo many learn | 
Blockheads in the World, who are mere Scholars, 
Pedants, and no more. (3.) But the main Part of 
this Debt, rh Relative Honeſty calls upon ut 


to pay to our Children, is the Debt of Inſtruction, 
the Debt of Ggverament, the Debt of Example: 
He thar neglects to pay any of theſe to his Fanii 
ly, is a relative: Knave; let him value himſelf 
upon his Honeſty, in paying his other Debts, 
ors aaa 

Tis a ſtrange Notion Men have of Honeſty, 
and of their being honeſt Men, as if it related to no 
thing but Tradeſmen, or Men who borrow and 
lend; or that the Title was obtain d by an ord: 
nary Obſervance of Right and Wrong between 
Man and Man. *Tis a great Miſtake, the Name 
of an honeſt Man is neither ſo eaſily gain'd; or (0 
Joon loſt, as theſe Men imagine. David was 1 
very honeſt Man, notwithſtanding his Paſſion and 


See 


Revenge in the Caſe of Nabal, his Murther in the 4 

Caſe of Uriah, or his Adultery in the Cafe of Bar << 

ſbeba. The Intent and main Deſign of his Lite ru 
3 3 12 f wa! 


[7] 


was upright ; and-wheneverhe fell by the Power 
At ion that overeame him, he = 
by Repentance i 0 1 
We no vain Men flatter themſelves with: — 
Pride of their Honeſty, in mere Matters of Debtor 
and Cteditor, tho' that's alſo abſolutely 17 
and eſſential to an honeſt Man 
But trace this honeſt Man home to his Family? 
Is he a Tyrant br a Charl to his Wife ? Is he 2 
Stranger the Conduct and Behaviour of his 
Children? Is he an Eli to their Viees ? Are they 
uninſtructed, uncorrecied, une xhorted, ungover : 
ned, or ill governed? That Man's a Kuùve, à te- 
n he neither does his Duty to God, 
op ays the Debt of a Husband. or S to 
fe or his Famil... 
Wen, After the Debrof'B D UC A TIAN, 
chere js "this Debt of '1NDUCT1ON: dye 
hee us to our Children. The Debt from 2 Hat 
far from ending when the! Children came 
Rom hool, as the Hrutos WhOi turn cheir Vowig 
off from them when they ate jaſt able to pick for 
themſelves: It is our Buſin leſs,ro introduce 
them into che Wotld and to do it in ſuch a manner, 
as | foirs 1e Cireumſtagees we are'in, as tortheit 
Supply, ahd ehe Ibcliaatehe and Capacitie of 
our chen r This isa Debt, the Want of pay 
ing which, makes many Childten too juſtly re- 
x, Sr the * Parents wit I them in their 
outh, and not giving t the neceſſary Intro: 
duction i o the World, as might have qualify d 
* . F and ſhifc for: themſelves - 
this, is to ruine our Children negar 
dye * e Hani, as doing it without Judgment, 
and without Regard to our Family Circumſtan- 


ces, and our Childrens . is a poſitive 
ruining them oa the other, 1 could very. 3 
4 


[92] 


run oũt this Part into a long Diſcourſe on the Ne- 
ceſſity there is of conſulting the Inclinations and 
Capacities of our Children, in our placing them 
out in the World. Ho many a martial Spirit do 
we find damn d to Trade, while we; ſpoil many a 
Porter, and convert the able Limbs, and 
Bones of a Blockhead into the Figure of a long 
Robe; or a Gown and Caſſock ?: 

How many awkward clumſy Fellows do we 
breed to Surgery or to Muſick, whoſe Fingers 
and Joints, Nature originally delign'd;; and plain- 


for the Blackſmith's Sledge, or the Carpenter's 
Axe, the Waterman's, Oar, - or the Carman's 
Whip 9 1 10 0 eh on WE, 0 3X1 413.3 Mart y 

| Whence comes it to paſs, that wWe have ſo many 
young Men brought to the Bar; and to the Pul- 
pit, with ſtammering Longues; Heſitations, and 
impediments in their Speech, unmuſical Voices, 
and no common Itterance; while. on the other 
Hand Nature's: Ctipples, Bow- legg d. Battle 
ham d, and half male Creatures, are. bred, Tum- 
ders and Dancing-Maſt ers. 

I name theſe, they occur moſt in our 
common Obſervation, and are all miſerable, Ex- 
amples, where the Children curſe the Rnavery of 
their Fathers, in not paying the Debt they ow d 
to them as Parents, in putting them to Employ- 
ments that had been ſuitable to their Capacities, 
and ſüi table to what Nature had cut, them out for. 
I came into a publick Houſe once in London, 
where there was a black Maletta: look d Man ſit- 
ting, talking. very warmly among ſome, Gentle- 
men, who I obſerv d were liſtening very attentive- 
ly to what he ſaid 5 and I fat myſelf, down, and 
did the like; twas with great Pleaſure heard him 
diſcourſe very handſomly on ſeveral, weighty Sor 
5 x1 | K 2 2 je $2 


iy ſhew'd it us by their Size, were better ſuited 


Lach A ow, Writ. A 4 


id od AO bows. 6. 2. ane Abo Bn. mes. - 8 Sons born 
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ning aud Study was lie Hence d more t han 
70 ſome, of the beſt of 127 at the fine 


his Employment ; At lengl 1 255 the F 
to ask him, If he was born i in Eng yoo 8 

He reply'd with a great 2 ot go 
in the Manner, but with an is of N 
at his Father, and with Tears in his Eyes, Ye 2 


edo 


es, Sir, Tam A true-bom Engliſh. Man, to m 
ather's Shame be i ſpoken; who being an . 
Man hüclel, Foul find! in his Hen te to join him- 
ſelf to a Negro Wo man, tho* he 1 4 needs Know, 
the Childten he ſhould beg et, would curſe tlie Mer 
mory of. 11 an Nags 7nd | abhor his very Name 
for the ſake of es, yes, ſays he, repeating 
it again, 1 Bi Fay Engliſh Man, and born in lawy 
1 Wedlock; y had it been for me, tho” my 
ather had g 50 #/ the Devil | for Whoredqm, 
had he lain” with a Cook-Maid, or produced 
me from the meaneſt Beggar Woman fo the Street, 
My Father might do the Duty of Nature to his 
black Wife; but, God knows, he did no Juſtice 
to his Children. If it had not been for this 
damn d black Face of mine, ſays he then ſmiling, 
I had been bred to the Law, or brought up in the 
Study of Divinigg?; But my Fathes, gave me Lear- 
ning to no manner v Purpoſe j ot he knew I ſhould 
never be able toi riſe by it ch any Thing, but a 
learned Valet de Chamber, A hat put me to 
School for, I cannot imagine: He {poil'd a good 
Tarpawlin, when he ſtrove to make me a Gentle- 
man: When he had reſolv'd to marry a Slave, and 
lye with.a Slave, he ſhould have begot Slaves, 
and let us have been bred as we were born: But he 
has twice ruin d me; firſt with getting me a * 
tul 


that does not to the utmoſt of his Ability, a 


£947 


ft per, and den gong to paint 2 Gentleman 


p me. 

It Was a moſt 1 Diſcourſe indeed, and as 
ch Trecord it ; found. it ended in Tears, 
om the Perſon 0 was in himſelf the moſt de- 
ſerv:ng,. modeſt, and judicious, Man, that I ever 

met wich, under a Negro Coutitenance in my Life. 
After this Story, I perſwaded myſelf I need ſay 
no more othis Cats e; the Education of our Chil- 
dren, .their In ruftion, and the Introducing them 
into the World, is a Part of Honeſty, a Debt we 
owe to them; and he cannot be an honeſt pi 


Jadg ent, endeavour to pay it.. 
Il the other relative Oblig ations, which Fa- 
mily Circumſtances call for the Diſcharge of, al- 
low. the ſame Method of arguin "for and are 
Debts in their e be paid upon 
the fame Principle of Integrity. I have neithet 


. 55 nor is 8 any Occaſion to Ns oer 
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Onvyerſation is abe brisbtelt 28d a 

woſt beautiful Part of Life ; tis an 11 

1 Emblem of the Enjoyment of a fu- Gt 
J ture State.; - for ſuitable Society it a baba 

15 E Liſe tis that Fart of Life | Wi 

— Fon which Mankind are not & Oy 1 

—— ud from the inanimate World, bu {by 10 

4 — are diſtinguiſh'd ftom one 

perhaps I may be more particularly ſenſible of the 

Ben © and of the Pleaſure of it, having been ſo 

morrify:d with: the, Want of it: But as 

I rake it to be one of the Peculiats of the ratio- 

nal Life, that Man is a converſible Creature; ſo 

tis his moſt compleat Bleſſing in Lite, to be hleſ- 

ſed with ſuitable Perſons about him to converſe 

with. Bringing it down from Generals to Far- ; 

ticulars, nothing can recommend a Man more; no- 

thing renders him more agreeable, nothing can be 

2 better Character to give of one Man to another, 

next to that of his being an honeſt and reli 

Man, thanto ſay ahnt eehte. 


pany, How 
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How delightful is it to ſcea Man's Face al- 


ways cover d with Smiles, and his Soul ſhining 


i 


continually in the Goodneſs of his Temper; to ſee 


an Air of Humour and Fleaſaptneſs ſit ever upon 
his Brow, and to find him on all Occaſions the 


ſame, ever agreealile to, others. and to himſelf; 2 
ſleady Calm df nd. 5 Head, and ſerene 


Thoughts always acting the Maſterſnip upon him: 
Such a Man has u g a ick in his very 


Countenance; the Life of! Man, is one enx 
ie Scene of Compokure; tm] ads ipation of 


the future State, which we well repreſent by an 
eternal Peace. 7 A 

4 To ſuch ; an do be angry, i only. ta be juſt 
to imſelf, und tb act as he ought" to do; to be 
troubled or . wy x act eſis of ; ES 
to being in a Paſſion, he knows of it; Paſ- 
ſion is a Storm in the Mind, ping ri, hap- 
pens to him; for all Exoceſſes, either of Grief or 
of Reſentment, are Foreigners and hate no Ha- 
bitation with him: He is the-only;Man that C0 
obſerve that Seriprure heavenly: MA Be an- 


ory and fin not; and if ever he iscvery) angry, tis 


one elſe. * * "4 2 ,n 129121 
This is the truly agreeable Perſon, and the on- 
ly dne that can be ealſ d ſo in the World; his Com- 
pany is a Charm, and is rather wonder d at than 
imitated: Tis almoſt a Vertuè to envy ſuch a 
Man; and one is apt innocently to grieve at him, 
when we ſee what is ſo deſirable in him, and can- 
not either find it, or make it in our ſelves 

But take this with you in the Character of this 
happy Man, namely, that he is always a good 
Man, a religious Man: Tis a groſs Error to ima- 
gine, that a Soul blacken d with Vice, loaded with 
rime, degenerated into Immorality and Folly, 
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with himſelf, fer giving Way to be angry withany 
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can bethat Man, can have this calm, ſerene Soul, 
thoſe clear Thoughts, thoſe. vonſtant Smiles u 
his Brow, and the ſteady Agreeableneſs and Plea- 
-farjtry in his Tempet, that I am fpedking of; there 
uſt be Intervals of Darkneſs upon ſuch a Mine; 
Sto ems in the Conſcience will abvays lodge Clouds 
- upon the Co untenance; and where the Weather 
is hazey within; it can. never be Sunſhine without; 
the Smiles of a diſturb d Mind are: all but fein u 
and. forg d; there may be à good Diſpoſltion but 
it will be too often and roo:)ewdently* int | 
-by- the Recbils of the Mind, to leave the Tem- 
per unrouchicʒ tand the Humour free and uncen- 
-edtn'd; when the Drum beats àn Alarm within, 
it is impoſſible but the Diſtutbance Will beudi 
cover d without = 990118 £ 1 1 ang 
Mark the Man: of Crime;\firxloſe:ts hit in 
Company, at the End of che moſt exabe- 
rant Excurſton of his Mirth; you will- Bever 
fail to hear his reflecting Faculty whiſper a 
Sigh to him 3 hel ſhake it of: Jou will ſee him 
eheck it and go on; 2 he ſings it off but 
at the End of every Song, nay perhaps of evet 
Stanza, it returns; 4 K ind of involuntary Sadnes. 
breaks upory all hib Joy; he pereeives it, rouzes, 
deſpiſes it, and goes on; but in the Middle ef a 
long Laugh, in drops a Sigh it will be, it can 
be no otherwiſe ; and I never- convers d cloſe 
with a Man of Levity in my Life, but I von 
| perceive it moſt! plainly; tis: a Kind of Reſpire- 
| tion, natural to a ſtifl'd Conviction's x: Heſitation 
that is the Conſequence of a captivated Vertue? 
a little Inſurre&ion in the Soul againſt the Tyran- 
ny of profligate Principles. 
But in the ;OOd Man the. Calm is compleat ; 
tis all Nature, no Counterfeit; he is aways in 
| Humour, becauſe he is always .compog@' © -- 


He's 
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5 _ "Hf nalve winhow, baſe he's der 1 5 


5 is a vulgar nulgar Miſtake, ted, 
chat this Ooutent is firſt founded an 


as; the Mind ought to be contented with; for 
otherwiſe a Lunatick in Bedlam is à compleatly 
happy Man; he. ſings in his Hutch, and - dan- 
ces in his Chain, and is as contented as any Man 
living:: 1 he Poſſeſſion or Power, which that Va- 

Delirium has upon his Brain, mak es him 
1 himſelf a Prince, a Monarch, à Stateſman, 
gr juſt what he pleaſes to be; 25/4 certain Put- 


| pe +4 is ſaid to have believ d her (clf:to, be an Em- 


prels, has her Footmen' drawn up, with Javelips, 
and-drels'd in antick Habits, that ſhe may! ſce 
them thro a Window, and: believe them to be 
her Guards; is ſetv d upon the Kner; call d her 
Majeſty, Imperial Majeſty, and the like; and 
with this Splendor, her diſtemper d Mind is 
deluded, fotming Ideas of Things which are 
not, and at the ſame Time her Eyes are ſhut to 


the eternal | Captivity of her Circumſtances3.in 


hich ſhe is made a Property to other Perſons, her 
Flare manag d by Guardianſhip, and ſhe a poor 
gemented » Creature-to the laſt Degree, an Ob- 
e en fer N ee mi- 

4 231 1 118 
The only Contentment which entitles Mankind 
to any Felicity, is that which is founded upon 
Vertue and juſt. Principles for Contentment is 
nathing more or: leſs than what we call Nate; 


aud d har Begor, een Crime pollefſes che Ma, 
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Torment and * 


Fer whre e's Gui u ei . 


"Wann of Mind makes a Halcyon upon the 
tenance, it guilds the Face with a chearfut fol 
ſuch as nothing elſe can procure ;'and which indeed 


* it bad Wa due eg az um 

Bow e to thy Mabe; Ni, 0 0 

Fer GOD and PEACE, aitjuſt the ſums; 
Heaven is the Emanation of his Face, 

And want of Peace, makes Hell is 4 every Place; 


N. 


Tell us, Je Men of Nation, tel us why, 


u ſeek for Bliſs and wild Proſperity, - 1 A 
In Storms and Tempeſts, Ts a ION 

I Happineſs to be enpected there? © oh 
Tell us what Sort of Happineſs, ; 
Can Men in want of Peace poſſeſs ? I OY 


I 


Bleſt Charm of Peace, biw ute auI Mabe 
We ſpend in thy Society! 

Aictious loſe their Acid Proves, 

And turn to | Joys when join d to thee. 


LRN x... 0 
a Et L with W ii iich 
84 1ds bur abe Gate of Happineſs.;... bo on 
Du in ita 1 * 
39 Wos can fee Day, beyond his Night j © 
Smile of Peace, can calm the Hou of Fate. 
"And, Spight of Death, can Life anticipate: 
Nu, . Hel itſelf, could it admit of Peace, "> + 
Would change its Nature, and its Name would ceaſe. 
he Bright Ta forming Bleſing would de 
| ee Dat, and dann the Place to Foy'; 
The:Meramorphoſisiwould beſo, ſtrange, e 
Tuould fright the Devils, and make them bleſs the Change 
Or elſe the Brightneſs v wand be ſo intenſe, e 
N fr the Light, « and fe From th thence, | 
In Haven, "char po zinc un Hi pin . * VIC wn | 
Be what it will, tis ; Teſt deſcrib d by Peace. N 
No Storms without, or Storms within; 
No Fear, no Danger there, becauſe no o Sim: 
*T1s bright eſſential Happineſ, N 0 
Becauſe He dwells within, whoſe Name i PE EA CE. 


Who would nat  ſagifie for they, © 
AI that Men cal Felicity ! SN ROY 
Sie Happineſs, is but an empty Name, 
A Vapour without Heat or Flame 9 5 
But what from th y Original derives, ane the, 
And Dyes with thee. by home i Lives, ps 
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agreeable. 17 
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* But Lretutn to the Subje& of Cnverſation, from 
which this Digreſſion is made only to ſhewy that 
the Fund of agreeable Converſation is, and can 
only be founded in Virtue; this alone is the Thing 
that keeps a Man always. in Humour, and always 


: 


They miſtake much, who think Religion; or a 
ſtrict Morality, diſcompoſes the Temper, fowres 
the Mind, and unfits a- Mon for Converſation. 
Tis irrational to think, a May can't be bright; 
unleſs he is wicked; It may as well be ſaid, a 
Man cannot be merry till he is mad; not agree- 
able till he is offenſive, not in Humour till he is out 
of himſelf. *Tis clear to me, no Man can be truly 
merry; but he that is truly virtuous : Wit is as 
conſiſtent with Religion, as Religion is with good 
Manners; not is there any Thing. in the Limita- 
tions of Virtue and Religion; I mean, the juſt 
Reſtraints which Religion and Virtue lay upon us 
in Converſation ; that ſhould abate the Pleaſure of 
it, on the contrary they encreaſe it: | For Example: 


Reſtraints from vicious and indecent Diſcourſes: 


There's as little Manners in thoſe Things, - as 
there is Mirth in them; nor indeed does Re- 
ligion or Vittue rob Converſation of one Grain 
of true Mirth: On the contrary, the religious 
Man is the only Man fully quality'd for Mirth 
and good Humour; with this Advantage, that 
when the vitidus and the virtuous Man appear gay 


and merry, but differ, as they muſt do, in the Subject 


of their Mirth; you may always obſerve the virtu- 


ous Man's Mirth is ſuperiour to the other; more 


ſuitable to him, as a Man, - as a Gentleman; as 4 


wiſe Man; and as' a good Man; and generally 


ſpeaking, the other will acknowledge it; at leaſt, 
afterward, when his Thoughts cool, and as his 
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But what ſhall-,we de to correct the Vices of 
Converlation ? "How ſhall we. ſhew Men the Pi- 
&ure, of their on, pe There is not a 
greater Undertaking in the World, ot an Attempt 
ot. more Conſequence to the Good of Mankind 
than this; but tis as difficult alſo, as it is uſe- 
fab; and at beſt 1 ſhall make bur à little Progrefs 
in it in this Work ; les others mend it. | 


e e r er yg. 
ns 6 2m blu es 
Of unfitting our ſelves for Cox VER. 
„ e de eee 3 
5 eee on DOM Of 7. \ a8 5 A Ar + 
ore enter upon the Thing which J 
2 7 let me ſay. a little about the many weak 


” Lo. ' 
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y and: foohth Ways, by whieh Men ſtrive, 
as it were, to unfit themſelves far Converſation. 
Human Infirmities furniſh us with ſeveral: Things 
rhat help to make us unconverſible; we need not 
ſtudy to encreaſe the Diſadvantages we lye under 
on that Score: Vice and Intemperance, at 48 1 
Crime culy, that I ſhould ſpeak of by inſelf, but even 
as a Piſtemper, unfit: us fot Converſatien; they 
help to make us cynical, motoſe, ſurly, and rude. 
Vicious People boaſt of their polite Carriage and 
their nice Behaviour, how gay, how good hu- 
-monr'd, how agreeable? for a While it may be 0: 
But trace them as Men of Vice, follow them till 
they come to Years, and obſerve, while you live, 
you never ſee the Humour laſt, but they grow. fie- 
ry, moroſe, poſitive, and petulant. An ancient 
'Drunkard is a Thing indeed not often ſeen; be- 
-eauſe the Vice has one good Faculty with it, via. 
That it ſeldom hands them on to- 0/d Age; But 
an ancient and good humour d Drunlard, Lchink F 
5 


= 


:never knew. 
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It ſeems Arrange, that Men ſhould affect unfit» 
ting themſelves tor Society, and ſtudy to make 
themſelves unconverſible, whereas their being 
truly Sogiable, as Men, is the Thing which 
would moſt recommend them, and that, to the 
beſt of Men, and beſt anſwers to the higheſt Fe- 
licity of Life. Let no Man value himfelf. upon 
ing moroſe and cynical, ſour and unconverſible, 
tis the Reverſe of a good Man; a truly religi- 
ous Man follows the Rule of the Apoſtle, be A, 
fable, be Caurteoms, be Humble; us Meekueſs, efteeming 
every Man better than our ſelves ; whereas Converſa- 
tion now is the Reverſe of the, Chriſtian Rule; 
tis interrupted with Conceitedneſs and Affectati- 
on, a Pride, eſteeming eur ſelves better thun every 
Man; and that which is worſe ſtill, this happens 
generally, when indeed the Juſtice of the Caſe is 
againſt us ; for where is the Man who thus over- 
ruling - himſelf, is not evidently inferiour in Merit 
to all about him? Nay, and frequently thoſe 
who put moſt Value upon themſelves, have the 
leaſt Merit to ſupport it. Self-Conceit is the 
Bane of human Society, and generally ſpeaking 
is the Peculiar of thoſe who have the leaſt to 
recommend them; tis the Ruin of Converſation, 
and the Deſtruction of all Impravement ; for how 
ſhould: any Man receive any Advantage from the 
Converſation of others, who believes himſelf qua- 
lified to teach them, and not to have Occaſion to 
learn any Thing from them? 
Nay, as the Fool is generally the Man that is 
conceited moſt of his own. Wit, ſo that very 
Conceit is the Ruin of him; it confirms him 2 
Fool all the Days of his Life, for he that thinks 
himſelf a wiſe Man, is à Fcol, and knows it 
not; my, tis impoſſible he ſhould continue to be 


* could not bear the ocher-ſhould tell him ſo, who 
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Pay. if he Sas ee cotvine'd of his 
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eh a be 0 longer Naas, "becauſe they'd learn 


It will be obje ted he indeed; char 'Folly and 
Concert may be hurtful to Converſation, may 
rob Men of the Advantage of it, unfit one Side 
for Converſing, and make it unprofitable, as well 8 
as unpleaſant to the other; But that this is no- S 
thing to the Immorality of Converſation; that Ig- ch 
—_—_ and Concęit may be an Infirmity, but is WF i: 

not always a Crime ; that the. Miſchief of Fo 
Mens being Fools is generally their own, but en 
the Miſchiet of their being Knaves is to other 14 
an 

Ce 


r 


— — and this is very true. But certainly, e- 
amv an] Folly merits one Paragraph of Rebuke; 
— ir may touch the Senſes. of ſome weak n 
rethren one time or oulier, and the: Labout 1 ak 

not be loſt. 912 ho 

I never ſaw # mo fi Jiple; r yet 4 Hore fu- the 

rious irreooncileable Quatrel, than onde between v 

two of the moſt empty oonceited People that e- *. 

ver I knew in the World; and it was upon one os 

ealling the other Fool, Which on both Sides was N 

unhappily very true; they fought upon the Spot, ¶ |. 

but were parted- by the Company; they chal- WW. 

teng'd, and Y could got meet, their Friends getting A 

Notice of it; in ſhotry'it ruin'd them both; they I 

made ne wWAppointments, and at laſt deceiv d their 

Friends, and fought again; they were both woun- 

ded, and one died, the other fled the Country, 

and never return d. The. firſt own'd he was a 

Fool; which was indeed ſome Diminution of his 

Folly. I ſay, her knew himſelf to be a Fool, but 


Was 


85 
was more à Fool than himſelf The other boldly af 
ſerted his 'own Capacities to be infinitely greater 
than they were, and deſpiſed the firſt to the laſt 
Degree, Who indeed, it. he had not more Wit, 
had more Modeſty than the other; but both like 
Fools fought about Mohing, for ſuch indeed the 
Queſtion about their Wir might very well have 
been call Sew 27! / 

But, it is true, after Al, the Want of a: con- 
rerſibie Temper, if from a Want or Deſect of 
Senſe may be an Infirmity, not an Immorality; 
that is to ſay, the Cauſe is nat ſo in itſelf, bur 
it may be ſo in its Conſequences, that way alſo, 
For arr Converſation of Fools: it Vanity in the, AU. 
tract. I might here indeed find Subject for a 
large Trac, upon the infinite Diverſity of Fools, 
aud ben Arne the wondrous. Beauty of — 
Converſation: Lhaye on this Occaſion reckon' 
up a Liſt of about Seven and Thirty ſeveral Sorts 
of Fools, beſides Solomon's Foo}, whom I take to be 
the wicked Fool only; theſe I have diverſified by 
their T empers and Humours, and in the infinite 
Vat If heir Follies of ſeveral Sorts, da; 
one of which they rob themſelves, and all that 
keep them — of the Felicity of Conver- 
lation, FREE BE hing in them but Empti- 
neſs, or à 5 * Une is Ridiculous, and on- 
ly qualified- to be laught at, er found Fault 
with. 

I have'iikewiſe deſcrib d ſome of their. Con- 
verſation, their vain Repetitions, ei Catch» 
Words, their Laughings and Geſtures, and adap- 
ted them to make the World metry. I have 
Thoughts of running it on intòè foreign Chara- / 
ders, and {deſcribe Fench, Spaniſh, Portugueſe. 
Fools, and Fools of Ruſſia, China, and tlie Eaſ 
ladies: But as this is ſomething remote from the 
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[156] 
Deſign in Hand, which is mote ſerioue, and 
done on à much better View, and like wiſe of 
an unmeaſurable Length, like the weighty Sub- 
je& it is upon (or. Fully is ia lange Reld) ſo I re- 
ter it to another Opportini x. 
The Truth is, that Part of Converſation which 
I am now to ſpeak of, or which I mean by what 
I have ſaid upon this Subject, is the weighty and 
ſerious Part, and is not the meer common Talk, 
or a Converſation which Fools are capable of; 
tis exerciſed in a ſolid and well temper d Frame, 
and when regulated as it ought to be, by Virtue 
and good Morals, is quallified to make Mankin 
happy in the Enjoyment of the beſt Things, 
and of the beſt Company, and therefore; the E- 
vils that ereep into, and corrupt this Part of our 
Converſation, are of the more fatal Quality, and 
worth our expoſing, that People may ſee and 
ſuun them, and that Converſation may be reſtored 


among us to what it ſhould be. 220120. 
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1. Of the Inmoraliq of ConyER: 
S ION in General. 5 


oOME may object againſt the Term T 

the Immorality of Converſation, — 

i think the Word improper” to the Sub- La 
ject but to fave any Critick the dearly 

beloved Labour of cavilling in Favour of ill Man- 

ners and unbecoming Behaviour, I ſhall explain 

myſelf before J go any farther, 101 
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1 ealt-Cotivertation immoral; ” where che He- 
aan e indeeent, where Nis irreligious or pro- 
fane, where tis immodelt of ſeandalous, or where 
tis ſlanderous and abuſive; - by theſe and Tach Ca- 
fes, hqui e pere, thus talking lewdly; or talking 

rofanely, is an immodeſt Action. Such - is the 
Power of Words thar —— is · able to a; as 
much Evil by their T their Hands} 
the Ideas that are forme Ahe ind from what 
we hear; are moſt peircing' and permanent; and 
the Force of Example in this Cale, is not Adi 
powerful than the Force of Ar ne. 217 

Some of the worſt Sins are not to be etivinits 
ted but by the Tongue, às the Sin of Blas hemy, 
fpeaking Treaſon againſt the Majeſty of Goc 
Curſings and Imprecations among Men, — 
Slanders, and a vaſt Variety of petty Excurſions; 
which are grown modi by Caflom, and ſeem tos 
{mal} to be reprored. 291 

We nip deve h A aber Many Years: Dye 
generacy, arrived to a Time, wherein Vice is in 


general diſcountenanc'd by Authority ; God in 


Mercy to the Age has inſpir's our Government 
wh a Reſolution to diſcourage it: © The King 
now, his Wars are over, and his foreign Enemies 
allow him ſomę Reſt, will, we hope, declare Wat 
againſt this Domeſtick Enemy. | 

The late Queen A, of heavenly Memory, for 
her Piety and  blefled Example, appear'd- in her 
Time gallantly in the Cauſe of Virtue: Magi- 
ſtrares were encourag d to puniſn Vice, © new 
Laws made to reſtrain it, and Juſtice ſeemd * 
be at Work to reclaim it: But hat can Kings, or 
Queens, or Parliaments do? Laws and -Frocla- 
mations ate weak and uſeleſs” Thin „unleſs ſome 
ſecret Influence can affect the Fra es of thoſe 
whom no Laws can reach. Hos 
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To make Laws againſt Words, wopld be as 
fruitleſs as to make a ſhelter againſt the Lightning; 
there are. ſo many Inlets to the Breach, that, the 
Informers would be as numerous as; the Crimi- 
nals, and the Treſpaſs as frequent as the Minutes 

WE nie m. C Rib ns; u une 0 

wer ſation has received a general Taint, and 
the Diſeaſe is become a Charm; the Way to cure 

it, is not by forcible Reſtraints on Particulars, 
but by. ſome general Influence on the publick Pra- 
Eice.; hen 4 Diſtemper becomes pleaſant to a 
Patient, he is the harder to be cur d; he has a ſort ſa 
ol Averſion to the Remedy becauſe he has none to m 
the Diſeaſe. Qur modern People have ſuch a Paſ- g; 
ſion for the Mode, that if it be but the Faſhion th 
to be Lewg, they will ſcandalize theit Honour, de- tt 
bauch their Bodies, and damn their Souls to be ſu 
Gentile; if the Beaux talk Blaſphemy, the reſt will W th 
ſer up for Athieſts, and deny their Maker, to be th 
counted witty in the Defence of it; when our th 
Tradeſmen would; be thought wife, and make lic 
themſelves appear nice and learned in their Con- v 
verſation, nothing will ſatisfy them but to critt- an 
eiſe upon Things ſacred; run up to diſcuſs the In- fo 
ſcrutables of Religion; ſearch the Arcana even of br 
Heaven itlelf : The Divinity of the Son of God, to 
the hy poſtatick Union, the rational Deſcription ot ſu 
the State Everlaſting, nay, the Demonſtrations of MW of 
undemanſtrable Things, are the common Subject of pi 
their fancied affected Capacities. s. 
Hence igome; Hereſies and Deluſions, Men af- 
fecting to ſearch into what is impoſſible they ſhould 
clearly diſcover, learn to doubt, becauſe they can- 
not deſcribe, and deny the Exiſtence — they 
cannot explain the Manner of what they enquire 
after; as if a thorow impoſſibility of their acting 
by their denſe upon Objects bey ond its Reach, was 
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Evidence againſt their Being. Thus becauſe the 
[Trinity cannot appear to their Reaſoning, they 
oppoſe their Reatvat to its Reality; they will 
diveſt the Son of of his Divinity, and of the 
hy poſtatick Union of the Godhead in the Perſon 
of Chriſt, becauſe they cannot diſtinguiſi between 
the Actions done by him in his Mediatorial Capa- 
city, in Virtue of his Office, and thoſe Actions, 
which he did in Virtue of his Omni potence and 
Gee 15 e102 ih. mor b 

This is not an Immorality and Error in Conver - 
ſation only, or not ſo much, ſoas1 think it is a Judgy 
ment upon it, a Blaſt from Heaven upon the Arro- 
gance of the Tongue; when proud Men give 
themſelves a Looſe to talk Blaſphemouſly to be 
thought witty, - their Maker gives them up to 
ſuggeſt damnable Errors till they begin to believe 
them, and to broach their own wicked Hints, till 
they by Cuſtom learn to eſpouſe and defend 
them, as Children tell feigned Stories till they be- 
lieve. them to be true. If aur Town Fopperies 
were viſible only in the little Excurſioas of Dreſs 
and Behaviour, it would be Satisfaction enough 
for a wiſe Man, either to pity or laugh at them; 
but when Wit is ſet on work, and Invention rack d 
to find out Methods, how they may be more than 
{uperlatively wicked, when all the Endowments 
of the Mind and Helps of Art, with the Accom- 
pliſuments of Education are rang'd in Battel a+ 
gainſt Heaven, and joyn'd in Cantederacy to make 
Mankind more wicked, than ever the Devil had 
the Impudence to deſire of them; This calls out 
aloud for the Help of all the Powers of Govern- 
ment, and all the Strength of Wit and Virtue ta 
detect and expoſe it. 
Indeed I had ſome Thoughts to leave upon Re- 
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horrid Perfection of Tn which fo Increaſcs 5 
our Age, 1 mean as it reſpects this Nation, in 

which tis too ancient indeed — iv backivoicg 
Original; yet fince its valtble Increaſt has been 
within the reach of. our own Memory, and tis as 
I may ſay, the adopted Child of our Age, we 
may judge of the Extent of its Influence, and may 
— ſhort View ot it in Miniature. None indeed 
can. judge of the Extent ot its Influence, but ſuch 
as have converſed with all Sorts of People, from 
the Court to the — pars. where you may too 
ſadly ſee the Effet in the general debauch- 
ing both the Principles and Practice of all Sorts 
and Degrees of this Nation: But it will be an 
ungratctul Task, twould lead me to the Char- 
ders of Perſons, and to vrite Satyrs upon t 
Times, as well thoſe paſt, as theſe preſent, which 
indeed is not my Buſineſs in this Work; and 
therefore I throw by ſome keen Obſetvations 


which I had made upon this-SubjeR,' my Buſineſs 
here, or at leaſt my Defign beng e rather to inſtru& 
the Age, than to reproach it; and as for the Dead, 


they are gane to their Place. 

St. Auguſtin obſer ves, de Civitats dei, that the An- 
cients juſtified their Liberty in all Exceſles of 
Vice, which they praftiſe& in thoſe Times from 
che Patterns of their Gods, that the Stories of 
the Rapes and Inceſt of Jupiter, the Lewgdneſs of 
2 and Mars, and the like, made thoſe Crimes 

pear leſs heinous, ſince People had them fre- 
— in the Hiſtories of the Deities they wor- 
5 and that they muſt of Neceſſity be law- 
" ſeeing they were practiſed by thoſe famous 
—— who they had placed above the Skyes and 
thought fit to adore. 

If modern Times have regeived untiappy in- 
R from vicious Courts; and Princes, have 

not 
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not taken the needful Caution not to guide to Eyil 
by their Example”; "inſtead of WE this into 
Satyr upon thoſe that are paſt, I chooſe to give it 
another Turn, which our Kings and People too 
in Time to come may make good Uſe of, and 1 
hope will not be offengdgd at ſuppoſing chat they 
will do ſo. A | 
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ch 1. To Kings or Sovereigus in future Reigns z 
* for I am not in this intending the preſent 
00 Reign; it may without Offence be ſaid, that 
-h. 8 - they have a glorjons Advantage put into their 
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Hands, to r their Maker, and advan- 
__ - rage their People, to the immortal Glory of 
their own Memory, by prompting Virtue and 
diſcouraging Vice by their happy Examples; 
by removing the vicious Habits of Conver- 
ſation from the Court-Modes, and making 
Vice untaſhionable as it is unfeemly 5 why 
may not the Royal Example go as far to re- 
form 2 Nation, as it has formerly done to 
debauch and ruin it? Bur as this reſpects the 
(a) Heads of the People, I deſite to ſpeak it 
with the Deference of a Subject, and cloſe 
this Diſcourſe with only ſaying, that I pray 
and wiſh it may be ſo. - \ 

2. To thePeople with more Freedom I apply 
it thus; Let paſt Examples be what they will, 
the preſent Reign encourages no Crime, why 
then ſhould our modern Converſation receive 
this Taint ? why ſhould we be Voluntiers in 
the Devil's Service? while the Power we are 
under gives us ncither Precept or Example ; 

ik we are Guilty, tis by meer Choice, the 
Crime is all our own, and we are Patterns 


- do our ſelyes. Bur 


e %% This wor all Written in King William's Reign and refers th 
SF % Me, by 
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. Of reforming the Errors of cm 


Der ſation. 


bb I leave this Part as leſs grateful, 

and perhaps not more ſignificant than 
| what I have yet to ſay upon this Sub- 
ed; tis not ſo abſolutely material to 
inquire how his Conyerſation came rſt to be cor- 
rupted, as how it ſhall be reform'd or recovered. 
The Queſtion before us is, by what Method to re- 
trieye this miſerable Defection, and to bring back 
the Nation to ſome tolerable Degree of good 
Manners, that Morality at leaſt may regain its 
Authority, and. Virtue, and Sobriety be. valued 


ain as it ought to be; this, I lay, is a diffi- 
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culr Thing to direct b 
Sed revocare gradum, | N 
Hoc opus hic labor eſt. 


Voirg. Enefll-vi © 
| + "Engliffd thus 


*Tis eaſy into Hell to Fall, 
But to get back from thence is all. 


The Method might be eaſier 'preſcrib'd than 
practiſed; tho! it cannot be perfectly preſcrib'd nei- 
ther, ſomething may however be ſaid by way of Ob- 
ſerration, perhaps other Well wiſhers, may Reg 
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throw their Mites into this Treaſury, and ſome 
zealous Reformers may at laſt make the Attempt 
upon theſe Foundations. 
1. A ſtrict Execution of the Laws againſt Vice 
we have already, and are every Day making ver) 

Laws to reform the People: But the Benefit. of 

as eonſiſts in the executive Power; which ff hot 
rigorouſly put forth, Laws become uſeleſs, ard it 
were better they were not made at all. I was once 
going to have added here a Treatiſe, entituled, an 
Eſſay upon-the Inſignificancy of Laws and Acts of 
Parliament in Exgland; but upon feeond Thoughts; 
relolving to mingle no Satyr with my ſerious Ob- 
ſervations, IJ omitted this alſo. The Deficiency 
of our Laws, is chiefly in rhe Want of Laws 
to reform the Law. makers, that the Wheel of exe- 
cutive Juſtiee- might be kept going; Of what 
Uſe elſe can Laws be? 9.01 0:5 27670 

(2) An exemplar Behaviour in our Gentry, after 
whoſe Copy the -poer People generally write; 
not but that I acknowledge it will be harder; 
to reform a Nation, than it would to debauch 
it; though Virtue ſhould ebtain upon Cu- 
ſtom; and become the Faſhion, becauſe Incli- 
nation does not Rand neuter ; but tt would be 
a great Step to this Reformation, if we could 
all joyn to diſcourage Immorality by Example; 
That if a Man will be drunk or lewd, he ſhall 
as a Thief robs a Houſe, do it in the Dark, and 
be aſhamed of it. If theſe two Heads were 
brought to paſs, I queſtion not but Reformation 
would eome to ſueh an heighth, that if a poor 
Man happened to be drunk, he ſhould cone and 


deſire the Conſtable to ſet him in the Stocks, for- 


fear of worſe Puniſhment ; and if a rich Man 
wore an Oath in his Paſſion, he ſhould ſend his 
Footman to the next Juſtice of the Peace with his 


Fine, — 


ine, and get a Diſcharge for fear of being in- 
form'd a ainſt and expos d. Nope. 
In order to the furthering this great Work, it 
would be very neceflary, if poſſible; to draw the 
Pigure of our modern Vices, to let Mankind (ce 
by à true Light what they are doing, and how 
ugly a Phyz the Miſtreſs they court really appears 
with, when Inclination which paints her in diffe- 
rent Colours is taken off, 4 4 
Till be impoſſible to bring Vice out of Fa- 
Mion, if we cannot bring Men to Underſtand- 
ing of what it really is: But could we prevail up- 
on a Man to examine his Vice, $6 diſſect its Parts, 
and view the Anatomy. of it; to ſee how dilagree- 
able it is to him — cn a Gentleman, or as 
a Chriſtian ; how deſpicable. and contemptible in 
its higheſt Fruition, how deſtructive to his Senſes, 
Eſtate,and Reputation; how diſhonoutable,and how 
beaſtly, in irs publick Appearances, ſuch a Man 
would certainly. be out of Love with it, and be 
but Mankind once out of love with Vice, the Re- 
formation is halt brought to pals. 8 1231 11 
I ſhall not pretend to invade. the Proyigce of 
the Learned, nor offer one Argument from Scrip- 
ture or Providence; for I am ſuppoſed to be, talk- 
ing to Men that doubt or deny them both. Divi- 
nity is not my Talent, nor ever like to be my 
Profeſſion, the Charge of Prieſtcraft and School- 
men would not lie againſt me; beſides, tis not 
the way of talking that the World reliſnes at this 
Time; in a Word, talking Seripture is out of 
Faſhion : But I muſt crave leave to tell my Rea 
1 that if there were no God or Providence, 
vil or future State, yet they ought not to be 
Drunken and Lewd, Paſſionate, Revengeful or 
Immoral ; tis ſo Unnatural, ſo Unruly, fo Ingen- 


reel, ſo Fooliſh and Foppiſh, that no wiſe Man a8 
| a Man 
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juſtify ir ſo much as to his own Rea? 
fon, or the —— of his Anceſtors, © I ſuppoſe 
my ſelf talking to Men that have nothing to do 
with God, and deſite he ſhould have nothing to 
do with them; and yet even to fuch, a vieious 
Conyerfation, look d on without the Guſt of Incli- 
vation, would 6. 7 too bruriſh to be meddled 
with, if we will but chooſe Zike Men, not ro ſay 
like Chriftiaus ; Virtue and Morality is mote 
agreeable to human Nature, more manly than 
Vice and Intemperance ; tis more ſuitable to all 
the Ends of Life, to the Being of Society, td the 
publick Peace of Families, as well as Nations. 
Mankind would rather be virtuous than vicious, 
if they were to chooſe only for their own Caſt and 
Convenience, Vice tends to Oppreſſion, War 
and Confuſion ; Virtue is peateabſe and honeſt; 
Vice is a Poiſon to Society, no Man is fafe if 
Men have neither Sobriety or Honeſty; for the 
Innocent will be robb'd by the Thief, raviſut by 
the Lewd, and mutther'd by the Drinkard.” - 
It might not be a needleſs Digreſſion if I ſhould 
examine here, whether Whoring and Drunkenneſs 
be not the two Mother Sins ot the Times, the 
Spring and Original of all our faſhionable. Vices ; 
diſtingniſh this becauſe other Sins, as Mudrers, 
Thefts, Rapes and the like, are now. come fo 
much in Vogue; we are content the Laws ſhould 
be executed for them, but ſhquld think it -v: 
hard a Man ſhou'd be hang'd for Whoring, 
tranſported for being Drunk. 
I would not have any of our Gentlemen think, 
that my laying the Charge of our Debauchery 


2 Man can 


on the Examples of the Gods, has taken off any 


12 55 of the Blame from thoſe who have indu- 
ſtriouſſy propogated the ſpreading Evil, among 


their Tenants aud Neighbours, by their own vi- 


cious 


[96], 
| fious Example ; wal could turn the whole Obfee: 


2 into a Satyr on the Manners of our Gen- 
en, and deſcribe with what Eaſineſs our 


iſtrates let fall the 2 their Authority, 
and connive at the Practice of all manner of In- 
temperance and 9 among the People; with 
what Eagerneſs poor Country-men are call'd 
in to be * Mk upon every Occaſion ; with 
what Contempt any. Perſon is look'd_ upon either 
1n Town or N — that either will not be 
* or cannot bear an exceſſive Quantity of 
Wine: How our common Mirth is fill'd with 
7 and Poems, recommending Drunkenneſs and 
waneſs, and rampant Vice rides Riot through 
the Nation. But as above I avoid Satyr, I ſhall 
endeavour. to treat this foul Subject, in ag civil 
Terms as the Caſe will bear, and only examine 
eral Converſation in particular Heads, with ſome 
vulgar Errors of Behaviour which are crept in, and 
which ſeem ec by Cuſtom. | 
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3. Of Al. eftical and Pr hare 
Diſcourſe. - ks 


SN | 0 D Almighty t is the leaſt be 
holding to this Age, of any that ever 
vas from the Beginning of Time; fot 
==2 that being artiv'd to a Degree of Know- 
ledge ſuperior to all that went before us, or at 
leaſt fancying it to be ſo. Whereby the greats 
Glory might accrew to himſelf the Author of all 
Wiſdom, that very Gift, the brighteſt of all the 


heavenly Bleſſings, is made uſe of to put the yr 


3. 
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ceſt Contempt upon his Majeſty that Mankind is 
capable of, to deny his Eſſence: Such an Afﬀeront 
that the Devils themſelves never had the Impu- 
dence .to ſuggeſt to the World, till they found 
Man arriv'd toa 2 of Hardneſs fit for ſome- 
thing never done before. All the Heathen Nations 
in the World came ſhort of this; the moſt refin'd 
Phitoſophers own'd a firſt Cauſe of all Things, and 
that ſomething was ſuperior, whoſe Influence go- 
vern'd, and whoſe being was Sacred and to be 
Ador'd. The Devil himſelf, who is allow'd to be 
full of Enmity againſt the ſupreme Being, has of- 
ten ſet up himſelf to be worſhipped as a God, 
but never prompted the moſt barbarous Nations to 
deny the Being of a God; and tis thought that 
even the Devil himſelf believ d the Notion was too 
abſurd to be impoſed upon the World. But our Age 
is even with him for his Folly; for ſince they can- 
not get him to joyn in the Denial of a God, they 
will deny. his Devilſhip too, and have neither one 

nor other. 

Tis worth Obſervation, after the moſt con- 
vincing Arguments that Nature and Reaſon can 
roduce for the Exiſtence of a Deity, what weak, 
ooliſh, ridiculous Shifts the moſt refin'd of our 
Atheiſtical Diſputants fly to in Defence of their 
Notion ; with what ſenſeleſs Pains they Labour ro 
reaſon themſelves into an Opinion, which their 
own Conſtitution, Nature and way of Living gives 

the Lie to, every:Moment ; with how little Conſi- 
ſteney they {ſolve all the other Phanomena of Na- 
ture, and Creation ; that when in all other Points 
they are capable of arguing ſtrenuouſly, and are not 
to be ſatisfied but with . ot Reaſon and 
ound Argument ; here they admit Sophiſms, de- 
ulive Suppoſitions, and miſerable Shams and Pre- 
ces to prevail upon * own Judgments. This 
is 


is rouch's at in the following Lines upon the 
S/ ſtem of Prometheus, Which I could 2 — 


this Occaſion, relating, to 275 Heath ens Ignorange 


Cauſes. p *} 


The Great Promatheai Sri, Pon: ſay, 
Firſt made the Model of a Man in Clay | 


ia the great Doctrine of 


Contriv'd the form of Parts, and when he nd don, 


Stole vital Heat from the Prolifick un. 
But wot a Poet tells us to this Day, 


Wo made Prometheus firſt, and who the Clay, 
Who N the great M to the 87 5 


Alo n his bhp "all 100 ſome 
People, who fancies the World was made by a 


one fortuitous Conjunction of Atoms, without 
pre exiſtent Influence, or without any imme 


diats Power, which Mr. reech very well tranſlates 


thus: 


Bat ſome Bave dreams of Atoms frangeh hurt 4, 
Into the decent Order of the World, - , 
And ſo by Chance combin d, from * began 


The Earth, the Heaven, the Seu, and | Beaſt, and Man, 05 


"To which 1 crave leave to fubjo'p one Comple- 
ment, by way of Contfutation of this Folly ; 


Forgetting firſt that ſoneething muſt beſtow, 
Exiſtence on theſe Atoms that did ' we 


The Arguments for the Exiſtence of a Deity, 
are ſo many, ſo nicely handled, 4d lo upanfvera- 


ble / 
o/ 4444 


— 


oe) 
ble, that tis needleſs to attempt any Thing that 
Way, no Man in his Wits needs any further De- 
monltration of it, than what he may find within 
himſelf ; nor is it any Part of the Work'I am up- 
on, I have only a few Things to ask of our mo- 
dern Atheiſts. A at 


1. Whether their more ſerious Thoughts do 
not reflect upon them in the very Act, and give 
the Lie to their Arguments. My Lord Rocheſter, 
who was arriv'd to an extraordinary Pitch in this 
Infernal Learning, acknowledg'd it on his Death 
Bed; the Senſe Nature has-upon her of, the Cer- 
tainty of this Fe Truth, will give ſome Con- 
vulſions at ſo horrid an Act. ; 


Leon links) L626 ; 2/2, ih 3D 3! 
Nature pays Homage with a trembling Bou, 


And Conſcious, Men but faintly diſalou, 
And while he ſays, no God, replies, Thou Fool. 


2. I would ask the moſt confident Atheiſt, what 
\ſurance he has of the Negative, and what a 
Aique he runs if he ſhould be miſtaken ? This we 
Ire ſure of, if we want Demonſtration to prove 
ne Being of a God, they are much more at a 
ols for a Demonſtration to prove the Negative. 
ow no Mari can Anſwer it to his Prudence, to 
abe the Riſque they run, upon an uncettain ſuppo- 
t tious Notion; for if there be ſuch a Thing as 2a 
it Cauſe, which we call God, they have very 
tle Reaſon to expect much from him, who have 
ade it their Buſineſs to affront him by denying 

is Exiſtence, Nor have they acted in their De- 
al like wiſe Men, for they have not uſed ſo 
uch as the Caution 7 good Manners, but a 

2 
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if they were as ſure of his Nortentity, as of the 
ſtrongeſt Demonſtration, they have been- witty 
upon the Thing, and made a jeſt of the Suppoli- 
tion, turn'd all Matters of Faith into Ridicule, 
burleſqu'd upon Religion it ſelf, and made Bal- 
jads and Songs on the Bible; thus Rocheſter has 
lett us a Jong tewd Song, beginnibg thus: 


Religion g a Politick Cheat 
Made up of many a Fable, 
Ne're trouble the Wiſe or the Crea, 
But only amuſes the Rabble. © 


Now, F am nor in this Difcourfe entring into any 
of the Arguments in theſe grand Queſtions on one 
ſide or other, that would be to make this Work 
a Collection of Polemicks ; nor am Caſuiſt enough 
tor ſuch a Work ; but T am obſerving or remarking 


upon the Wickedneſs of the treating theſe Subjects 


with Levity and Ignorance in the common Road 
of Converſation. Mo . 

Methinks theſe Gentlemen act with more Courage 
than Diſcretion; for if it ſhould happen at laſt, 
that there ſhould be a God, and that he has the 
Power of Rewards and Puniſhments in his Hand, 
as he muſt have or ccafe to be Almighty, they are 
but in an ill Caſe. | 


I it ſbouid ſo fall out, as who can tell, S 
But there may be a God, a Heaven, a Hell, 


Mankind had beſt confider well for fear, 
T /hou'd be too late-when their Miſtakes appear. 


Nor do they in my Opinion diſcover any great 
Wit in it; there is if I might paſs for a Judge, 
me- 
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' ſomething flat, ſomething that ſhocks the Fancy» 


in all the Satyr upon Religion that ever I ſaw; as 
if the Muſe were not ſo much an Atheiſt as the 
Poet, bur bauks the Hint, and could not favour a 
blaſphemous Flight with ſo much Freedom and 
Spirit that at other Times it has ſhown ; which is 
a Notice that there is a tacit Senſefot the Deity, 
though they pretend to deny it lodg'd in the Un- 
derſtanding, that it is not ſtifled without ſome 
Difficulty, and ſtruggles, hard with the Fancy, 
when the Party ſtrives to be niore than ordinarv 
Inſolent with his Maker. 

In the next Place as tis one of the worſt Immorali- 
ties of Converſation when it is prophane, ſo Blaſphe- 
my is the Extream of Prophaneneſs; you cannot 
come into Company with an Atheiſt, but you have 
it in his common Diſcourſe; he is always putting 
ſome Banter or fooliſh Pan upon Religion, affront- 
ing the inviſible Power, or ridiculing his Maker; 
all his Wit runs oxx into it, as all Diſeaſes run, into 
the Plague in a Te of Infection, and you mult 
have Patience to hear it or quarrel with him. 

Below theſe we have a Sort of People who will 
acknowledge a God, but he muſt be ſuch a one 
as they pleaſe to make him; a fine well bred good 
natur'd Gentleman like Deity, that cannot have 
the Heart to damn any of his Creatures to an 
Eternal Puniihment, nor could not be ſo weak as 
to let the Jeus crucify his own Son; theſe Men ex- 
poſe Religion, and all the Doctrines of Repentance, 
and Faith in Chriſt, with all the Means of a 
Chriſtian Salvation, as matter of Banter and Ridi- 
cule. The Bible they ſay is a gcod Hiſtory in 
moſt Parts, but the Story of our Saviour they look 
upon as a meer Novel, and the Miracles of the 
New Teſtament as a Legend of Prieſtcraſt. 


H 3 Further 
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Further, beſides theſe we have Arians and S-. 


cinians, the Diſciples of an ancient Heretick, who 
went out of the Chutch always at the ſinging 
the Gloria Patri, that he might be out of the 
| Noiſe, and would fit down at the Doxology of 


the Prayers, to note his diſowning the Godhead of 


Jeſus Chriſt. | | 
Theſe are Iniquities, as Job ſaid, ſhould be puniſhed by 
the Judges, cap. xxii. v. xx. and theſe are the Things 
which have given ſuch a Stroke to the Ruin of 
the Nation's Morals ;z for no Method can be ſo 
dire& to prepare People for all Sorts of Wicked- 
neſs, as to perſwade them out of a Belief of any 
ſupreme Power to reſtrain them; make a Man 
once ceaſe to believe a God, and he has npthing 
left to limit his Appetite but meer Philoſophy ; it 
there is no ſupreme Judicature, he muſt be his 
own Judge and his own Law, and will be ſo ; the 
Notion of Hell, Devil, and Infernal Spirits arc 
empty Things, and have nothing of Terror in 
them, if the Belief of a Power ſuperior to them 
be obliterated. | 

But to bring this particular Caſe nearer to the 

Point of Converſation, the Errors of which lic 
before me; though we live in an Age where theſe 
horrid Degrees of Impiety are too much practiſed; 
yet we liye in a Place where Religion is profeſſed, 
the Name of God owned and worſhipped, Reli- 
ligion and the Doctrines of Chriſtianity eſta- 
bliſhed ; and as it is ſo, it ought as much to be 
preſerved by the Civil Power, from the horrid In- 
.vaſiorr of Atheiſts, Deiſts and Hereticks, as the 
Publick Peace, ought to be defended againſt Free: 
booters, Thieves, and Invaders. 

*Tis very improbable any Reformation of Man- 
pers ſhould be brought to paſs, if the debauching 
tle religious Principles of the Nation, goes 0 

3 er er ee ee at 


Ls 


with an unreſtrain'd Lit 
s it to the Decoration of Government, that a Man 
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d Liberty. How ineongtuous 
ſhall be puniſhed for Drunkenneſs, and fer in the 


Stocks for Swearing, but ſhall have Liberty to de- 
ny the God of Heaven, and diſpute againſt the 


yery Sum and Subſtancę of the Chriſtian Doctrine, 
ſhall banter the Scripture, and make Ballads of the 
Pentateuch, turn all the Principles of Religion, 
the Salvation of the Soul, the Death of our Savi- 
our, and the Revelation of the Goſpel, into Ridi- 
cule? And ſhall we pretend to Reformation of 
Manners, and ſuppreſſing Immoralities, while 


ſuch as this, is the general Mixture of verſa- 
tion? If a Man talk againſt the Government, ar 
ſpeak ſcurrilouſly of the King, he is had to the 


Old Bayly, 'and from thence to the Pillory, 9: 
Whipping-Poſt, and tts fit it ſhould be ſo: But 
he may peak Treaſon againſt the Majeſty of Hea- 
ven, deny the Godhead of his Redeemer, and make 
a Jeſt of the Holy Ghoſt, and thus affront the 
Power we all adore, and yet pals with Impunity'; 
perhaps ſome in the Compauy may have Courage 
enough to blame him, and vindicate their Reli- 
gion with. a WH do ye talk jo? But where is the 
Man, or the Magiſtrate, that ever vindicated the 
Honour of his Maker, with a Reſentment beca- 
ming the Crime? If a Man give the Lie to a 
Gentleman in Company, he takes it as an Af 
front, flies into a Paſſion, quarre's, fights, and 
perhaps murders him; nay, ſome have done it for 
an abſent Friend, whom they have heard abuſed : 
But where is the Gentleman that ever though: 
himſelf ſo much concern d in the Quacrel of his 
Maker, but that he could hear him affronted, 
his Being deny'd, the Lie given to h's divine Au- 
thority, nay, to his divine Being, and all his 
Commands ridicul'd wy expos'd, without any 
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Motion of Spirit to puniſh the Inſolence of the 


| Party, and without drawing his Sword in the 
Quarrel, or letting him know he does not like it. 


NMethinks, I need not make an Apology for 
this, as if I meant, that CO and Fighring 
were a proper Practice in the Caſe ; the Law does 


not admit it in any Caſe; nor is it reaſonable it 


ſhould, and God Almighty is far from deſiring 
us to run any Riſque in his Service: But I chuſe 
to bring the Caſes into a Parallel, dong that 
I think *tis a vulgar Error in our Behaviour, not 
to ſhow our Reſentment, when we hear the Ho- 


nour and Eſſence of God ſlighted and denied, his 


Majeſty abuſed, and Religion banter'd and ridi- 
eul'd in common Diſcourſes. I think it would 
be very reaſonable, to tell a Gentleman he wants 
Manners, when he talks reproachfully of his Ma- 
ker, and to uſe him ſcurvily if he reſented it. It 
would very well become a Man of Quality to 
cane a lewd Fop, or kick him down Stairs, when 
his Inſolence took a Looſe at Religion in his Com- 
any, elſe Men may be bullied out of their Chri- 
Hannity, and lampoon'd into Prophaneneſs, for 
Fear of being counted Fools. 
Beſides, tis in in this as in all other like Caſes; 
he that will talk atheiſtically in my Company, ei- 
ther believes me to be an Atheiſt like himſelf, or 


vyentures to impoſe upon me; and by impoſing 


upon me, either accounts me a Fool that can't 


tell when I am put upon, or a Coward that dare 


not reſent it. 

Upon which Account, even in good Manners, 
it ought to be avoided; for it can't be intro- 
duc'd into any Part of Converſation, where the 
Company are not all alike, without the greateſt 
Affront upon the reſt that can be offered them. 
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4. Of Lewd and Immodeſt Diſcourſe, 
— Alking Bawdy, that Sodomy of the 
3 N Tongue has the moſt of ill Manners, and 
SN WA the leaſt of a Gentleman in it, of any 
— Part of common Diſcourſe. Sir George 
Mackenzie has very handſomely expos d it in its 
proper Colours: But it may not be an Intrench- 
ment at all upon his Province, to ſay ſomething 
to it in theſe Obſervations. | 1 
This Part is the puculiar Practice of ſuch Perſon 
as arehardened to a Degree beyond other Men; 
Profic ients in Debauchery, whoſe Lives are ſo con- 
tinually devoted to Lewdneſs, that their Mouths 
cannot contain it; who can govern their Tongues 
no better than their Tails, and are willing to be 
- thought what really they are. In theſe, it is 
i neither ſo ſtrange, nor ſo much à Crime as in o- 
r thers ; theſe are Perſons not to bi reclaim'd. This 
| Part of my Obſervation is not wefigned for their 
F Uſe ; they are not to be talk'd out of their Vice; 
i- they muſt go on and run their Length: Nothing 
r but a Goal or an Hoſpital ever brings them to 2 
g Reformation; they repent ſometimes in that Em- 
'c blem of Hell, a fluxing Houſe, and under the Sur- 
re geons Hands, wiſh a little they had been wiſer; 
but they follow one Sin with another, till their 
9 Carcaſs ſtinks as bad as their Diſcourſe, and the 
0- Body becomes roo naſty, for the Soul to ſtay any 
ne longer in it: From theſe no Diſcourſe is to be ex- 
ſt peed, but what is agreeable to the Tenor of 
their Lives ; for them to talk otherwiſe, would be 
ſtrain d and excentrick, and become them as lit: 
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tle, as it would be tedious to them; but for 2 
Bentleman, a Man of ſceming Modeſty, and 3 
an of Behaviour, not arriv'd to that Claſs in 
the Devil's School, for ſuch a one to mix his Diſ- 
courſe with lewed and filthy Expreſſions, has 
ſomething in it of a Figure, which intends mote 
than is exp 3507 „ane HE 8 
Either we muſt believe ſuch a one to be very 
Jew'd in his Practice; or elſe, that not being 
able yet to arrive to ſuch a Degree of Wickednels 
as he deſires, he would ſupply that Defect with a 
Cheat, and perſwade you to believe he is really 
worſe than he is. | 25 
Which of theſe two Characters I would chuſe to 
wear, I cannot tells for ke that deſires to be worſe 
than he thinks he is, is certainly as bad as he de- 
ſires to be; and he that is ſo bad as to ler fly the 
Excreſcencjes of it at his Mouth, is as wicked 
as the Devil can in Reaſon defire of him. 
But I deſcend from the Wickedneſs to the Inde- 
cency of the Matter; its being a Sin againſt God, 
is not ſo much the preſent Argument, as its being 
unmannerly, a Sin againſt Breeding, and Society, 
a Breach of Behaviour, and a ſaucy inſolent 'At- t 
front to all the Company. | 8 
do not deny, but that Modeſty, as it reſpects t. 
the Covering our Bodies, was at firſt an Effect of ni 


the Fall of our Parents into Crime, and is there- t 
fore ſaid ſtill to be the Conſequences of criminal — 
Nature, and no Virtue in itſelf, becauſe no Part 2 
f the, Body had been unfit to be expoſed, if h 
ice had not made the Diſtinction neceſſary. Ct 


But from this very Argument, lewd Diſcourſe ap- to 
pears to be a Sin againſt Cuſtom and Decency ; for | 
why muſt the Tongue induſtrionfly expoſe Things tf 
and Actions at which Nature bluſhes, and which " 
Cuſtom, let the Original be what it will, _— h 
FO catec 
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cated to Privacy and Retirement > What if 


it be true, that Shame is the Conſequence of Sin, 
and that Modeſty is not an original Virtue; it 
cannot bur be allowed, that Sin has thereby 
brought us to a Neceſſity of making Modeſty be 


a Virtue, and Sig would have a double Influence 


upon us, if after it had made us aſham'd, it ſhould 


make us not aſham'd again. 

Iis in my Opinion a Miſtake, when we ſay, 
Sin was the immediate Cauſe of Shame ; twas Sin 
indeed gave a Nudity to our Natures and A&i- 
ons; the Innocence which ſerv d as a Glory and 
Covering, being gone, then Shame came in as 
the Effect of the conſcious Sinner; ſo the Text 
ſays, They knew that they were naked : Shame was 
the Effect of Nakedneſs, as Nakedneſs wag the 
Effect of Sin. | | 

From hence then I argue, and this is the Rea- 
ſon ot my naming it, That ro be aſham'd of our 
Nakedneſs, is a Token of our Wiſdom, and a 
Monument of our juſt Senſe of the firſt Sin that 
made it fo, and as much a Duty now, as any 
other Part of our Repentance. 

To give the Tongue then a Liberty in that which 
there is ſo much Reaſon to blaſh at, argues no 
Senſe of the Original Degeneracy. Where is 
the Man that partakes not of Adam's Fall, has 
no vicious contracted Habit and Nature convey d 
to him from his Grand-Predeceſſor? Let him 
come forth, let him go naked, and live by himſelf, 
and ;let his Poſterity partake of his Innocence 
his Tongue cannot offend, nothing can be inde- 
cent for him to ſay, nothing uncomely for him 
to ſee. el. f. | ; 

But if theſe Gentlemen think it proper to cover 
their Nakedneſs with their Clothes, methinks 
they ſhould not be always uncovering it again | 

| wi 
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with their Tongues; if there are ſome needful 
Things, which Nature requires to be done in ſe- 
cret, and which they by Inclination chuſe to a8 
in Private: What Reaſon can they give for ſpral- 

iug of them in Publick. 118 in W 
There is a ſtrange Incongruity in the Behaviour 
of theſe People, that they fill their Mouths with 
the foul Repetition of Actions, and Things which 
their own Practicing in Private condems them for, 
nay, Which they would be aſham'd to do in Pub- 
lick 3 ſuch Men ought to act the common Require- 
ments of Nature, in the moſt publickeſt Places of 
the Streets, bring their Wives or Whores to the 
Exchange, and to the Market Places, and lye 
with them in the Street, or elſe hold their Tongues, 
and let their Mouths have no more the Stench, of 

their Vices in Publick, than their Actions. 

And why of all the reſt of the Parts of Life, 
muſt the Tongue take a peculiar Licence to re- 
vel thus upon Nature? as if ſhe had a Mind to 
reproach her with the Infirmities ſhe labours un- 
der: The Cuſtoms we are obliged to, tho' they ate 
Cloggs upon Nature, and a Badge of original 
Detection ; yet neither is there any thing ſo odi- 
ous, or ſo burdenſome, that theſe Gentlemen 
ſhould triumph over the Nurſe that brought them 


up. | | 
"Take the lewdeſt and moſt vicious Wretch that 
ever gave his Tongue a Looſe in this hateful Pra- 
ctice, and turn him about to his Mother, you ſhall 
hardly prevail upon him to talk his lewd Language 
to her; there is ſomething nauſeous and ſurfeiting 
in thar Thought. This taiking Bawdy, is like 
a Man going to debauch his own Mother ; for 
tis taking into the Arcana, and expoling the Na- 
kedneſs of Nature, the common Mother of us all, 


It, 
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If, as a famous Man of Wit pretended, lying 
with a Woman was the homlieſt thing that Max can 
v; tis much more true, that talking ot it is the 
homlieſt thing that Man can ſay. 

Nor is there to me any Jelt in theſe things, no 
Appearance of Mirth: There may be ſome Plea- 
ſure in wicked Actions, as the World rates Plea- 
ſure, but I mult profeſs tis dull, and for Want of 
other more regular Taſtes, that there ſhould be 
Pleaſure in the Diſcourſe: *Tis a prophaning of 
Nature, and bringing forth thoſe Things ſhe has 
hallowed to Secreſy and Retirement, to the ſcan- 
dalous Indecency of publick Banter and Jeſt. 

But Men, who have always ſomething ro fay 
or their Foily, tell us, tis Cuſtom only which 
has made any of theſe things juncommon ; and 
there's no Sin in ſpeaking that which there is no 
in in, doing. 1 5 

Let us grant them, that Cuſtom only has done 
this: But if Cuſtom has made theſe things uncom- 
mon, and conceal'd, or at leaſt, baniſh'd them 
from the Voice of Converſation. *Tis a Sin then 
againſt Cuſtom. to expoſe them again. Lawful 
Cuſtoms become allowed Virtues, and ought to 
be preſerved. Cuſtom is a good Reaſon in ſuch 
oncealments ; if Cuſtom has lock'd them up, let 
hem remain ſo; at leaſt, till you can give a bet- 
er Reaſon for calling them abroad again, than 
Cuſtom has given for reſtraining them. Cuſtom 
has made theſe things uncommon, becauſe that 
vin, which firſt made Nature naked, left her fo 
aptivated, by ſome of her Parts more than others, 
that ſhe could not but bluſh at thoſe, where Sin 
aditaken up its peculiar Reſidence. - New, as I 
doted before, no Man can with any tolerable Satiſ- 
action, expoſe the Parts, till he has firſt abſtra- 
xd and ſeparated the Sin, which having * 
them, 
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them; covetd them at firſt with Shame: He 
that can do this, may go naked,” and talk any 
thing. Th ot! $3971; 


And for the ſame Reaſon, 'no Man can juſtify | 
talking lewdly, but he that at the ſame Time 


* * * 


throws away his Clothes, fer to cover himſelf 
with his Hands, and uncover himſelf with his 
Tongue, are Conttadictons in their own. Nature, 
and one condemit's the other He that ſcorns the 
Decency of Words, ſhould alſo ſcorn the Decen- 


r 


well as the Shame of the other. 
It is no Sin, they ſay, to talk of, what it is no 


Sin to do; and 1 may add, tis uo Sin at all to 


ſhew, what'tis no Sin to deſcribe. Why is the 
Eye to be leſs offended than the Ear, ſinee both are 
but the common Organs of the Underſtanding? 


But the Weather and Inconveniencies of the 


Climate, are urged for clothing our Bodies, and 


I urge, Deceney and good Manners for the Go- 


vernment of our Tongues; and let any one con- 


tend it with me, that thinks he can prove, that 


the Obligation of the firſt is gteater than the 
Obligation of the laſt. 5 = 
Much more might be ſaid to this, but I make 
bur an Eflay, and am unwilling to run out into a 
long Diſcourſe, - 1 
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of Talking y falſh- 


Talking falſly, I dg not deſign to enter 
upon a long Differtation upon the Sin 
+ of Lying in general, I ſuppoſe all Men 
== that read me will acknowledge Lying to 
be one of the moſt ſeandalous Sins between. Man 
and Man; a Crime of a deep Dye, and of an e- 
tenſive Nature leading into innumerable Sins: 
That is, as Lying is practiſed to deceive, to in- 
jure, betray, rob, deſtroy, and the like. Lying 
in this Senſe is the concealing of all other Crimes, 
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* the Phatiſee s Prayer, the Whore's Bluſh, 
the 

Thief 's Cloke, tis Foab's Embrace, and Judas 8 
Kiſs; in a Word, tis Mankind's Darling-Sin, 
and the Devil's N Charager. | 

But this is not the Cale 

he talking falſly I am upon, but a ſtrange Liberty 
rhich (particularly in Converſation). People take 


* 
D 
j 


onfidered in two or there Parts, not but that it aas 
nany more. IRR 
ce in Diſcourſe the main End of this extraordi- ind 
ry Part of Tittle Tattle, is to divert the Com- 
any, and make them laugh; but we ought to con- 
der, whether that very empty Satisfaction either 
ourſelves or Friends, is to be purchaſed at ſo 

| . great 


tis the Sheeps Clothing hung upon the Wolves 
rite's Paint, the Murderer's Smile, the 
am upon, this is not _- 


o talk falſly, without charging themſelves with any, 
ence in it, either againſt God or Man: This is to ba 


1- The Liberty of telling Stories, 4 common 


„ 
great an Expence as that of Conſcience, and of 
aà Diſhonour done to Truth. 

*Tis ſcarce fit ro ſay, how fat ſome People go 
in this Folly, to call it no worſe, even till ſome- 
times they bring the general Credit of their 
Converſation into decay, and People that are uſed 
ro them, learn to lay no Streſs upon any Thing 
they ſay. 1 . nir 

For once we will ſuppoſe a Story to be in its 
Subſtance true, yet to what monſtrous à Bulk 


doth it grow, by that frequent Addition put to 


it in the Relation, till not only it comes to be im- 
probable, but even impoſſible to be true; and the 
ignorant Relator is ſo tickled with having made 
a good Story of it, whatever it was when he 
found it, that he is blind to the Abſurdities and 
Inconſiſtencies of Fact in Relation, and tells it 
with a full Face, even. to thoſe that are able 
to confute it, by proving it to be impoſſible. 

I once heard a Man who would have taken it 
very ill to be thought a Lyar, tell a Story, the 
Facts of which were impoſſible to be true; and yet 


aſſert it with ſo much Aſſurance, and declare ſo 


poſitively, that he had been an Eye-Witneſs of it 
himſelf, that there was nothing to do but in 

to the Man, let him alone and ſay nothing- A 
Gentleman who ſat by, and whoſe good Breeding 
reſtrained his Paſſion, turn'd to him, and ſaid, did 
— ſee this Thing done: Sir? yes, I did Sir, ſays 


elator : Well Sir, replies the Gentleman, fince you 


affirm that you did ſee it, I am bound in regard to you 
to believe it; but upon my Mord, "tis ſuch à Thing, 
that if I had ſeen it my ſelf, I would not have believed 
it: This broke the Silence, ſet all the Company a 
laughing, and expoſed the Falſhood, more than 
down right telling him it was a Lye, which might 
beſides have made a Broil about it. * 
15 


rt 


* 
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Tis a ſtrange Thing, that we cannot be con- 
tent to tell a Story as it is, but we muſt take from 
it on one Side, or add to it on another; till the 
Fact is loſt among the Addenua, and till in Time even 
the Man himſelf remembring it only 2s he told it 
laſt, really forgets how it was Originally; this 
being ſo generally practiſed now, nothing is more 
common, than to have two Men tell the ſame 
Story quite differing one from another, yet both 
of them Eye-Witneſſes to the Fact related. Theſe 
re that ſort of People, who having once told a 
Story falſly, tell it ſo often in the ſame or like 
manner, till they really believe it to be true. 

This ſupply ing a Stoty by Invention, is certainly 
; moſt ſcandalous Crime and yet very little regarded 
n that Part, it ĩs a ſort of Lying that makes a great 

ole in the Heart, at which by Degrees a Habit 


Lying enters in: Such a Man comes quick- 


y up, to a total diſregarding the Truth of what he 
ays, looking upon -it as a Trifle, a Thing of no 
mport, whether any Story he tells be true or no, 
d it but commands the Company as they call it; 
hat is to ſay, procures a Laugh, or a kind of Amaze- 


ellers; for” the Buſineſs is to affect rhe Com- 
any, either ſtartle them with ſomething wonder; 
|, never heard of before; or make them laugh 
mmoderately, las at ſome 
ng, witty, and diverting. | 
It is hard to place this Practice in a Station e- 
al to its Folly, tis a Meanneſs below the Digni- 
y of common Senſe: They that lye to gain, to 
ceive; to delude, to betray as above, have ſome 


ot give the Deſign for an excuſe of their Crime, 
tt it may be given as the Reaſon and, Founda- 
jon of it: But to lye * Bm, 4s food 
6-11 5 


nent Things equally agreeable to theſe Story— 


thing prodigioufly ta- 


nd in theiv Wickedneſs ;' and 1 they an- 


„ 
Boys expreſs is, is to play at Shutrle- cock with your 
Soul, and. load your Conſcience for the meer fake MI 
ol being a Fool, and the making A mecrBuftoonry i 
ot a Stoty, the Pleaſure of what is below even 

Madneſs itſe lf... 26 6/ 

And yet, how common, is this Folly ? How 
is it the Character of ſome Men's. Converſation, Ml = 
chat the are made up of Story? And how mean 
3 Figure is it they bear ia Company? Sueh Men 
always betray. their Emptineſs by this, and ha- 
ae eg certain Number of Tales in their ff | 

Budget, like: a, Pedlar with his Pack, they can t 
only at, exery; Houſe ,ſhew the ſame Ware over « 
again, tell the ſame Stoty over and over, till the i t 
Ei is quite warn. out; and to convince us, that Wl | 
much of it, & not al, is born of Inveption, they 
feldom tell it the ſame Way twice, but vary it v 
even in the moſt material Fads: So that thougb 7 
it may be remembred, that it was the fame Story, WW l 
it ought never to be remembred, that it was told 
by che ſame Mann. 

Wah what Temper ſhould I ſpeak of theſe 


= 


Pe le? What Words can expreſs the Meanrels 
— 15A of the Mind, that can do thus? that fin 
without Deſigu, and not only have uo End in 
the View, but even no Reflection in the Act: the 
Folly is grown up to a Habit, and they not only 
mean no Ill, but indeed mean nothing at all in it 

It is a ſtrange Length that ſome People 


run in this Madneſs of Life, and it is ſo odd, ſ 4 
unaccountable, that indeed tis difficult te deſcribe : 
the Man, tho' not difficult to deſcribe the Fai dic 
what Idea can be form'd.in the Mind, of a Ma m.: 
who does ill without meaning ill ? that wrong gl 4 

mc 


himſelf, affronts Truth, and impoſes upon hi 
Friends, and yet means noHarm ; or touſe his owl dhe 
Words, means nothing? That if het thigkt, 4 

IS] 4 10g 


[. 115 ] 


Thing, tis to make the Company pleaſant, and 


what is this bur making the Circle a Stage, and 


himſelf the Merry Andrew. _ n 

The beſt Step ſuch Men can take is to LYE 
ON; and this 'ſhews the Singularity of the Crime; it 
is a ſtrange Expreſſion, but I ſhall make it out; their 
Way is, I ſay, to Lye on; till their Character is 
compleatly known, and then they can lye no long- 
er; for he whom no Body believes, can deceive no 
Body, and then the Eſſence of Lying is removed; for 
the Deſcription of a Lye is, that 'tis ſpoken: to 
deceive, or tis a Deſign to deceive. Now, he 
that no Body believes, can never lye any more, 
becauſe no Body can be deciev'd by him. Such 
a Man's Character 1s a Bill upon his Forehead, by 
which every Body knows, Here dwells a Lying 
Tongue: When every Body knows what is to be 
had of him, they know what to expect; and fo 
no Body is deceiv'd ; if they believe him after- 
wards, tis their Fault as much as his. 

There are a great many Sorts of thoſe People, 
who make it their Buſineſs to go abour telling 
Stories; it would be endleſs to enumerate them, 
ſome tell formal Stories forg'd in their own Brain 
without any Retroſpect either on Perſons or Things; 
Imean, as to any particular Perſon, or Paſſage 
known, or in Being, and only with the ordinary 
Introduction of, There was: a Man, or, there was 
a Woman, and the like. 

Others again, out of the ſame Forge of Inven- 
tion, hammer out the very Perſon, Man or Wo- 
man, and begin, I knew the Man, or Tknew the Wo- 
man, and theſe ordinarily vouch their Story with 
more Aſſurance than others; and vouch alſo, that 
they knew the Perfons who were concern'd in it. 

The ſelling or writing a Parable, or an allu- 


live allogorick Hiſtory y quite à different Caſe, 
1 2 
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Lie 
and is always Diſtinguiſht from this other jeſi- 
ing with Truth ; that it is deſign d and effectually 
turn d for inſtructive and upright Ends, and has 
its Moral juſtly apply'd: Such are the hiſtorical 
Parables in the holy Scripture, ſuch the Pilgrims 
Progreſs, and ſuch in a Word the Adventures of 
your fugitive Friend, Robinſon Cruſoe. 

Others make no Scruple to relate real Stories 
with innumerable Omiſſions and Additions : I 
mean, Stories which have a real Exiſtence in Fact, 
but which by the barbarous Way of relating, be- 
come as romantick and falſe, as if they had no real 


Original. Theſe Tales, like the old Galley of 


Venice, which had been ſo often new vantped, 
doubl'd and redoubl'd, that there was not one 
Piece of the firſt Timber in her, have been told 
wrong ſo often, and ſo many Ways, till there 
would not be one Circumſtnnce of the real Story 
left in the relating. 

There are many more Kinds of theſe, ſuch 
namely, as are perſonal and malicious, full of 
Slander and Abuſe; but theſe are not of the 
Kinds I am ſpeaking of; the preſent Buſineſs is 
among a Kind of white Devils, who do no 
Harm or Injury to any but to themſelves; they 
are like the Graſhopper, that ſpends his Time 
ro divert the Traveller, and does nothing but 
ſtarve himſelf. The Converſation of theſe Men 
is full of Emptineſs, their Words are Leviry irſelf, 
and according to the Text, they not only tell Un- 
truths,” but the Truth is not in them, There is not 
a ſettl'd Awe or Reverence of Truth upon their 
Minds; 'tis a Thing of no Value to them, tis 
not regarded in their Diſcourſe, and they give 
themſelves a Liberty to be perfectly unconcern'd 
about the Thing they ſay, or the Story they tell, 
whether it be true, or no. 

1 * | This 


P 

This is a moſt abominable Practice on another 
Account, namely, that theſe Men make a Jeſt of 
their Crime; they are a Sort of People that Sin 
laughing; that play upon their Souls as a Mag 
plays upon a Fiddle, to make-other People dance 
and weax itſelf out; they may be ſaid. to make 
ſome Sport indeed, but it is all at themſelves, 
they are the Hearers Comedy and their own Tra- 

y And like a penitent Jack - pudding, they will 
at laſt ſay," have made others merry, but 1 haye 
been the OO0l. 93 1 2D. Grin 

would be glad to ſhame Men of common 
Senſe, outzot this horrid Piece ot Buffoonry; and 
one Thing I would warn them of, namely, that 
their learning to Lye ſo curtently in Story, will 
inſenſibly bring them to a bold entrenching upon 
Truth, in the reſt of their Converſation ; the 
Scripture Command is, Let every Man ſpeak Truth 
unto his "Neighbour ; if we mult tell Stories, tell 
them as Stories, add nothing willtully to illuſtrate 
or ſet it forth in the Relation; if you doubt the 
Truth of it, ſay ſo, and then every one will be at 
Liberty to bel.eve their Share of it. 

Beſides, there is a ſpreading Evil in telling a 
jalle Story as true, namely, that you put it into 
the Mouths of others, and it continues a brooding 
Forgery to the End of Time; tis a Chimney-corner 
Romance, and has in it this diſtinguiſhing Article, 
that whereas Parables, and the inventions of Men 
publiſh'd Hiſtorically; are once for all related, 
and the Moral. being drawn, the Hiſtory re- 
mains alluſive only, as it Was intended, as in ſeve- 
ral Caſes (a)may be inſtanced within our Time (5) 


. 


— 8 


— — 

(») The Pilgrims Pregreſs. 

(5) The aged beate and others, | ; 
go 13 and 
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and without; here the Caſe alters, Fraud goes unto 
the World's End for Story, never dies every Rela- 
tor Vouches it for Truth, tho” he knows nothing I , 
of the Matter. 1. — MOT 0 tl e Qu: N 
Theſe Men know not what Foundations they 
— 14 are laying for handing ou che Sport of Lying, for 
— Such they make ef it to Poſtetity, not only leaving 
1 the Example, but dictating the very Materials for 
— 14 the Practice; like Family-Lies handed on from 
| 5 Father to Sou, till what begun in Forgery Ends 
1 in Hiſtory, and we make our Lies be told for 
Truth, by all our Children that come after us. 
It any Man object here, that the preceeding 
; Volumes of this Work ſeem to be hereby con- 
| demmd, and the Hiſtory which I have therein 
publiſh'd of my ſelf, cenſur'd; I demand in Ju- 
ſtice, ſuch Objector ſtay his Cenſure, tiil he ſees 
the End of the Scene, when all that Myſtery ſhall 
diſcover it ſelf, and I doubt not, but the Work 
mall abundantly juſtify the Deſign, and the De- Be 
fign abundantly juſtify the Work. 15 
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An Es on the preſent. Kate 5 
nem. in the Hell, 
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that Part of my Work, which may 
pie called Hiſtoty, 1 have fre- 
quentiy menriond the unconqueb 
rable Im pteſſiens which dwelt up- 
o my Mind,” and fil'd-up all 

Delires tmmoveably preffirig me to 4 wandri 
travelling Life, jour which og Bomb me - continually 
wy . Adventure to another, as you have 

ear ores vt 

There ig an ifconſiderare Temper which reigns 

noor Minds, that hurties us down the Stream of 
dur AﬀeRions; by a kind of involantary” Agency, 
and makes us do a thouſand things, in the dung of 
which, we ET nothing to our ſelves, but an 
immediate bjection to our WILL. that is*t6 
lay, our Paſſion, eyen without the Cobeurrence 
or our Underſtandings. and of which we eat glop 
ery little Account; after "tis done. 

You may now ſuppoſe me to be arriv d. aſter 3 
eng Courſe of infinite Variety, on the Stage of 
a 488 tg the Scene of Lite we call Old Age: 
that I am writing theſe Sheets in a Seaſaꝶ ut 
n Tit when (if erer) a Man may be ſuppoſau 
14 capable 
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Company liſten d with; a great deal of Attention, 
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old Gent. Pray Sir, in all your Travels, can yo! 


[Luo] 
capable of making juſt Reflections upon things 
paſt, a true Judgement of things preſent, and 
tolerable Conęluſions of things to eme. 
Ia the Beginning of this Life of Compoſure; for 
now, and. not till now, I may fay; that I begun to 
live, that is to ſay, a ſedate and compos d Life, 
1 enquir'd'of my ſelf very ſeriouſly one Day, what 
was the proper Buſineſs of od Age ? The Anſwer 
was very —_ and indeed return'd quick _ 
me, namely, that two things were my preſent 
Work; 2 ora. 

1. Reflection upon things paſt. a | 
2, Serious Application to things future. 


Having reſolv'd the Buſineſs of Life into theſe 
Heads, I began immediately with the Firſt ; and 
as ſome Times I took my Pen and Ink to disbur- 
then my Thoughts, when the Subje&'crowded in 
faſt upon me; ſo I have here communicated ſome 
of my Qbſervarions for the Benefit of thoſe that 
come after me.” Es 
About the Time that I was upon theſe Enqui 
ries, being at a Friend's Houſe, and talking much 
of my long Travels, gg you know Travellers: are aft 
to do; I obſerv d an antient Gentlewoman in the 


and as I thought, with ſome Pleaſure, to what! 
was ſaying; And after I had done, Fray Sir, /: 
Pe, turning her Speech to me, give me Leave to 
ask you a Queſtion or .two ? | With all my Hear, 
Madam, ſaid I; ſo we began the following ſhor 
Dialogue. 3 54 032 501014 woavtk 
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Uu what is the World a-doing? What have yo 
gbſerv'd to be the principal Bulingſs gf Mankind | 
10 275 ; | 1 | ; 


\ 


5 [Ln 
Rab m. Truly Madam, tis very hard to an- 
Fe "PB the People being fo diffe- 
rently employ d, ſome one Way, and ſome another; 
and particularly, according to the ſeveral Parts of 
the World, thro which our Obſervations are to 
run, and according to the differing Manners, Cu- 
ſtoms, and Circum 
Place. / Py + a 4 15 44" 4 > +4 
Old Gent. Alas | Sir, that is no Anſwer at all to 
me, becauſe I am not a judge of the differing; 
Cuſtoms and Manners of the People you may 
ſpeak of: But, Is there not one common End and 
Deſign in the Nature of Men, which ſeems to 
run thro'-all their Actions, and to be form'd' by 
Nature, as the main End of Lite, and by Conſe- 


quence js made the chief Buſineſs of Living? Pray, 


how do they ſpend their Time? 0 
R. C. Nay; now Madam you have added a 
Queſtion to the teſt, of a d fferent Nature from 
what, if I take gen right, you meant at firſt. 
QI Gent. What Queſtion, Sir? 5 
RC. Why! how Mank ind ſpend their Time; 
for I cannot ſay, that one half of Mankind ſpend 
their Time in what they themſelves may acknow- 
ledoe to be the main End of Life. 
Old Gent. Pray, don't diſtinguiſh me out of my 
Queſtion, we may talk of what is the true End of 
Life, as we underſtood it here in a Chriſtian Coun- 
try another Time: But take my , Queſtion, as I 
offer it, What is Mankind generally a doing as their 


main Buſineſs? 


' R.C.. Truly, the main Buſineſs that Mankind 
ſeems to be doing, is to eat and drink, that's their 
Enjoyment, and to get Food to eat is ther Em- 


. 


eyouring one another. 
FI 


- 
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Old Gen 


ſtances of the People in every 


wee including a little, their eating and 
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2 Cent. That's a Deſcriptipn of them "gs 


Wei al ao 1. 11 Y 

R. C. It is ſo in the Firſt Part, namely, their 
Living to eat and drink: But in the laſt Part es 
are worſe than the Brures; for the Brutes deſtroy 
not their own Kind, but all prey upon a different 
Species; and beſides, they prey upon one another, 
for Neceſſity, to ſatisfy their Hunger, and for 
Food: But Man for baſer Ends, ſuch as Ava- 
rice, Envy, Revenge, and the like; devours his 
own Species, nay, his own Fleſh and Blood, as 
my Lord Rocheſter very well expreſſes it. 


But judge your ſelf, Ii bring it to the Toft, 


14 „ „7 


 Preſs'd by Neceſſity, they kill for Fa, 

Man, undoes Man, to do himſelf us Gp. 
With Teeth and Claws, by Nature arm d they butt, 

| Nature's Allowance #0 Supply their Want: 1 5 | 701 

But Man with Smiles, embraces, Friendſbip, Praiſe, 

Inhumanly his. Fellows Life letras. 1 

mib voluntary Pains works his Diſtreſ, 0 
Mer for Neceſſity, but Wantouneſs, 


Old Cent. All this I believe is true; but this 
does not reach my Queſtion yet: There is cer. 
tainly ſomething among them, which is eſteemed 
as more particularly the End of Life, and of Living, 
than the reſt; to which they apply in common, 
as the main Buſineſs, and which it is alway eftcem- 
ed to be their Wiſdom to be employ'd in; Is there 

. | n nob 
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not ſomething that is apparently the great Buſiueſs 
oLatingd:o md or pe 4 nin! ara 

RC. Why really, Madam, 1 think not. For 
Example: Great Part of the World, and a; 
greater Part by far than we imagine, is reſolv d in- 
to the loweſt Degeneracy of; human Nature, I 
mean the Savage Lie; where the chief End of 
Lite ſeems to be meerly to eat and drink, that is 
to ſay, to get their Food, juſt as the brutal Liſe 
is employ d, and indeed with very little Difference 
between them z for except only Speech and Ido- 
latry, I ſee nothing in the Lite of ſome whole Na- 
tions of People, and tor ought I Know, containing 
Millions of Souls, in which the Life of a Lion or 
an OA in the Deſarts of Arabia, is not e- 
qual. amy ppe no, 5 | | we 
_ . Old Cem. I eould. mention many things, Sir, in 
which they might difter, bur that is not the pre- 
ſent thing I enquire about: But, pray Sir, Is not 
Religion the principal Buſineſs of Mankind in all 
the Parts of the World ; tor I think you granted 
it when you nam d Idolatry; which they, no doubt, 

R. C Really, Madam, I cannot ſay it is; becauſe, 
what with Ignorance on one hand, and Hypocri- 
ly on the other, tis very hard to know where, to 
ind Religion in the World. | 

Old Gent. You avoid my Queſtion too laboriouſ- 
ly, Sir, I have nothing to do either with the Ig- 
norance or Hypoeriſy of the People, whether they 
are blindly devour, or knaviſhly and delignedly de- 
rout, is not the Caſe; but whether Religion is 
not apparently the main Buſineſs of the World, the 
prineipal apparent End of Life, and the Employ- 
ment of Mankind? Nee TR 
K. C. What do you call Religion? 


Old Gem. 
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-- OH Gent. By Religion, I-mean, the — 
ping and Paying Homage to ſome ſupreme Bein 
ing God, known or ubknown, is not to the Cale, 
ſo it be but to ſomething counted ſupreme.- 


R. C. It is true, Madam, there are ſcarce any 


Nations in the World ſo ſtupid, but they give Te- 
— to the Being of a od, and have! me No 
tion a ſupreme Power. 
old Gent. That I know alſo, but chat i is not t the 
main Part of my Queſtion :- But my Opinion is, 
that paying a divineWorſhip, Acts of Homage and 
Adoration, and particularly, that of | Praying to 
the Supreme Being, which they acknowledge, i iS 
deriv'd to Mankind from rhe Light of Nature, 
with the Notion or Belief itſel. 

K. C. I {ſuppoſe Madam, you mean by the Que- 
ſtion then, Whether the Notion or Belief of a God 
in general, and the Senſe of Worſhip in particu- 
lar, are not one and the ſame natural Principle. 

Old Gent. I do ſo, if you and I do but 79 
about what we call Worſhip. 

« R. C. By Worſhip, I x PYRO Adoration. 
Old Gent. But there you and I differ again/a lit- 
tle; for by Worſhip, I underſtand Supplication. 

R. C. Then you muſt take them both in toge- 
ther; for ſome Part of the Nrw Savages only 
; adore. 
Old Gent. I confeſs there is muck Adoration 
where there is little Supplication. L ah 

R. C. Yon diſtinguiſh too ni ; Madam... 
Old Gent No, no, I do not di inguiſi * 

I call Worſhip; I alledge, that all the Adora- 
tion of thoſe poor Savages is mere Supplication: 
You (ay they lift up their Hands to their —_ bop 

car they ſhould hurt tgem. 

R. C. Ido ſay fo, and it is apparent. 


Old Gent: 


the World; ſeeing really I found Reaſon to think, 


* 
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oli Cen. Why, that is the lame thing; for then 

they lift up their Hands to him, that is to ſay, 

pray to him not to hurt them; for all the Wor- 

ſhip; in the World, eſpecially the outward Per- 

formance, may be xeſolv d into Supplieation. 
R. R I agree with you in that, if you mean the 
ent End of 'Worſtup. ß. | 


apparen W ASIC 1 u 


the Savage Woman you tell us of, talk of their 
old Idol they call'd Benamucbee? And what did 
they do? LE 2/1 6 
R. C. It is very true they did. 
Old Gent. And did not Friday tell you they 
went up to the Hills, and ſaid O to him? Pray, 
what was the Meaning of ſaying O to him: But 
O do not hurt us; for thou art Omni potent, 
and canſt kill us: O heal our Diſtempers; tor thou 
art Infinite, and can ſt do all things: O give. us 
what we want; for thou art Bountiſul; O ſpare 
us; for thou art Merciful: Aud ſo of all the other 
Conceptions of a Gd 4 
R. C. Well, Madam, I grant all this, pray what 
do you inter from it? What is the Reaſon of your 
G r: d e ee 
Old Gent. O Sir, I have many Inſerences to 


ſer up to inſtruct u. 


I thought this ſerious old Lady would have en- 
terta ind a farther Diſcourſe with me on ſo fruit- 
ful a Subject; but ſhe declin'd it, and left me to 
my own Meditation, which indeed ſhe, had rais d 
up tb an unuſual Pitch: And the firſt thing that 
occutr'd to me, was to put me upon enquiriog 
after that nice thing, I ought to call, Religion, in 


draw from it for my own Qbſeryation, I do not 


I A 
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that there was much more Devotion than Religion 
ii the World ; in a Word, much mote Adoration 


than Supplication: And I doubt, 5 Feome nearer 


Home, it will appear, that there is much mort 
9 thun Stheerfty' Of Which I may ſpeak 
by itſelt. } Ut a x 4 . D N 
a my firſt Enquiries, I loo d back upon my 
own Travels, and it afforded me but a melameho- 
ly Reflection, that in all tbe Voyages and Fra- 
vets which I have employd two Volumes in giving 
a Relation of, I never ſet my Foot in a Chriſtian 
Country, no not in circling chtee Parts of the 
Globe; _ for; excepting the Brafils, where the 
Portugueſe indeed profeſsd the Roman-Catholick 
Principles, which however, im Hiſtinction from 
Paganiſm, I will call the Chriſtian Religion; I 
ſay, except the Braſili, where alſo I made little 


Stay, I could not be ſaid to ſet Foot in a Chriſti- 


an Country, or a Country inhabited by Chriſtians, 
from the Bay of La rache, and the Port of Salle, 
by the Straits Mouth, where I eſcap'd from Slave- 
ry, thro' the Atlantick Ocean, the Coaſts of 
Africk on one Side; and of Carribbea' on the Ameri 


can Shore, on the other Side; from thence to Ma- 


dagnſcar, Malabar, and the Bay and City of Bon- 


gaie, the Coaſt of Sumatra, Malacta, Siam, Cambo+ 


dia, Cochinchina, the Empire and Coaſt of China, 
the Deſarts of Karakathay, the Mongul Tartars, the 
Siberian, the Samoiede Barbarians, and till I came 
ey four or five Days of Arch - Angel in the Black 
It is, I ſay, a, melancholy Reflection to think, 
how all theſe Parts of the World, and with infinite 
Numbers of Minions of People, furnifh'd with the 
Powers of Reaſon, and Gifts of Nature, and ma- 
ny Ways, if not every Way, as capable of the 
Reception of ſublime things, as we are, 2 
aban- 
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abanden'd to che groſſeſt Ignorance and Depta- 
rity; and that not in wn, anno but even in 
1 — 

ar y VC1Cnce an d Knowledge. 
What the Divine Wiſdom has determined con- 


eerning the Souls of ſo many Millions, it is hard 


to conclude, nor is it my preſent Deſign to en- 
quite; but this I may be allowed here, as a Re- 
mark: If they are received to Merey in a Fu- 
ture State, according to the Opinion of ſome, 
as having not ſinꝰd againſt ſaving Light, then their 
Ignorance and Pagan Darkneſs is not a Curſe, but 
a Felicity; and there are no unhappy People in 
the World, but thoſe loſt among Chriſtians, for 
their Sins againſt reveaFd Light; nay, then being 
born in the Regions of Chriſtian Light, and un- 
der the Revelation of the Goſpel Doctrines, is not 
ſo much a Mercy to be acknowledged as ſome 
teach us, and it may in a negative Manner be true, 
chat · the Chriſtian Religion is an Efficient in the 


Condemnation of Sinners, and loſes more than it 


iaves, which is impious but to imagin: On the o- 
ther Hand, if all thoſe Nations are concluded 
under the Sentence of eternal Abſence from God, 
which is Hell in the Abſtract; then what becomes 
of all — — Doctrines of its being incon- 
ſiſtent with the Merey and Goodneſs of an infi- 
nite and beneficent Being, to condemn fo great a 
Part of the World, tor not believing in him of 
whom they never had any Knowledge or Inſtru- 


ction ? But I deſire not to be the Promoter of un- 


anſwerable Doubts in Matters of Religion; much 
leſs would I promote Cavils at the Foundations 
of Religion, either as to its Proſeſſion or Practice, 
and therefore I only name Things. I return to my 
e Religion as we generally underſtand 


And 


ane Knowledge, 


Ti] 

And in this I confine. my ſelf in my preſent Enqui- 
ties to the particular Nations profefling the Chri- 
ſtian Religion only, and I ſhall take; Notice after: 
ward, what influence the want of Religion has 
upon the Manners. the Genius, and the Capaci- 
ties of the People, as to all the improvable Parts of 
human Knowle ge. ven 1 10 ne on 
- The Moors o Barbar are Mahomerans, and that 
of the moſt e erate and unpoliſhed Sort, eſpe- 
cially ol that Fart of. the Werld where they live; 
they are cruel as Beaſts, vicious, inſolent, and in- 
human as degenerated Nature can make them: 
Moral Vertues have ſo little recommended them- 
ſelves to any among them, that they are accounted 
no Accompliſument, and are in no Eſteem;; nor is 
a Man at all reſpected for being grave, ſober, ju- 
dicious, or wiſe, or for being ful in his Dealings, 
or moſt eaſy in his Converſation; but Rapine and 
Injury is the Cuſtom of the Place; and it is to re- 
commend a great Man, that he is rich, powerful 
in Slaves, mercileſs in his Government of them, 
and imperiouſly haughty in his whole Houſhold. 
Ever) Man is a King within himſelf, and tegards 
neither Juſtice or Mercy, Humanity or Civility, 
either to them above him, or them below him, 
but juſt as bis ang Paſſions guide him. 

Religion here is conſin d to the Biram and the 
Ramadan, the Feaſt and the Faſt, to the Moſque 
and the Bath; reading the Alcoran on one Hand, 
and performing rhe Waſhings and Puriſications on 
the other, make up their religious Exerciſes; and 
for the rell, Converſation is eaten up with Bar- 
bariſms and Brutiſh Cuſtoms; ſo that there's nei- 
ther Society, Humanity, Confidence in one Ano- 
ther, or Converſation with one another; but Men 
live like the wild Beaſts, for every Man here real- 
ly would deſtroy and devour the other if 9 


— * 
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This guided me to à juſt Reflection; in Ho- 
hour of the Chriſtian Religion, which I have of- 
tep ſince made Uſe of, and which on this Occa- 
fioh I will make a Digreſſiou to, viz. That it is to 
be ſaid for the Reputation of the Chriſtian Religi- 
on in general, and by which it. is juſtly. diſtin- 
guiſh'd from all other Religions, that where-ever 
Chriſtianity has been planted or profeſs'd natio- 
nally - in the World, even where it has not had a 
Saving Influence, it has yet had 4 Civilixing Influ- 
ence : It has operated upon the Manners, the Mo- 
rals, the Politics, and even the Tempers and 
Diſpoſitions of the People: It has redue'd them to 
the Practice of Virtue, and to the true Methods 
of Living, has wean'd- them from the Barbarous 
Cuſtoms'they had been uſed to, infuſing a Kind 
of Humanity and Softneſs of Diſpoſition into theit 
very Natures; Civilizing andoſoftning them, teach» 
ing them to love a Regulariry of L.fe, and fillin 
them with Principles of generous Kindneſs an 
Beneficence one to another; in a Word, it has 
taught them to live like Men, and act upon the 
Foundations of Clemency, Humanity, Love, and 
and good Neighbourhood, ſuitable to the Nature 
and Dignity of God's Image, and to the Rules of 
Juſtice and Equity, which it inſtructs them in. 


Nay farther, I muſt obſerve alſo, That as the 


Chriſtian Religion has worn out, or been remo- 
red from any Country, and they have returned to 
Heatheniſm and Idolatry; ſo the Barbariſms have 
teturn'd, the Cuſtoms ot the Heathen Nations have 
been againreſtor'd ; the very Nature and Temper of 
the People, have been again loſt ; all their generous 
Principles have forſaken them, the Softneſs and 
Goodneſs of their Diſpoſitions have worn out, 
and they have returned to Cruelty, Inhumatiry; 
Rapin, and Blood. 1 1 i. 
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or national Capacity, were fill'd with Notions of 


Cutting in Pieces fourty or fifty Slaves, and the 


viliz'd and loften d in their Natures by the Influ- 


. L 30] 
It is true, and it may be nam d as an Obje- 
ction to this Remark of mine, that the Romans 
tho“ Hearhens, and the Grecians by the Study of 
Philoſophy, in particular Perſons, and by the 
Excellency of their Government in their general 


1 nm ai. lth a. A 1 STE 


Virtue and Honour, with moſt generous and jnſt 


Principles, and acted with an heroie Mind in 


many Occaſions; practiſing the moſt ſublime and 
exalced Height of Virtue, ſuch as ſacrificing their 
Lives for their Country, with the Zeal; 
deſeending to great Examples of Hamanity and 
Beneficence, ſcorning to do baſe or vile Actions 
as unworthy the Roman Name, to fave their 
Lives ; and a great many moſt excellent Examples 
of Virtue and Gallantry, are found in the Hiſto- 
ries of rhe Roman. Empires. WET 

This does not oppoſe, it rather indeed Huftrates 
what I ſay; for with all the Philoſophy, all the 
Humanity and Generoſity they practis d, they had 
yet their Remains of Barbarity, were eruel and 
unmerciful in their Natures, as appear d by the 
Barbarity of their Cuſtoms, ſuch as throwing Ma- 
ketactors to wild Beaſts, the Fightings ol their 
Gladiators, and the like; which were not only 
appointed as Puniſhments and Severities, by the 
Order of Public Juſtice ; but to ſhew it touch d the 
— Article I am upon, it was the Subject ot 
their Sport and Diverſion, theſe Things were cx 
Hibired as Shows to entertain the Ladies; the 
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Seeing twenty or thirty miſerable Creatures thrown 
to the Lyons and Tygers, was no leſs pleaſant to 
them, than the Going to fee an Opera, a Maſque- 
rade, or a Puppet Show, is to us; So that! 
think, the Romans were very far from a People ci- 
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encss of Religion. And this is evident, berauſes 
that as the Chriſtian Religion came among them» 
all thoſe cruel Cuſtoms were abhorr'd by them, the 
famous "Theatres and Circles for their publick 
Sports, Were overthrown, and the Ruines of 
them alu the Juſtice of my Obſervation at this 
jalt very Dar | 11. 
in Nor will it be deny d, if I ſhould carry this yet 
nd farther, and obſerve, That even among Chriſtians; 
cir WM thoſe who are more reform d, and farther and far- 
al ; WI ther chriſtianiz'd, are ſtill in Proportion rendred 
and more human, more ſoft and tender; and we do 
ns, find, without being partial to our ſelves, that even 
eit WF the Proteſtant Countries are much diſtinguiſh'd in 
ples W the Humanity and Softneſs of their Tempers, the 
lto- W meek mercital Diſpoſition extends more among 

Proteſtants, than among the Papiſts, as I could 
ates ¶ very particularly demonſtrate from Hiſtory and 
the Experience. 
had Bur to return back to the Moores, where I left 
and off, they are an Inſtance of that Cruelty of Diſpo- 
the ſition, which was anciently in their Nature, and 
Ma- WW how in a Country abandon'd of the true Chriſtian 
cir Religion, after it has been firſt planted and pro- 
10ly WW fefs'd among them, the Return of Heatheniſm or 
the Mahometaniſm has brought back with it all the 
the WF Barbariſms of a Nation void of Religion and good 
t 0: WF Nature. © 
cx. I ſaw enough of theſe dreadful People to think 
the WF them at this Time the worſt of all the Nations of 
the WF the World; à Nation, where no ſuch thing as a 
wi generous Spirit, or a Temper with any Compaſ- 
to BY von mixt with it, is to be found; among whom 
que. Nature appears ſtripp'd of all the additional Glo- 
ar ries, which it derives from Religion, and yet where 
c don a Chriſtian flouriſhing Church had ſtood ſeveral 
Hu WW hundred Years. | 
nces ta 7] From 
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From theſe I went among the Negroes of Afri. 
ca; many of them I ſaw without any the leaſt No- 
tion of a Deity among them, much leſs any Form 
of Worſhip; but I had not any. Occaſion to con- 
rerſe with them on Shore. other than I have done 
ſince by Accident but went away to the Braſili: 
Here I found the Natives, and that even before the 
Pyttugueſe came among them, and ſince alſo, had 
Abundance of Religion, ſuch at it "was: But it { 
was all ſo bloody, fo cruel; conſiſting of Murders, ! 
human Sarrifices, Witclicrafts, Soreeries, and Con- Ne 
jurings, that I could not ſo mueh as call them ho- d 
neſt Pagans, as I do the Negroess. 
As for the Cannibals, as 1 have obſerv'd in the p 
Diſcourſe of them, on Account of their Landing Ill # 
on my Iſland, I can: ſay. but very little of: them: I 
As for their eating human Fleſh, I take it to be a i *!: 
Kind of martial Rage, rather than a civil Pra- a 
ctice; for tis evident, they eat no human Crea- 1 
tures, but ſuch as ate taken Priſoners in their Bat- 
tles ʒ and as 4 have obſerv'd-in giving the Account 
of thoſe things, they do not Eſteem it Murder, no Wl 
nor ſo much as unlawful. I muſt confeſo, ſaving th 
its being a Practice in itſelf unnatural, eſpecially 
to us, I ſay, ſaving that Part, I fee little Difference 
between that and our Way, which in che War is 
frequent in Heat of Action, viz. tefuſing Quarter; 
for as to the Difference between Eating and Kil- 
ling thoſe that offer to yield, it matters not much. 
And this I obſerved at the ſame Time, that in 
- their other Conduct, thoſe Savages were as human 
as mild, and gentle, as moſt I have met with in 
the World, and as eafily civilizd, . 
From theſe Sorts of People, I come to the Indi- 
ant; for as to the Madagaſcar Men, I ſaw very 
little of them, but that they were a Kind of Ne- 
groes, much like thoſe on the Coaſt of Guinea, * 
2 11 „ Ys 
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iy, a little more uſed and agcuſigmeg. to the Eu- 
pears, by their often Landing among, them. . - 
The . ludiams are generally Pagans or, Mahome- 
tans, and, have ſuch Mixtures ot ' Savage. Cuſtoms 
wich them, that even Mahpmetaniſm,is, there. in 
irs Corroption; neither haye they there, the up- 
right juſt, Paaling in Matters of Right and Wrong, 
which the, Turi in Europe, have, with whom tis 
generally Fery ſafe trading: But here they act all 
the Parts of Thieves and Cheats, watching to de- 
ecixe you, and proud gf being thought able tg 
do It. ron et 1E [ Wi I : 101 K 0 
The Subjects of the great Mogul have a.ſeeming 
polite Government; and the 3 of Cey- 
lon are under very, ſtrict Diſcipline ;. and yet what 
m: Difficulty do we find to trade with them.? Nay, 
ea I their. very Oeconomy, renders. them fraudulent, 
ra- WM nd in ſome Places they, cannot turn their 
cas Thoughts to being honeſt.. + Lada 
at- China is famous for Wiſdom, that is zo ſay, that 
they, having ſuch a boundleſs Conceit of their own 
'no Wifdom, we are oblig'd to allow them more than 
ing they have 3 the Truth is, they are juſtly ſaid to be 
ally Wl + wiſe NR ones, and may 
nce as juſtly he called a Nation of Fools among the 
r is N vide ones. Pos ion 
er; As to their Religion, tis all ſumm'd up in Con- 
l- fcius his Maxims, whole. Theology, I take to 
ch, ¶ be a Rhapſody of Moral Concluſions; a Founda- 
in I don, or. what we may call 'Elements of Polity, 
an, Wl Morality. and Superſtition, huddFd together in 2 
in Rhapſody pf Words, without | Conſiſtency, and 
indeed —— er y little Reaſaning in it: Then tis 
di- of *<ally not ſo much as à ichn'd, Paganiſm, for 
ery ¶ mere are in my Opinion much more regular 1 
Je- Nugs among ſome of the ſudiant that are Pagans in 
r ee, hav (here are R Clone : Ad IEE may bem. 
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lieve the Account given of the Government of 
Montezuma in Mexico, and of the Unca's of Cuſco 
in Peru; their Worſhip and prong on ſuch as it 
was, was carry'd on with more Regularity than 
theſe in China. As to the human Ingenuity, as they 
call it, of the Chineſes, Iſhall account for it by itſelf: 
The utmoſt Diſcoveries of it to me appear d in the 
Mechanicks, and even in them infinitely ſhort of 

of what is found among the European Nations. 
But let us take theſe People to Pieces A little, 
and examine into the great Penetration, they are 
ſo fam'd for: Firſt of all, their Knowledge has 
not led them that Length in religious Matters, 
which the common Notions of Philoſophy would 
have done, and to which they did lead the wiſe Hea- 
thens of Old among the Grecian and Roman Em- 
pires ; for they having not the Knowledge of the 
true God, preſerv'd notwithſtanding, the Notion 
of a God to be ſomething Immortal; Omnipo- 
tent, ſublime ; exalted above in Place, as well as 
Authority; and therefore made Heaven to be 
the Seat of their Gods, and the Images by 
which they repreſented the Gods and Goddeſles, 
had always ſome Perfe&ions that were really to be 
admir'd; as the Attendants of their Gods, as 
| Fate was call'd the Thunderer, for his Power; 
| ather of Gods and Men, for his Seniority; V+ 
nus ador'd for her Beauty; Mergury for Swiftnels; 
Apoli for Wit, Poetry, Muſick; Mars for Terror 
and Gallantry in Arms, and the like: But when 
we come to theſe polite Nations of China, which 
yet we cry up for Senſe, and Greatneſs of Genius, 
we ſee them groveling in the very Sink and Filth 
of Idolatry; their Idols are the moſt frightful mom 
ſtrous Shapes, not the Form of any real Creature, 
much lefs the Images of Virtue, of Chaſtity, of Li 
tetztute; but horrid Shapes of their Prieſts Inven- 
Gs f tion; 
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tion; neither heHiſh or human Monſters compcs d 
of invented Forms, with neither Face or Figuic, 


but with the utmoſt Diſtortions, form's neither to 


walk, ſtand, fly; or go; neither to hear, ſee, or 
ſpeak, but meerly to inſtill horrible Ideas of ſomę- 
thing nauſeous and abominable, into the Minds 
of Men that ador'd them. 10 
If I may be allow'd to give my Notior s of Wor- 
ſhip, I mean, as it relates to the Ohjects ot natu- 
ral Homage, where the Name and Nazpre of God 
is not reveal'd, as in the Chriſtzan Religiyn. I mult 
acknowledge, the Sun, the Moon, the Stars, the 
Elements, as in the Pagan and Heathen Nations 
of old; and above all theſe, the Repreſentations ot 
ſuperiour Virtues and  Excellencies . among 
Men, ſuch as Valour, Fortitude, Chaſtity, Pa- 
tience, Beauty, Strength, Love, Learning, Wiſ- 
dom, and the like; The Objects of Worſhip in 
the Grecian and Roman T imes, were far more ęligi- 
ble, and more rational Objects of divine Rites, than 
the Idols of China and Japan; where with all the 
Oeconomy of their State Maxims and Rules of 


Civil Government, which we inſiſt ſo much on, 


as Teſts of their Wiſdom, their great Capacities, 
and Underſtandings; their Worſhip is the molt 
brutiſh, and the Objects of their Worſhip, the 
courſeſl, the moſt unmanly, inconſiſtent with Rea- 
ſon or the Nature of Religion of any the World 
can ſhew ; bowing down to a meer Hob-gobblin, 
and doing their Reverence not to the Work ot 
Mens Hands only, but the: uglieſt, baſeſt, fright- 
fulleſt things that Man could make; Images ſo 
tar from being lovely and amiable, as in the Na- 
ture of Worſhip is implied, that they are the mol! 

deteſtable and nauſeous, even to Nature. 
How is it poſſible theſe People can haye an) 
Claim ta the Character of wile; ingenious, polite, 
| K 4 that 
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that could ſuffer-themſelves to be .overwhelm'd in 
an Idolatry repugnant to common Senſe, even to 
Nature, and be brought to chuſe to adore that 
which was in itſelf the moſt odious and con- 
temptible to Nature; not meerly terrible, that fo 
their Worſhip: might proceed from Fear, but a 
Complication of Nature's Averſions. | 
Il cannot omit, that being in one of their Tem- 
ples, or rather in ackind of Oratory or Chapel, 
annexed to one Part ot the great Palace at Peguin, 
there appear d a Mandarin with his Attendants, 
or, as we may ſay, a great Lord and his Retinue, 
proſtrate before the Image, not of any one ot God's 
Creatures, but a Creature of meer human Forming, 
ſuch as neither was alive, nor was like any thing 
that had Lite, or had ever been ſeen or heard of 
in the World. | 

The like Image, or ſomething | worſe, if 
could give it a true Repreſentation, may be 
found in a Garden Chapel, it not detac'd by wi- 
ſer Heads, of a great Tartarian Mandarin, at 2 
ſmall Diſtance.-from Nanquiz, and to which the 
poor abandon'd: Creatures, pay their moſt blindcd 
-Devotions. : 72 14 ,; % FT. 
It had a thing inſtead of a Head, but no Head; 
it had a Mouth diſtorted out of all Manner of 
Shape, and not to be deſer bed for a Mouth, being 
only an unſnapen Chaſm, neither repreſenting the 
Mouth of a Man, Beaſt, -Fow!, or Fiſh: The 
Thing was neither any of the four, but an incon- 
gruous Monſtera It had Feet, Hands, Fingers, 
Claws, Legs, Arms, Wings, Ears, Horns, every 
Thing mixt one among another, neither in the 
Shape or Place that Nature appointed, but blend- 
ed together, and fix de to a Bulk, nut a Body ; 
form d of no juſt Parts, but a ſhapeleſs Trunk or 
Log; whether of. Wood or Stone, I know = 
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1 thing that might have ſtood with any Side for- 
ward, or any Side backward, any End upward, 
or any End downward, that had as much Vene- 
ration due to it on one Side, as on the other, a 
kind of celeſtial Hedge-hog, that was rolled up 
within itſelf, and was every thing every Way; that 
to a Chriſtian could not have been worthy to have 
repreſented even the Devil; and to Men of common 
Senſe, muſt have been their very Souls Averſion : 
In a Word, if I have not repreſented their mon- 
ſtrous Deities right, let Imagination ſupply an 
thing that can make 'a misſhapen Image hotrid, 
frighrful, and ſurpriſing ; And you may with Ju- 
{tice ſuppoſe, thoſe ſagacious People, called the 
Chineſes, whom forſooth we muſt admire, I ſay, 
you may ſuppoſe them proſtrate on the Ground, 
with all their Pomp and Pageanty, which is in it 
ſelf not alittle, worſhipping ſuch a mangled, pro- 
miſcuous 'gendred Creature. ; 

Shall we call theſe a wiſe Nation, who repre- 
ſent God in ſuch hideous monſtrous Figures as 
theſe, and can proſtrate themſelves to things ten 
thouſand Times more disfigured than the Devil? 
Had theſe Images been contriv'd in the Romans 
Time, and been ſet up for the God of Uglineſs, 
as they had their God of Beauty, they might in- 
deed have been thought exquiſite; but the Ro- 
mans would have ſpurn d ſuch an Image out of their 
Temples. ll 

Nothing can render a Nation fo compleatly 
fooliſh and ſimple,-'as ſuch an Extravagance in 
Matters of religious Worſhip'; for if groſs Igno- 
rance in the Notion of a God, which is fo ex- 
tremely natural, will not demonſtrate a Nation 
unpoliſh*d, fooliſh, and weak, even next to Ideo- 
iſm, I know nothing that will. | 1 
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But let me trace this wiſe Nation that we talk 
ſo much of, and who not only think themſelves 
wiſe, but have drawn us in, to pay a Kind of Ho- 
E to their low-priz'd Wit. 

_ Government, and the Mechanick Arts, are the 
two main things in which our People in England, 
who have admir'd them ſo much, pretend they 
excel; as to their Government, which conſiſts in 
an abſolute Tyranny, which, by the Way, is the 
eaſieſt Way of Ruling in the World, where the 
People are diſpos d to obey, as blindly as the 
Mandarin commands or goyerns jmperiouſly ; 
what Policy is required in governing a Peo- 
ple, of whom tis ſaid, that if you command them tg 
hang themſelves, they will only cry a little, and ſub- 
mit immediately? Their Maxims of Goyernment 
may do well enough among themſelves, but with 
us they would be all Confuſion. In their Country 
it is not fo, only becauſe, whatever the Man- 
darin ſays, is a Law, and God himſelf has no 
Power or Intereſt among them to contradi& it, 
unleſs he pleaſes ro exccute it brevi manu from 
Heaven. 

Moſt of their Laws conſiſt in immediate Judg- 

ment, ſwift Executions, juſt Retaliations, and 
fair Protection from Injuries: Their Puniſhments 
are cruel and exorbitant, ſuch as Cutting the Hands 
ind the Feet off for Theft, at the ſame Time re- 
oe Murders and other flagrant Crimes. 
Their Maudarines are their Judges in very many 
| Caſes, like our Juſtices of the Peace; but then 
they judge by Cuſtoms, Oral Tradition, or im- 
mediate Opinion, and execute the Sentence im- 
mediately, without room, or Time to reflect 
upon the Juſtice of it, or to conſider of Mitigations, 
as in all Chriſtian Countries is practiſed, and as 
the Senſe of human Frailty would direct. 


But 
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But let me come to their Mechanics, in which 
their Ingenuity is ſo much cry d up, I affirm there is 
little or nothing ſufficient to build the mighty Opi- 
nion we have of them upon, but what is founded up- 
on the Compariſons which we make between them 
and other Pagan Nations, or proceeds from the 
Wonder which we make, that they ſhould have 
any Knowledge of Mechanics Arts, becauſe we 
find the remote Inhabitants of Afric and America, 
ſo groſsly ignorant, and fo entirely deſtitute in ſueh 
things ; whereas we do not conſider, that the Chi- 
neſes inhabit the Continent of Aa; and tho* they 
are ſeparated by Deſarts and Wildetneſſes, yet 
they are a continuous Continent of Land, with 
the Parts of the World once inhabited by the poli- 
ter Medes, Perſians, and Greciaus ; that the firſt 
Ideas of Mechanic Arts, were probably receiv'd 
by them from the Perfians, Afſyrians, and the ba- 
niſh'd tranſplanted Iſraelites, who are ſaid to be 
carry'd into the Regions of Parthia, and the Bor- 


ders of Karacathay, from whence they are alſo ſaid 


to have communicated Arts, and ially' Han- 
dicraft, in which the Mraelites excell'd, to the In- 
habitants of all thoſe Countries, and conſequently 
in Time to thoſe beyond them. | 

But let them be received from whom they will, 
and how long ago ſoever; let us but compare the 
Improvement they have made, with what others 
have made; and except in things peculiar tothem- 
ſeives by their Climate, we ſhall find the urmoſt 
of their * amounts but to a very Trille, and 
that they are out- done even in the beſt of theic 
Works by our ordinary Artiſts, whoſe Imitations 
exceed their Originals, beyond all Compariſon. 

For Example, they have Gun-powder and Guns, 
whether they have learned to make them by Di- 
rection of Eurepenny, which is moſt likely, or _ 

. they 
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ey found it out by meer Strength of Inventipn, 
as ſome would advance, tho without Certainty, 
in their Favour: Be it which it will, as I ſay, 
it matters not much; their Powder is of no 
Strength ſor the neędful Operations of Sieges, 
Mines, Batteries, no por for ſhooting of Birds, as 
aurs is, without great Quantities put together; 
their Guns are rather an Oſtentation than for Exe- 


cution, clumſy, heavy, and ill made; neither liave 


they arriv id to apy tolerable. Degree of Know- 
ledge in the Art of Gunnery pr Engineering; they 
have no Bombs, Carcaſſes, Hand-grenades ; their 
artificial Fireworks ate in no Degree com parable, 
or to be nam'd with ours; nor have they arriv'd ta 
any thing in the military Skill, in martalling Ar- 
mies, handlivg Arms, Diſcipline, and the Exer- 
ciſe .in the Field, as the Europeans have; all 
which is depending on the Improvement of Firg- 
Arms, Cc. in which, if they have had the Uſe of 
Gun powder ſa, many Ages as ſome Dream, they 
muſt be unaccountable Blockheads, that they have 
made no farther Improvement; and if it is but 
lately, they are yet apparently dull enough in the 
managing of it, at leaſt, compar'd to what ought 
to be expected of an ingenious People, ſuch as pur 
People cry them up to bg. als... 

I might go from this to their Navigation, in 
which it is true they out do molt of their Neigh- 


bours: But what is all their Skill in Sailing com- 


par'd to ours? Whither do they go? And how 
manage the litt le and fooliſh Barks and. Jonks they 
have? What would they do with them to traverſe 
the great Indian, American, or Atlantic Oceans? 
What Ships, what Sailors, what poor, awkarg, 
and ignorant Doings is there among them at Sca ? 
And when our Peop'e hire any of them, as ſomes 
times they are oblig'd to do, How do our Nie 
z 1c 
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kick them about, as a Pareel of clumſy, ignatant; 
unhandy Fellows? <a 
Then for building of Ships, What are they? 
And what are they able to do towards the glo- 
rious Art of building a large Man of War? Tis 
out of Doubt. with me, that all the People of 
China could not build ſuch a Ship as the Royal So- 
vereign, in a hundred Yeats, .- no not tho? ſhe 
wal there for them to look at, and take Pattern 
1 might go on to abundance, more things, ſuck 
as bald makiüg Glaſles, making Clocks and 
Watches, making Bone-lace, Frame-work Knit- 
ting; of all which, except the two firſt, they know 
little or nothing; and of the two firſt, nothing 
compar'd to what is done in Europe. 
The Height of their Ingenuity, and for which 
we admire them with more Colour of Cauſe thal 
in other things, is their Porcellain or Earthen< 
ware Work, which, in a Word, is more due co 
the excellent Compoſition of the Earth they make 

them of, and which is their Peculiar, than td 
the Workmanſbip 3 in which, if we had the ſame 
Clay, we ſhould ſoon outdo them, as much as we 
do in other things, The next Art is, their Mas 
nufacturing in fine Silks, Cotton, Hetba, Gold, 
and Silver, in which they have nothing but what 
is in common with our ordinary poor Weavets. , 
The next Mechanic Art is, their Lacquering, 
which is juſt as in the Ching Ware, a Peculiar 

their Country, in the Materials, not at all in the 
Workmanſhip: And as for the Cabinet Work of 
it, they are manifeſtly, out- done by us; and abun- 
dance is every Year ſent thither fram'd and made in 
England, and only lacquet d in China, to be re- 


turn'd to us: | | <a 
war I mighe 
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1 might run the like Parallel thro? moſt of the 
things theſe People excel in, which would all ap- 


ou to be ſo deficient,, as would render all their 


d Wiſdom and Capacity moſt ſeandalouſſy 
imperfect: But I am not ſo-much upon their Cun- 
ning in Arts, as upon their Abſurdity and: ridicu- 
lous Folly” in Matters religious, and in which 1 
think the rudeſt Barbarians out=do' them. 
From this wiſe Nation, we have à vaſt Extent 


of Ground, near 2000 Miles in Breadth ; partly 


under the Chineſe Government, partly under the 
Muſcovite, but inhabited by Tartars of Mongul Tar- 
tary, Karkathay, Siberian, and Samoides Pagans ; 


| Whole Idols are almoſt as hideous as the Chineſes, 


and whoſe Religion is all Nature; and not only ſo, 
but Nature under the greateſt Degeneracy, and 
next to Brutal. Father La Comte gives us the Pi- 
ctures of ſome of their Houſe Idols, and an Ac- 
count of their Worthip ; and this laſts, as J have 
obſerv'd, to within a few Days of Arch- Angel. 
So that, in a Word, from the Mouth of the Straits, 
that is to ſay, from Salle over to Caribbea, from 
thence round Africa by the Cape of good Hope, 
croſs the vaſt Indian Ocean, and upon all the 


Coaſt of it, about by Malacca and Sumatra, thro' 


the Straits of Sincapore and the Coaſt of Siam North- 
wards to China, and thro' China by Land over the 
Deſarts of the Grand Tartary, to the River Dui- 
za, being a Circuit three Times the Diameter of 


the Earth, and every jot as far as the whole Cir- 


cumfcrence. The Name of God is not heard of, 
except among a few of the Indian that are Ma- 


hometan; the Word of God is not known, or 


the Son of God ſpoken of. 
Having ſome Warmth in my Search after Re- 


ligion, occaſion'd by this Reflection, and ſo little 


ot it appearing in all the Parts which I had = 
vel's, 
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yel'd, I reſolv'd- to travel over the reſt of the 
World in Books, for my wandring Days are pretty 
well over; I ſay, I refolv'd to travel the reſt in 
Books; and fure, ſaid I, there muſt appear abun- 
dance of ſetious Religion in the reſt of the World, 
or elſe I know nothing at all ot where I ſhall find 


But I find by my Reading, juſt as 1 did in Tra- 
velling, that all the Cuſtoms of Nations, as to 
Religion, were much alike-; chat one with ano 
ther, they are more derout in their Worſhip of 
ſomething, whatever it be, than inquiſitive. after 
what it is they worſhip ; and moſt of the Altars 
of Worthip in the World, might to this Day be 
inſcrib'd to the Unknown Gd. / 

This may feem a ſtrange thing; but that Wor- 
der may ceaſe, when farther Enquiry is made into 
the particular Objects of Worſhip, which the ſe- 
veral Nations of the World bow down to, ſome of 
which, are ſo horrid, fo abſurd, as one would 
think human Nature could not fink ſo low, as to 
her Homage in fo irrational a Manner. 5075 

And here, being to ſpeak of Religion as idola- 
trous, it occurs to me, that it ſeem q ſtrange, that 
except in Perfia, and ſome Part of Tartary, I faund 
none of the People look Up for their Gods, but 
Doun; by which it came into my Mind, that even 
in Idolatry itſelf, the World was ſomething dege- 
nerated, and their Reaſon was more wink'd 


than their Anceſtors. 


By looking up, and looking down, I mean, they 
do not as the Romans, look np among the Stars 
for their Idols, place their Gods in the Skies, and 
worſhip, as we might Jay, like Men; but look 
down among the Brutes, form Idols to them- 
ſelves out of the Beaſts, and figure things Far 

on- 
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Movlters, te adore chem for eber beine. and 


horrible Deformicy:;in ot 1 , 290% 11 ia 

Of the Two, the — id myi Opinion, was 
much the more rational Idolatry, as particularly; 
the Perfians workipping the Sufi ;z and when I had 
a particular — of that at Bexgale it preſent- 
ly occur'd to my Thought, that there was ſome- 
thing awful, ſomething” glorious; and: Gthlbe in 
the Sun, that, in the Ignoranet of the. True God, 
might rationally belpeak the Homage of the Crea- 
tures; and to whom it feerv reaſonable; where 


Reaſon war its um Judge only, without the 'Helps of 
Revelation, to pay an Adoration; as the Parent of 


Light, and the Giver of Life to all the Vegetative 
World, and as in a viſible Manner, enlivening and 
influencing the rational and ſenſitive Life, and 
which might, ſor ought they knew, at firſt create, 
— ir did fince, fo Plainly affect all things round 


| "T his Thought — Birth to the Glowing Ex 


curſion, wich which 1 ſhall =ols ee W pat 


tion. SLY 
1 


- Hail! | Glorious RE Parent 1 iz 
Whoſe Beams not only Heat, and Life "convey ; 
But may that Heat and Life, for ought we kao, 
On many many diftant Worlds beſtow, | 
Fumenſe, amazing. Globe: of heuveniy Bre; 
Jo whom all Flames aſcend, in whom all Lights expirt, 
© Rolling in Flames, emits eternal Ray, = 
N Self-ſufficiant ſuffers no Decay. 
... Thy Cent ral Vigour never never dies; 
1 But Life the Motion, Motion, Life ſupplies: 5 
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When leſſer Bodies rob us of thy Beams, 
And intercept thy flowing heavenly Streams; 
Fools by Miſtake ecclipſe thee from their Sight, 
When tis the Eyes ecclips d, and not thy Light. 
Thy Abſence conſtitutes effetual Night, 
When rolling Earth deprives us of thy Light : 
And Planets all opaque and beggerly, | 
| Borrow thy Beams, and ſtrive to ſbine like thee. 
In their mock life-leſs Light we ſtarve and freeze, 
And wait thelWarmth of thy returning Rays. 

Thy Diſtance leaves us all recline and ſad, 
And hoary Winter governs in thy Stead: 
Swift thy returning Vigor, warm and mild, | 
Salutes the Eartb, and gets the World with Chila. 


Great Soul of Nature, from whoſe vital Spring 
Due Heat and Life's diffus'd, thro* every thing: 
Govern'ſt the Moon and Stars by different Ray, "J 
Shee Queen of Night, thee Monarch of the Day, 
Thee Moon, and Stars, and Earth, and Plants oben ) 
M ben darker Nations ſee thee plac d on high, 
And feel thy Warmth, their Genial Heat ſupply: 
How imperceptible thy Influence 

Slides thro their Veins, and touches every Senſe ; ; 
By glimmering Nature led, they bow their Knee, 
Miſtake their God, and ſacrifice to thee. 

Mourn thy . declining Steps, and hate the N.ght, 
But when in Hope of thy approaching Light, 
Bleſs thy Return, which brings the chearful Day, 


And to thy wondrous Light Falſe Adorations pay. 
* "Nor 
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Nor can we * the No ce of the "Thonghr, 
In Minds by erring Reaſon only, raught, - 
Nature it ſeems infiruts a Deity, 
Aud Reaſon ſays, there es. noue ſo bright as s thee 
Nor is the Influence ſo much a Jeſt, 
There's ſomething ſhocks our Nature in the Ref 2 
To male a God, ant then the Tool ador, TE 


And bory to that, that worſhipp'd 2 before. 
The Nanſenſe takes off 4 al the Reuerence, 4 
That can 't be worſhipping. that is not Senſe, 


But when the Spring of Nature ſhews i its Face, 
De Glory of its Rays, the  Swifrneſs of i its Rate. . 
Stupendous Height, and Majeſty Divine, * 
And with what awful Splendor it can ſhine + © 
Il ho that no other News from Heaven could hear, 
Whouldthink but this: was God, would think fr 
ON other Idol ever came ho near. | 


Certain it is, chat the Perfiats whites paid 
their Adoration to the Sun, were at that Time 
ſome of the wiſeſt People in the World. Some 
tell us, that the great Image that Nebuchadnezzar 
ſet u ba all his People to worſhip, was repre- 
fented holding the Sun in his Right-hand; and 
that it was to the Repreſentation of the Sun that 
he commanded all Nations and Kindreds to bow 
and to worſhip: If ſo, then the Afyrians were Wor- 
ſhippers alſo of the Sun, as well as the Perfians, 
which is not at all improbable ; we read alſo in 

the Scripture, of thoſe Nations 'who worſhipped 
all the Hoſt of Heaven, a Thing much more ra- 
tional, and nearer of Kin to Worſhipping the 


Great God of Heayen, than worſhipping the 
Whole 


3 E 
whole Hoſt of the Earth, and worſhipping the 
moſt abje& and loathſome Creatures, or but even 
the Repreſentations of thoſe Creatures, which was 
ſtill worſe than rhe other. Jeg 

But what are all the Abſurdities of Heatheniſm; 
which at laſt are reſolv d into the Degeneracy of 
Mankind, and their being fallen from the Knowledge 
of the true God, which was once, as we have 
Reaſon to believe, diffuſed to all Mankind. 

I ſay, What are theſe? And how much Ground 
for juſt Refle&ion do they afford us, compar'd 
to the 1 my things in Praftiee, which we find 
every Day among thoſe Nations, who profeſs to 
have had the clear Light of Goſpel Revelation ? 

How many Self · contradicting Principles do they 
hold? How contrary to their Profeſſion do they act? 
How do one Side burn for what another Side ab- 
hors? And how do Chriſtians, taking that uene- 
rable Name for a general Appellution, doom one ano- 
ther to the Devil, for a tew diſagreeing Clauſes 
of the ſame Religion, while all profeſs to worſhip 
the ſame Deity, and to expect the ſame Salva- 
tion ? r 

Wich what prepoſterous Enthuſiaſms do ſome 
mingle their Knowledge, and with as groſs Ab- 
ſurdities others their Devotion ? How blindly ſu- 
perſtitious? How furious and raging in their 
Zeal ? How cruel, incxorable, and even inhuman 
and barbarous to one another, when they differ ? 
28 if Religion diveſted us of Humanity, and that 
in our worſhipping a God of Merey, and in 
whoſe Compaſſions alone it is that we have room 
to hope; we ſhould to pleaſe and ſerve him, ba- 
niſh Humanity from our Nature, and ſhew no 
Compaſſion to thoſe that fall into our Hands. 
In my Travelling thro* Portugal, it was my Lotto 
come to Lisbon, while they held there one of their 

L 2 Courts 
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| SAY} 
l | Courts of Juſtice, call'd Auto de fe, that is to ſay. ] 
1 a Court of Juſtice of the Inquiſition ; It is a Sub- c 
1 ject has been handled by mauy Writers, and indeed v 
F expos d by ſome of the beſt Catholicks ; and my q 
F preſent Buſineſs is. not to write a Hiſtory, or en- vi 
* gage in a Diſpute, but to relate a Paſſage. gl 
1 They carry d in Proceſſion all their Criminals th 
| to the. reat Church; where eight of them ap- P; 

Z pear'd firſt, dreſs'd up in Gowns and Caps of Can- 
vaſs, upon which was painted all that Man could th 
deviſe, of Hell's Torments, Devils broiling and Fi 
roaſting human Bodies, and a thouſand ſuch fright- afl 
ful things, with Flames and Devils beſides in eve- th 
ry Part of the Dreſs. wg y 
Thoſe I found were eight poor Creatures con- 23 
demn'd to be burnt, and for they ſcarce knew what; ta 
but for Crimes againſt the Catholick Faith, and 9 
againſt the Bleſſed Virgins and they. were burnt, TY 
One of them, it was ſaid, rejoic'd that he was to * 
be burnt; and being ask d, Why ?. Anſwer d, That 4 
8 he had much rather die, than be carry d back to M © b 
the Priſon of the Inquiſition, where their Cruel- «8 
0 


ties were worſe than Death: Of thoſe eight, as 1 
was told, ſome were Jzws, whoſe greateſt Crime, 
as many there did not ſcruple to ſay, was, that 
they were very rieh; and ſome. Chriſtians were in 
the Number at the ſame Time, - whoſe greateſt 
Miſery was, that they were very poor. 
It was a Sight that almoſt gave me a Shock in 
my Notion of Chriſtianity itſelf, till I began to te- 
collect, that it might be poſſible, that Inquilitors 
vete {carce Chriſtians, and that 1 knew many Ca- 
- tholic Countries do not ſuffer this abominable Judi 
cature to be erected among them. 
have ſeen much, and read more, of the unhap- 
py Conduct in Matters of Religion, among the 
other Nations of the World, profeſſing the Chri- 


ſtian 
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tian Religion; and upon my Word, I find ſomę 
Practices inſinit y ſcandalous, ſome which'are the 
common feeceiv d Cuſtoms: of Chriſtians, which, 
would be the Abhorrence of Heathens; and it re- 
quires à ſtrong Attachment to the Foundation, 
which is indeed the principal Part in Religign, to 
guard our Minds againſt” being offended, even at 
the Chriſtian Religion itſelf but I got over that 


Part afterward.” 11 | 1 
Let it not offend the Ears of any true Lover of 
the Chriſtian Reli ion, that I obſerve ſome.of the, 
Follies of the Profeſſors of che Chriſtian Religion, 
aſſuring you, tis far from being my Deſign to bring 
the leaſt Scandal upon the Profeſſion itſelf. | 

And here theretore let me give the Words of 
a judicious Perfon who travell'd from Turkey thrg! 
italy: His Words are theſe.” er, 


. 


When I was in Zaly, I rang'd over great Part 
« of the Patrimony of St. Peter, where one would 
* think indeed, the Face of Religion would be. 
« plaineſt to be ſeen, and without any Diſguiſe 3, 
but in fhort I found there the Face of Reli- 
F 
At Rome there was all the Pomp and Glory 
* of religious Habits: The Log god the Cardi- 
nals walk'd with a religious Gravity, but liv'd 
jn a religious Luxury, kept up the Fomp of Re- 
© ligion, and the Dignity of religious Titles : 
But like our Lord's Obſervation on the Phari-, 
* ſees, I found within they | were all ravening 
„„en | 
The religious Jaſtice they do there, is par- 
* cularly remarkable, and very tauch recommends, 
them. The Church protects Murthers and Aſ- 
ſaſſins, and then delivers the Civil Magiſtrates 
* over to Satan, for doing Juſtice: They inter- 
dict whole Kingdoms, and hut up the ej 
3 6 lf 


 ([haso)] 

te for Want of paying. 2 few Eccleſiaſtic Dues, 
* and.ſo put à Stop to Religion for. Want of their 
Money. LE found the Courtezany were the moſt 
* conſtant Creatures at the Church, and the moſt 
certain Place for an Aſſignation with angther 
* Man's Wife, was at Prayers. 
© * © The Court of Inquiſition. burnt two Men for 
e ſpeaking diſhonourably of the Bleſſed Virgin, 
te and the Miſſionaries in China tolerated the Wor- 
<« ſhipping the Devil by their new Convert. A 
te Jew was likewiſe burnt for denying Chriſt, while 
te the Jeſuits join d the Paganiſm of the Heathen 
« with the High Mats, and ſung Anthems to 
* the immortal Idols of Tonguin. 
When I ſaw this, I reſolv'd to enquire no more 
* after Religion in ah, till by Accident meeting 
« with a Quieriſt, he gave me to underſtand, that 
ce all Religion was internal, that the Duties of 
e Chriſtianity were ſumm'd up in Reflection 

and Ejaculation, He inveigh'd bitterly againſt 
the Game of Religion, which he ſaid was 
* playing over the whole World by the Clergy; 
te and ſaid, Taly was a Theatre, where Religion 
* was the Grand Opera, and the Popiſh Clergy 
* were the Stage Players. I lik d him in many 
* of his Notions about other Peoples Religion; 
ee but when I came to talk with him a little cloſe- 
y about his own, it was ſo wrapp'd up in his 
* Tnternals, conceal'd in the Cavities and dark 
< Parts of the Soul, wiz. Meditation without 
„ Worthip, Doctrine without Practice, Reflecti- 
e on without Reformation, and Zeal with- 
out Knowledge; that I could gome to no 
“ Certainty with him, but in this, that Religion 
in Zaly was really inviſible. 

This was very agreeable to my Notions of Va- 
lian, Religion, and to what I had met with iron 
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other People that had travel d the Country: But £0 
one Obſervation of Blindneſs and Superſtition I 141 
muſt give within my own Knowledge, and nearer 1 
Home; when paſſing tbro' Flanders, I found the 
People in a certain City there, in a very 
great Commotion: The Caſe was this; A certain 
Sce/exate, ſo they call an abandon'd Wretch given 
up to all Wickedneſs, had broken into a: Chapel 1 
in the City, and had ſtoln the Pix or Casket where- 1 


in the ſacred Hoſt was depoſited; which Hoſt, at- 
ter rightly.conſecrated, they believe to be the real 
Body of our Bleſſed Saviour, being tranſubſtantiat- {oy 
ed, as they call it, from the Subſtance of Bread. i ft 
The Fact being diſcover'd, the City, as I ſaid it 
above, was all up in a Tumult; the Gates ,wete 
ſhut up, ho Body ſuffet d to go out; every Houſe | 
was ſearched, and the utmoſt Diligence uſed ; and f 
at length, as it was next to Impoſſibility he ſhould | 
eſcape, he was diſcover'd.. | 
His Execution was not long deferr d: But firſt 
he was examin'd, and I think by Torture, What | 
he had done with the ſacted thing which was in 
the Pix, which he had ſtoln? And at length he 
confeſs d, That he had thrown it into a Houſe > 
of Office; and was carry d with a Guard toſhew \ 
them the Place. 
As it was impoſſible to find a little Piece of a 
Wafer in ſuch a Place, tho' no Pains was ſpar'd in 
a moſt filthy Manner to ſearch for it; but, as I ſay, 
it could not be found, immediately the Place was 
judg d conſecrated ipſo facto, turn'd into an Orato- 
ty, and the devout People flock d to it, to expiate 
by their Prayers, the Diſbonour done to the Lord 
od, by throwirg his precious Body into ſo vile a 
Place. It was determin'd by the Wiſer part, that the 
Body would not fall down into the Place, bur be 
lnatch'd up by its inherent Power, or by the holy 
| 4 Angels 
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Angels, and not be ſuffer d to touch the Excre- 
ments in that Place. However, the People conti- 
nu'd their Devotions for ſome Time, juſt in the 

Place where it was, and afterwards a large Cha- 

pel was built upon it, where the ſame Prayers are 
continued, as I ſuppoſe, to this Day. 

I had a particular Occaſion to come at a- very 
accurate Account of Poland, by a Poliſb Gentle- 
man, in Whoſe Company I travell'd, and from 
whom I lcarn'd all that was worth enquiring of, 
about religious Affairs in Pruſſia on one Side, and 
Muſcovy on the other. 190.20 

As for Poland, he told me they were all Confu- 
ſion, both in Church and in State; that notwith- 
ſtanding their Wars, they were Perſecutors of the 
worſt Kind; that they let the Jews live among em 
undiſturb'd, to ſuch a Degree, that in the Coun- 
try about L-mberg and Kiow, there were reckon'd 
above 30000 Jews: That theſe had not Tolers- 
tion only; but many Privileges granted them, tho 
they deny d Chriſt to be the Meſſiah, or that the 
Meſſiah was come in the Fleſh ; and blaſphemed 
his Name upon frequent Occaſions; and at the 
ſame Time they perſecuted the Proteſtants, and 
deſtroy d their Churches, where-ever they had 
Power to do it. 

On the other Hand, when I came to enquire of 
thoſe Proteſtants, and what Kind of People they 
were, who ſuffer' d ſo ſeverely for their Religion, I 
found they were generally a Sort of Proteſtants, 
call'd Socinians, and that Lelius Socinus had ſpread 
his Errors ſo univerſally over this Country,that our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt was reduc'd here to little more 
than a good Man ſent from Heaven to inſtruct the 
World, and far from capable of effecting by the In- 
' fluence of his Spirit, and Grace, the glorious 
Work of redeeming the World; As for the 


Diyr 
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Divinity of the Holy Ghoſt, they have no Trou- 
eder it. 07 {2 92: 5 eee 3 en 
Having given this Account of Knowledge 

and Piety in the Countries inhabited by Chriſtians 
of the Roman Church, it ſeems natural to ſay ſome 
thing of the Greek Church. n. 
| There are in the Cxar of Myſcovy's Dominions 
abundance of Wooden Churches; and had not 
the Counrry been as full of Wooden Prieſts, 
ſomething might have been ſaid for the Reli- 
gion of the Maſcovites; for the People are won- 
derfully devout there, which would have been ve- 
ry well, if it had not been attended. with the pro- 
foundeſt Ignorance that was ever heard of in any 
Country, where the Name of Chriſtian was ſo 
much as talk'd of. x \ 

But when I came to enquire about their Wor- 
ſhip, I found our Lord Jeſus Chriſt made ſo much 
a meaner Figure among them than St. Nicholas, 
that I concluded Religion was ſwallow'd up of 
Superſtition ; and ſoindeed I found it was upon all 
Occaſions as to the Conduct of the People in re- 
ligious Matters, their Ignorance is ſo eſtabliſh'd 
upon Obſtinacy, uhich is the Muſcovite*s national 
Sin, that it would be really to no Purpoſe to look 
any longer for a Reformation among them. 

In ſhort, no Man will, I believe, ſay of me, 
that I do the Muſcovites any Wrong, when I ſay 
they are the moſt ignorant, and moſt obſtinate 
People in the Chriſtian World, when I tell the 
following Story of them. | 

It was after the Battle at Narva, where the 
late King of Sweden Charles XII. defeated their great 
Army, and after the Victory, extended his Troops 
pretty far into their Country, and perhaps plun- 
der'd them a little, as he advancd; when the 
Muſcovites, we may be ſure, being in the utmoſt 

Diſtreſs 
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Diſtreſs and Confuſion, fell to their Prayers We 
read of nothing they had to ſay to God Almigh 
ty in that Caſe; but to their Patron Saint they 
addreſs d this extraordinary Prayer. 2 
O Thou our perpetual Comforter in all our Advert 
| ties { Thou infinitely Powerful St. N1caor as, 

by what Sin, and how have ue highly offended. thee in 
our Sacrifices, Genufleftions, Reverences and Action- 
of Thanſgiving, that thou haſt thus forſaken us? we 
had therefore ſought to appeaſe thee entirely, and we had 
implor'd thy Preſence and thy Suctour againſt the Terri- 
ble, Inſolent, Dreadful, Enrag'd, and Undaunted 
Enemies aud Deſtroyers; when like Lyons, Bears, 
and other Savage Beaſts, that have loſt their young 
ones, they attack d us after an inſolent and terri- 
ble Manner; and terrify'd and wounded, took and killed 
us by thouſands, us who are thy People: Now as it 
is impoſſible that this ſhould happen without Witchcraft, 
and Enchantment, ſeeing the great Care that we had 
taken to fortify our ſelves after an impregnable Man- 
ner, for the Defence and Security of thy Name, We 
beſeech thee, Q St. Nicholas, to be our Champion, 
and the Bearer of our Standard, to be with us, both 
in Peace and in War, and in our Neceſſities, and at 
the Time of our Death to protef4 us againſt this horrible 
and Tyrannical Crew of Sorcerers, and to drive them 
jar enough off from our Frontiers, with the Recompence 
which they deſerve. 11538) 


It may be hoped I may give a better Account 
of Religion among Proteſtants than I have among 
the Koman and Grecian Churches ; and I will, if in 
Juſtice it is poſſible. | 

The next to the Nations I have been mention- 
ing, I mean, in Geographical Order, are thoſe 
retorm'd Chriſtians, call'd Lutherans; to ſay 

no 


L 155 } 
no worſe of them, ide Face of Religion indeed is 
alter d much between theſe and the latter: But 1 
ſcarce know what Name to give it, at leaſt as far 
as I have enquir d into it, ox what it is like. 
It was Popery and uo Poprry; there was the Con- 
ſub. but not the Tranſub. The Service differ d 
indeed from the Maſs, but the Deficiency ſeem'd 
to be made up very much with the Trumpets, Ket- 
tl-Drums, Fiddles, Hautboys, c. and all the 
merry Part of the Popiſh Devotion; upon which it 
curd on me preſently, that if there was no 
Danger of | Popery among the Lutherans, there was 
Danger of Superſtition ; and as for the pious Part, I 
aw very little of it in either of them. © 
By Religion therefore, the Readerys deſired to un- 
derſtand here, not the Principles upon which the 
ſeveral Nations denominate themfelves fo much, 
as the Manner in which they diſcover themſelves 
to be ſincere in the Profefion: which they make. 
I had no Inclination here to enter into the Enquiry 
after the Creeds, which every Nation profeſs d to 
believe ; but the Manner in which they praiſed 
that Religion which they really proteſs'd ; for, 
What is Religion to me without Practice? And 
altho' it may be true, that there can be no true 
Religion, where it is not profeſs'd upon right 
Principles; yet that which 1 obſerve here, and 
which to me is the greateſt Grievance among 
Chriſtians, is the Want of à religious Practice, 
even where there are right Principles at Bottom, 


and where there is a Profeſſion of the Orthodox 


Faith. 


In Brief, I am not hunting after the Profeſſion 


of Religion, but the Practice: The firſt I find 
almoſt in every Nation, Nula gent tam. barbara — 
But the laſt I am like to travel thro” the Hiſtories 
of all Chriſtendom with 'my Search, and hr 
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e 
N may hardly be able, when I have done, to 
telt you er e eee 
All the Satyr of this Euquity will look this 
Way; tor where God has not given a People 
the Bleſſing of a true Knowledge of himſelf, it 
would call for our Pity, not Reproach. It 
would be a very dull Satyr indeed, that a Man 
| ſhould be witty upon the Negroes in Africa for 
not knowing Chriſt,” and not underſtanding the 
Doctrine ot a Saviour: But if turning to out 
modern Chriſtians of Barbadees, and Jamaica for 
not reaching them, not inſtructing them, and 
for refuſing to baptize them; there the Satyt 
would be pointed and ſeaſonable, as weſhall hear 
father by and bh. 
But to returu to the Lutherans, for there I am 
ſuppoſed ro be at this Time, 1 mean, among 
the Coutts and Cities of Brandenburgh, Sax 
xy, Ot. 1 had Opportunity here to view a Court; 
affecting Gallantry, Magmificence, and gay things, 
to fuch a Height, and with ſuch a Paſhon to ex- 
cced the whole World in that empty Part of hu- 
man Felicity, call'd Show, that I thought it was 
impoſſible to purſue it with ſuch an impetuous 


Torrent of the Affections, without ſacrificing all 


things to it, which wiſe Men eſteem more va- 

luable. | „ E. „ - 1 
Nor was my Notion wrong; for the firſt thing 
found facrific'd, as I ſay, to rhis voluptuous 
Humour, was the Liberties of the People, who 
being by Conſtitution or Cuſtom, rather under ab- 
ſolute Government, and at the arbitrary Will 
of the Prince, are ſure to pay, not all they can 
ſpare, but even all they have, to gratiſy the un- 
bounded Appetite of a Court given up to Plea- 
fure and Exorbitauce. tas 1 Tit + 5 
d By 


[17] 
By all J have read of the Manner of Living 
there, both Court and People; the latter ate 
entirely given up to the former; not by Ne- 
ceſſity only, bnt by the Conſent of Cuſtom, and 
the zeneral Way of Management thro' the whole 
Country; nay, this is carry'd to fnch a Height, 
that as I have been told, the King's Coffers are 
the | Ceſs-Pool of the Nations, whither all 
the Money of the Kingdoms flow, and only diſ- 
perſes again, as that gives it out; whether by 
running over or running out at its proper Vent, 
do not enquire ; ſo that as all the Blood in the 
human y circulates in 24 Honrs thro' the 
Ventricles of the Heart, ſo all the Money in the 
Kingdom is ſaid to paſs once a Year thro? the 
King's Treaſury. | 
ow far Poverty and Miſery may prompt 
piety and Devotion among the poor Inhabi- 
tants, I cannot ſay: But if Luxury and Gallan- 
try, together with Tyranny and Oppreſſion to 
ſupport it, can ſubſiſt wich true Religion in the 
great Men, than for ought 1 know, the Courrs of 
Pruſſia and Dreſden may the beſt qualify'd in the 
World to produce this Thing call'd Religion, 
which I have hitherto ſeen, is hard to be found. 
tis true, that the Magnificence of the wiſeſt 
King in the World in Jeruſalem, was eſteemed 
the Felicity of his People: Bnt it ſeems to be ex- 
peel very elegantly, not as a Teſtimony of 
is Glory only, but of the flouriſhing Condition 
of his People at the ſame Time, under the prof- 
perous Circumſtances which his Reign brought 
them to, viz. That he made Go'd to be for Plen- 
ty like the Stones in the Streets, 3 expteſſing 
= flonriſhing Condition of his People under 
im. 


I baye 
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I Thavelikewiſe read indeed; and heard much of 
the ſame Kind of the King of Pruffia, and that þ 
even from his own Subjects, who were always full t 
of the generous and truly royal Qualities of that 1 
Prince : He was the firſt King of the County, ( 
which before was a Dukedom or Electorate only : 
The Summ of their Diſcourſe is, That his Maje- ; 
ſty was ſo true a Father of his Country and of his & 
People, that his whole care was the Flonriſhing [ 
of their Trade, eſtabliſhing their Manufactures, 
encrealing their Numbers, planting Foreigners, 0 
French, Swiſs, and other Nations, àmong them, . 
to in{irv& and encourage them; and being noway 
acceſſory ro any of their Oppreſſions, but relieving P 
and redreſſing all their Grievances, 'as often and 0 
as ſoon as they came to his Knowledge: m 
And indeed, I could not but entertain à great tl 
Regard to the Character of ſo juſt and good 2 4 
Prince. But all Icculd infer from that was, That N 
a Government may be tyrannical, and yet tlie i 
King not be a Tyrant; but the Grievances to the fo 
People are oftentimes much the ſame: And every PE 
Adminiſtration, where the Conftitution is thus ir 
Rated, as it ſeems to be in moſt, if not all of the pr 
Northern Courts, Proteſtant as well as others, be 
ſeems inconſiſtent with the true Ends of Govern- w 
ment; the thing we call Government was certain fr 
ly eſtablithed for the Proſperity of the People; wr 


Whereas, on the contrary, in all, thoſe German 
Courts; where I have made my Obſervations, the FE 
Magnificence of the Court, and'the Proſperity of of 
the People, ſtand like the two Poles; what Ex- P/ 
ceſs of Light you ſee at one, is exactly balaneed by Þ, 
ſo much Darkrels at t otber.. | 


And where, pray, is the Religion of all this? = 
That a whole Nation of People ſhould appear my 


- miſerable, that their Governours may appear ge) 
the 
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the People Rarve, that the Prince may be fed; 


or rather, the People be lean, that their Soverei 


may be fat; the SubjeAs ſigh, that he may laugh; 
be empty, that he'may be full; and all this for 
meer Luxury, not for the needful Defence of the 
Government, "reſiſting Enemies, preſerving the 
public Peace, and the like, but for meer Extra- 
vagance, Luxuty, and Magnificence, as in Pruſſia; 
or for Ambition, and puſhing at Crowns, and the 
Luft of Domination, as in San. 5 
But to come baeł to the religious Tranſactions 
of theſe Countries, How are the Eccleſiaſtics 
jealous of their Hieratchy, afraid to reform far- 
ther, leaſt, as they gave a mortal Stabb to the 
Perquiſites and Vails of God Almighty's Ser- 
vice in the Raman Church, modern Reformation 
might give the like to them? For this Reaſon 
they ſer a Pale about their Church, and there, 
1 as in other Places, they cry to their 
Nelgbbours, Staud off, Iam bolier than thou ; and 
with*wWhat Petſecution and Invaſion, perſecuring 
for Religion, and invading the Principles of one 
another. If there was any Peace among them, 
it was that only which paſſer al Underſtanding. It 
preſently occurr'd to me, hat Charity can here 
be, where there is ho Peace? And what Religion, 
where is no Charity? And 1 began to fear T ſhould 
find little of what T look d for in thoſe odd Cli- 
ET OTC par rp 90202 
I had travell'd'perſotrally thro' the Heart of 
France, where T had Occaſion to Took round me 
often enough in my Rout from the Foot of the 
Pyrenean Montag to Thoulouſe, from thence to 
Paris and Calais. Here I found the People ſo mer- 
ry, and yet ſo miferable, that I knew not where to 
make any judgment. The Poverty of the Poor 
was ſo great, that it ſeem'd to leave them no 


room 
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room to ſigh for any thing, but their Burthens, or 


to pray for any thing, but Bread: But the Tem- 


per of the People was fo volatile, that I thought, 


they went always dancing to Church, and came 


ee WITS ee, TM 
found a World of Teachers here, but no body 
taught: The Streets were eyery where full of 
Prieſts, and the Churches full of Women, But as 
for Religion, I found moſt of the Clergy wert ſo far 
from having much of it, that few of them knew 
what it was. Never ſure was a Nation ſo full of 
truly blind Guides; for nothing can be more groſs- 
ly ignorant of Religion, than many of their Cler- 
gy are ; nothing more yoid of Morals, than many 
of thoſe to whom other People go to confeſs their 


I made ſome Eriquiry about Religion; and a- 


mong the reſt, I happen'd to fall in Company with 
a good honeſt Hugonot incognito; and he told me 
very honeſtly, that the State of Religion in Fance 

ſtood thus: Firſt, That for ſome Years ago it was 


put to the Teſt by the King, and that was, when 


the Edicts came out to baniſh and ruin the Hugo- 
nots; at which Time, ſaid he, we thought there 
had been a great deal of Religion in it: Bur really 
v hen it came to the Puſh, ſaid he, it was hard to 

tell where we ſnould find it. The Perſecution, as 
it was thought at firſt, would be ingrateful to the 
more religious Roman Catliolichs, and that ſome 
would be found too good to do the Drudgery of 
the Devil: But we were miſtaken, the belt fell 
in with Perſecution, when it Was done by other 
Hands, and not their own; and thoſe that would 
not do it, acknowledg'd they. rejoic'd, that it was 
done; which-ſhew'd, Jaid he, that the, Catholic 
Joe | MA N | 5 * Either 
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either had no Principle, or acted againſt Principle, 
which is much at one. And as for us Hugonots, 
ſays he, we have ſhewn that we have no Religion 
loſt . For firſt, ſome run away for their Re- 
ligion, and yet left it behind them, and we that ſtay d 
behind did it at the Price of our Principles: For now, 
ſays he, we are meer Hypoerites, neither Papiſts nor 
Hugonots, for we go to Maſs with Proteſtant 
Hearts; and while we call our ſelves Proteſtants, 
we bow in the Houſe of Rimmon, Where then, ſaid I, 
is the Religion, once boaſted of here, to be found ? 
Indeed, ſaid he, it is hard to tell you, and except a 
little that is in the Galleys, I can give you no good 
Account of it. This indeed was confining the 
Remains of a flouriſhing Church to about 350 
Confefſors, who really ſuffer d Martyrdom for it, 
for it was no leſs ; ſo I minuted down French Reli- 
gion, tugging at the Oar, and would have come 
away. 

Bar it came into my Thought to ask him, What 
he meant by telling me, that thoſe who run away 
for their Religion out of Fance, left moſt of it 
behind them ? He anſwer'd, I ſhould judge of ir 
better, if I obſerv'd them when I came into my 
own Country; where, if I found they liv'd better 
than other People, or ſhew'd any thing of Reli- 
gion ſuitable to a People that ſuffer d Perſecution 
or their Profeſſion, I ſhould ſend Word of it; for 
he had heard quite otherwiſe of them, which 
was the Reaſon why he and Thouſands of others 
did not follow them. 

It happen'd, while I was warm in my Enqui- 
ties thus after Religion, a Proclamation came 
out in London, for appointing a General Thank 
giving, for a great Victory obtain'd by the Eng- 
% Forces kd their Confederates, over the French 
it —— | care not to put Names to the parti- 
cular Times of things. M I ſtarted 
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I ſtartetl at the Noiſe, when they ct & it in the 
Streets 3 Hah, ſaid J, then I have found it at laſt; 
and I tejoyc'd in particular, that having look d ſo 
much abroad for Religion, I ſhould, find. it out 
at home: Then IU began go call myſe a thouſand 
Fools, that I had not ſav d myſelt all this Labour, 
and: look d at home firſt . tho by the By, I had 
done no more in this than, other Travellers often, 
or indeed generally do, via. go abroad to ſee the 
World, and ſearch! Ito che Curiofities of foreign 
Countries; and know; nothing of. their own. 
But to return to my Obſervatious: I was re- 


0 
* ww 4 


ſoly d to ſce the Ceremonies; of this, pious Piece of 
Work; and as the Preparations for it were prodi- 
gious great, I enquit d how it would be; but no 
body could temember that the like had ever been 
in their Time before: Every one ſaid, it. would 
be very fine, that the Queen would. be there her 
ſe'f, and all the Nobility; and that the like had 


never been ſeen ſince Queen Elixaleth's. Time. 


I began to 


This pleaſed me ęxceedingly; and 


form Ideas in my Mind, of whar bad been in for- 


met Times among religious Nations; I could 
find nothing of what, I was made to expect, unlels 
it was Salomons Dedication of the Temple, or Jo- 
fiabis Great Feaſt of the Reformation.; and. I cx 
paſtes God would wave a molt; royal Tribute of 
Tallie- 19 Dine 1 nommiont 3; 
Bot it ſhoek'd me a little, that the, People ſaid 
there had never heęn ſuch a Thanſgiving ſince 
ucen-Elizabeth's Time. What thought I can be 
the Reaſon. of that ꝰ and muſing alittle, O] ſays | 
to myſelt, now I have found it: Iſuppoſe, no bo- 
dy gives God Thanks in, out Country, but Queens: 
But this look d a little harſh ; and. rumag d our 


Hiſtories a little for my farther Satis fad ion, but 


could make nothing of it: At laſt, talking of it 
ES | to 
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to a E old Cavalier, that had been a Soldier 

for King Charles, O, ſays he, I can tell you the 
Reaſon of it: They have never given Thanks, ſays 
he, becauſe they have had nothing to give Thanks 
lor. Pray, ſays he, When have they had any Vi- 
cories ih England ſince Queen Elizabeth's Time, 
except two or three in Jreland in King William's 
Time; and then they were ſo buſy, had fo many 
other Loſſes with them abroad, that they were 
iſham'd to give Thanks for them. 

This I found had roo much Truth in it, howe- 
ver bitter the Jeſt of it: Bur ſtill heighten'd my 
Fxpectation, and made me look for ſome ſtrange 
Scriouſneſe, and religious Thankfulneſs in the Ap- 
pcarance that was to be on the Occaſion in Hand; 
and accord ingly I ſecur'd myſelf a Place, both 
without and within the Church, where I might be 
a Witneſs" to every Part of the Devotionand Joy 
People. 4 7 

But my Expectations were woundup to a yet grea- 

er Pitch, when T ſaw the infinite Crowds of Peo- 
ple throng with fo much Zeal, as I, lite a charitable 
Coxcomb, thought it to be, to the Place of the Worſhip 
cot God; and when Teonfidered, that it was to give 
God Thanks for a great Victory, I could think of 
nothing elſe than the Joy df the Iſraelites, when 
they landed on the Banks of the Sea, and ſaw Pha- 
1025's Army, Horſes, and Chariots, ſwallow d up 
behind them; and I doubted not I ſhould hear 
ſomething like the Song of Moſes and the Chil- 
dren of Mael, on the Occaſion, and ſhould hear it 
ung with the Tame Elevation of Soul. 

Put when'l came to the Pont, the firſt thing I 
oblery*d Was, That nine Parts of ten of all the 
Company, came there only to ſee the Queen, and 
the Show, and the other tenth Parr, I think, might 
v ſaid to make the Show. 
* M 2 When 
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When the Queen came to the Rails, and de- 
ſcended from her Coach, the People, inſtead of 
crying out'Hoſannah, bleſſed be the Queen that 
cometh in the Name of the Lord; I ſay, the Peo- 
ple cry'd Murder, and Help, for. God's ſake ; 
treading upon one another, and ſtifling one ano- 
ther, at ſuch a rate, that in the Rear of the two 
Lines or Crowds of People, thro* which the Queer 
Paſs'd, it look'd ſomething like a Battle, where 
the wounded were retir'd to die, and to pet Sur- 
geons to come to them, for there lay Heaps of 
Women and Children dragg'd from among the 
Feet of the Crowd, and gaſping for Breath. 1 
went among ſome of them, and ask d them, What 
made them go into ſuch a Crowd ? And their An- 
ſwer was all the ſame, O Sir, Ihad a Mind to cc 
the Queen, as the reſt did. | 
Well, I had my Anſwer, here indeed; for in 
ſhort, the whole Buſineſs of the Thankſgiving 
without Doors, was to ſee the: Queen, that was 
plain; ſo I went away to my Stand, which, for 
no leſs than three Guineas, I had ſecur d in the 
Church. 25 eb 

When I. came there, it was my Fate to be pla- 
ced between the Seats, where the Men of God 
perform'd the Service of his Praiſe, and ſung out 
the Anthems and the Te Deum, which celebrated 
the religious Triumph of the Day: , 

As to the Men themſelves, I lik'd their Office, 
their. Veſtments, and their Appearance ; all look'd 
awful and grave enough, ſuitable in ſome Reſpects 
to the Solemnity of a religious Triumph; and! 
expected they would be as ſolemn in their Perfor- 
mances, as the Levites that blow'd the Trumpets 
at Solomon's Feaſt, when all the People ſhouted and 
praiſed God, MTS! 
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SS... 
But I obſerved theſe grave People, in the In- 
terrals of their worſhipping God, when it was 
not their Turn to ſing, or read; or pray, beſtow'd | 
ſome of the reſt of their Time in taking Snuff, ad- 
juſting their Perukes, looking abour at the fair La- 
dies, whiſpering, and that not very ſoftly neither 
to one another, about this ſine Lady, that pretty 
Woman, this fine Dutcheſs, and that great For- 
tune, and not without ſome Indecencies, as well 
of Words, as of Geſtures. Well, ſays J, you are 
none of the People I look for, where are they that 
give God Thanks? 8 

Immediately the Organ ſtruck up for the Te De- 
mm up ſtarts all my Gentlemen, as if inſpir d from 
above, and from their talking together, not over 
modeſtly, fall to praifing God with the utmoſt Pre- 
cipitation, ſinging the heavenly Anthems, with all 
the Grace and Muſic imaginable. 

In the Middle of all this Muſick and theſe exalted 
things, when I thought my Soul elevated with di- 
vine Melody, and began to be reconcil'd to all the 
reſt, I ſaw a little ruſtling Motion among the Peo- 
ple, as if they had been diſturb'd or frighted : 
Some ſaid it thunder d, ſome ſaid the Church ſhook, 
The true Buſineſs was, the Te Deum within was 
anſwer'd without by the Thunder of 100 Pieces 
of Cannon, and the Noiſe of Drums, with the 
Huzza's and Shouts of great Crowds of People in 
the Streets. This I did not underſtand, fo it did 
neither diſturb or concern me; I found indeed no 
great Harmony in it; it bore no Conſort in the 
Muſic, at leaſt, as I underſtood it; but it wag 
over pretty ſoon, and ſo we went on. 

When rhe Anthem was ſung, and the other Ser- 
vices ſucceeded them, I that had been a little di- 
ſturb'd with the lucid Intervals of the Choriſters, 
and the Gentlemen that ſat crowded in with 
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them, turn'd my Eyes to other Places, in Hopes 
I ſhould find ſome Saints among the Crowd, who: 
Seals, were taken up with the exalted Raptures of 
rac ay? In Lau an 6 
_ But alas, it was all one, the Ladies were buſy 
 ſingling out the Men, and the Men the Ladies. 
The Star and Garter, of a ſine young Nobleman, 
beautiful in Perſon, rich in Habit, and, ſparkling 
in Jewels, his blew.Ribbond intimating his Cha- 
racter, drew the Eyes of ſo many Women off of 
their Prayer Books, that 1 Dn is Grace ought 
to have been ſpoken to by the Vergers; to have 
withdrawn out of the Church, that he might 
not injure the Service, and rob God Almighty of 
the Homage of the Day. 7 ett bak. 

As for the Queen, her Majeſty was the Star of 
the Day, and infinizely, more Eyes were directed 
to her than were lifted up to Heaven, tho' the 
laſt was the Buſineſs of the whole Proceſſion. 
Well, ſaid 1, this is mighty, five, that's true: 
But where*s the Religion of all this? Heavens 
bleſs me, ſaid I, out of this Crowd, and I'll ne- 
ver mock God any more here, when the Queen 
comes again. Cannot theſe phy Ay >. and ſec the 
Queen, where the Queen 1s to | ef muſt 
they come hither to, prophane the Church with 
her, and make the Queen an Idol? And in a great 
Paſſion I was both at the People and at the Man- 
ner of the Day, as you may eaſily ſee by what 
rl 3 
VN. Thad made ſome other ſatyrical Reflections 
upou the Conduct of the Day; but as it looks 
too near home, I am not willing, that poor Ko- 
binſoa Cruſce ſhould diſoblige any body. 


I cogfeſs, the Cloſe of the Day was. till more | 


extravagant; for there the Thaukſgiving was ad- 
journed trom the Church to the Tavern, and to 
N | e en * 


OS. 
the Street; and inſtead of the _— ofa reli- 
gious Triumph, there was indeed a J 
religious indecency, and the Anthems Te Deum 
and Thankſgiving of the Day ended in the Prun- 


kennels, rhe Bonefires, and the Squibs and Crac- 


kers of the Street. 5 
How far Religion is concern'd in all this, ot 
whether God Almighty will accept of this noiſy 
Doings for Thankſgivings, thar I have nothing 
to do with; let thoſe People conſder of it, that are 
„ =» gr ons . 


Of Dijferences in Religion. 


ss known alone to the Divine Wiſdom, 


FE 
10 N | why he has been pleaſed to ſuffer any 
2 48 Part of Religion, and the Adoration 
===) paid to his Majeſty, the Supplizations 
made to him, and the Homage which his Crea- 
tures owe to his glorious Being, to be ſo doubt- 
fully directed, or ſo differently underſtood by his 
Creatures, as that there ſhould be any Miſtakes or 
Diſagreements about them. a. FRE 
How comes it to paſs, that the paving a Re- 


verence to the Name and Being of God, ſhould 


not be as uncapable of being diſputed in the Man- 
ner of it, as in the thing jtſelf? That all the Rules 
of Worſhipping, Believing in, and Serv ing the Great 
God of Heaven and Earth, ſhould be capable ot 
. underſtood any more than one Way? And that 
the Infallible Spirir of God, who is our Guide 
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to Heaven, ſhould leave any one of its Dictates di 

nn a State of being miſunderſtoodꝰ̃ di 
Why have not the Rules of Religion, as well | 
thoſe of Doctrine as Of Life, been laid down in th 

Terms ſo plain, and ſo impoſſible to be miſtaken, c 
that all Men in the World in every Age, ſhould or 
have the ſame Notions of them, and underſtand them th 
in every Title of them exactly alike ? Then as Hea- th 
ven is but one bleſled great Port, at which all Hope an 


to arrive, there would have been but one Road co 
to travel the Journey in ; all Men would have gone he 
the ſame Way, ſteer d the ſame Courſe; and an 
Brethren would no more have fallen out by the ve 
alone, who for wiſe and righteous Rea» ot 
ſons, becauſe he can do nothing but what is wiſe M O 
and righteous, has otherwiſe order'd it, and that pe 
is all we can ſay of it: As to the Reaſon and Ju- Ci 
ſtice of it, that is a thing, of which, like as of ip 

the T imes and of the Seaſons, we may ſay, Know- 
eth no Man. 1 qu 
In the State of Urcertainty we are now in, ſo far 
it is; two Men believing in the ſame God, holding rec 
the ſame Faith, the ſame Saviour, the ſame Do- me 
ctrine, and aiming at the ſame Heaven; yet can- all 
not agree to go to that Heaven, or worſhip hi: 
that God, or believe in that Saviour the ſame Way, im 
or after the ſame Manner: Nay, they cannot Sc! 
know, or conceive of God, or of Heaven, or of the th; 
Redeemer, or indeed of any one Principle of the O 
Chriſtian Religion, in the ſame Manner, or form an 
the ſame Ideas of thoſe things in their Minds. bu 
It is true, the different Capacities and Faculties D. 

of Men, are in Part a Reaſon for this; by which 
it is occaſioned, that ſcarce two Men together T 
have the ſame Notions and Apprehenſions even of rer 


one and the ſame thing, becauſe their * cc; 
ings 


1169 
dings are led by different Guides, and they fre by 
„ „„ eee 
But this is not all; they are not alike honeſt to 


the Light tney have: Three Men read the ſame do- 


Arinal Article, ſay it be of the Trinity, or of any 
other, and they all examine the Foundation of it in 
the N One thinks verily he has found out 
the Myſtery effectually, goes on with his e 
and brings every Scripture and every Paſſage to 
correſpond exactly with his firſt Notion ; and thus 
he confirms himſelt immoveably in his Opinion; 
and it is ſo clear to him, that he can not only ne- 
ver be argued out of it, but can entertain no good 
Opinion of any Man, that conceives of it in any 
other Way, but takes him for an Enemy to the 


Orthodox Doctrine, and that he merits to be ex- 
pell'd out of Chriſt's Church, deny d the Chriſtian 


Communion; and in ſhort, treats him with no Re- 
ſpect, no not thinks of him with Charity. | 

Another comes to the ſame Scripture, and in 
queſt of the ſame Doctrine, and he reads over the 
ſame Texts, and recieves Notions from them di- 
rectly oppoſite to the other, or at leaſt, very re- 
mote from-them : He follows in his Search thro" 

the corroborating Texts, and is confirm'd in 
his firſt Opinion from them all: He grows as 
immoveable in his receiv'd Conſtruction of the 
Scripture, as the other; and all is ſo clear to him, 
that he not only can never be argued out of his 
Opinion, but can entertain no good Opinion of 
any Man that conceives of it any other Way, 
but takes him for an Enemy to the Orthodox 


Doctrine. 


The third Man, he reads over all the ſame 
Texts of Scripture, but doing it with an Indiffe- 
rency as to the Subſtance, and whether he re- 
ccives right information or no, truly he comes 

| away 


__— * — 
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. 
way with a Calmneſs of Mind as to the Subſtance ; 
and as he went with no great Concern about being 
certain, ſo he comes back as uncertain as he went. 
Theſe three Men are enough to fill the whole 
World full of Diſputes about Religion. The firſt 
two meet, and being equally poſitive of thejr being 
infallibly guided, equally warm in defending, their 
Opinions, and equally tenacious of them, and above 
all equally void of Charity tothe other; truly they 
fall out, Part, condemn, cenſure, revile, and as Op- 
portunity and Power offers, at laſt, perſecute 
one another, and all one anothers Adherents, 
The third, half inform'd indifferent Man, he 
comes in between theſe two, laughs at them both, 
ſays they are a Parcel of furious Chriſtians, that 
the thing is not abſolutely neceſſary to be known, 
that it is no Article of Faith; ſo as that with- 
out deciding it, a Man cannot be ſav'd; ſays, 
they are a Parcel of Fools to fall out thus about 
what they cannnot be certain of, and which they 
may go to Heaven tho'they ſhould not underſtand 
it till they come there: And thus the World comes 
to be divided. | 
Could they differ with Humility, they would 
differ with Charity ; but it is not to be, in Religi- 
on, whatever it may be in civil or po.itick Affairs; 
for there is a thing call'd Zeal, which Men call 
a Grace in Religion, and eſteem a Duty ; and this 
makes Men fall out in religious Matters, with a 
more fatal Warmth, and more Animoſity, than in 
other Caſes, according to Hudibraſs, 


* Zeal makes men fight like mad or drunk, 
* For Dame Religion as for Punk. 


Nor is this the Fate only of the Chriſtian Religi- 
on, tho''ris more ſo there than in any other; but bo 
* N , | t c 
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the (ame in other Caſes, as. between the Perfaxs 
and the Turks, RG the Succeſlors. of their Pro- 
phet Mahomet, It was ſo of Old between the 
Heathen and the Fews: And the Aſſyrian Monarch 
prepar'd a fiery Furnace for thoſe that would not fall 
down and worſhip the great Image that he had ſer 


up. 10 3 . 1a 22%. 1 
18 the Primitive Times of God's Church, the 
Heathen did the like by the Chriſtians, and Chriſtia- 
nos ad Leoues was the common Cry: But when the 
Church came to its Halcyom Days, Conftantine the 
Great gave Peace to the Chriſtians, and it was but a 
little While that they enjoy d that Peace, before 
they / fell out by the Way, the Arian Hereſies roſe 
up, and differing Opinions rent the State into Fa- 
tions, the Church into Schiſms, and in the Space 
of two Reigns, the Arians perſecuted the Ortho- 
dox, and the Orthodox the Arians, almoſt with 
the ſame Fury as the Heathen had perſecutet h em 
both with before. ee, 
From thence to our Time, Perſecution has been 
the Practice even of all Parties, as they have been 
clothed with Power, and as their Differences have 
mov'd them: For Example, in all the Chriſtian 
Countries, there is a mortal Feud between Popiſh 
and Proteſtant; and tho indeed the former have 
carry d their Zeal fartheſt, yet the latter have not 
been able to ſay they have not perſecuted in their 
Turn, tho' not with Fire and Faggot. | 
What Wars and Bloodſhed moleſted Europe on 
the Account of — in Germany? eſpecially 
till the general Pacification of thoſe Troubles at 
the Treaty of Weſiphalia? when the Proteſtants 
having had the apparent Advantage of the War, 
obtain'd the everlaſting Settlement of their Religi- 
on, as well as Liberties thro' the whole Empire. 


n 
Since thoſe times, what Perſecution in the fame 
Country, between the Lutheran and Calviniſt 


Churches? And how little Charity is among them? 


inſomuch, that the Lutherans to this Day will not 
allow the reformed Evangelick Churches, ſo the 
Calviniſts are call d, Liberty to aſſemble for Worſhip 
within the Gates of their Cities, or give them 
Chriſtian Burial. 710 
I avoid looking too near Home, or fearching in 

Scotland and England among the unhappy Diviſi- 
ons of Epiſcopal and Presbyterian, Church of Eng- 
tand and Diſſenter; and this I do, becauſe it is at 
Home: Hut it is too evident, that all theſe come 
either from Mens being negligent of right Informa- 
tions, or too tenacious when they have it; for cis 
evident, if all Men would be honeſt to the Light 
they have, and favourable to their Neighbours, we 
might hope, that how many ſeveral Ways ſoever, 
we Choſe to walk towards Heaven, we ſhould all 
meet there at laſt. | 

I lock upon all the Seeds of religions Diffen- 
tion, as Tares ſow'd by the Devil among the 
Wheat: And it may be obſerved, that tho, as 1 
have already ſaid, the ¶Mrian, perſecuted the Jews, 
and the Romans the Chriſtians; yer where the 
Devil is immediately and perfonally worſhipped, 
there we meet with little or no Perfecution; for 
Satan having a kind of peaceable Dominion there, 
offers them no Diſturbance : He deſires no Inno- 
vation for ever; he finds the Sweetneſs of it, and 
tets it all alone. . a 

But if once they talk of cher Gods before him, 
he is far leſs eaſy; there he is continually ſowing 
Strife, and hatching Divifions among them; for 


like all other Monarchs, the Devil loves to reign 


alone, 


It 
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It would be too long a Task here, to reckon up 
the ſeveral Sorts of Differences in R gion, even 
among us in England; where, if two ha to 
difter, preſently like St · Paul to St. Perer, they 
withſtand one another to the Face ; that is to ſay, car- 
ry on the Diſpute to the utmoſt Extremitʒ. 
But there is another Queſtion before me, and 
that is not only, Why there are ſuch Differences 
in the Points of Relig on? And, why are religi- 
ous Differences hotter and more irreconcilable 
than other Breaches? But, why are there more 
Differences of this Kind among us, than among 
any other Nation in the World? 19762 
Certainly this puſhing on our religious Broils to 
the Extremity, is the Peculiar of this Country of 
England, and is not the ſame thing in other Places; 
and the Variety is ſuchhere, that tis ſaid, there 
are more ſeveral Communions or Communities of 
religious Kinds in Englazd, than in all the other 
Proteſtant Countries in the World. a 
The beſt and moſt charitable Anſwer that I 
can think of ro give for this, is to compliment 
our ſelves, and ſay, tis becauſe we are the moſt 11 
religious Nation in the World; that is to ſay, 110 
that we in general ſet more ſeriouſly to work, to L 1 
enquire into the Subſtance and Nature of Religion; 9 
to examine Principles, and weigh the Reaſons of 
things, than other People; being more concern d 
for, and anxious about, the Affairs of God, of 
Heaven, and our Souls; that thinking, as we 
ought to do, that Religion is of the utmoſt Con- 
eern to us, and that it is of the laſt Moment to us 1 
to be certain about it, and well grounded in the ; mrs 
1 
| 


”, Ae 


Points before us, particularly whether we are rightly: 

inform d or not; this anxious Concern makes us jea- ty 

lous of every Opinion and Tenacious of our own, 114 

breaks much in upon the Cuſtom of ſuhmitting 1 
our 
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our Judgments. to tlie Clergy,-as- is the Caſe in 


Countries, where: People are! more indifferent in 


their. Search after theſe things, and more uncon- 
cern d in the Certainty or Uncettainty of them. 
I muſt acknowledge, that I think the true 
and the only juſt Reaſon that can be given for this 
Matter; is not, that we are more furious 
than other People, more cenſorious and raſh in our 
Judgment, that we have leſs: Charity, or leſs Pa- 
tience, in debating religious Points, than other 
People But the Truth is, that we have leſs In- 


difference about them; and we cannot fit down 


contented with a Slight and overly Enquiry, or a 


. Curſory or School Anſwer to the Doubts in Que- 


ſtion: But we make it a Thing of abſolute neceſii- 
ty, to be fully inform d of, and therefore are ear- 
neſt in the Enquity, and knowing the Scripture 
to be the great Rule of Faith, the Standard for 
Life and Doctrine, we flie thither and ſearch for 
our ſelves, not having Popery enough to expect an 
infallible Judge, not Indifference enough to acqui- 
eſce in the Judgment of the Clergy ; and perhaps a 
little too tenacious of out own: Interpretation, 
even in things we are uninſtructed about. 


This indeed I take to be the true Reaſon why 


religious Diſputes encreaſe ſo much here, and why 
there are ſuch Separations and Schiſms among us, 
more than they are in any other Nation in the 
World. ny tn ; Oh AUG TS eff 

I know much of it is laid to the Door of the 
Confuſjons they were all in here,. during the bloody 


inteſtine Wars in the Years 1640 to 1656, and the 


Liberty given to all Opinions to ſet up themſelves 
at that Time: But I wave that as a'Queſtion that 
tends to more Diviſion. I believe, the Reaſon I 
have given for it, (lands as well grounded, _ 
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likely to be approved as any B can give, or as any 
that has been given in this Caſe. 

There is another difficult Queſtion, which Rill 
remains before us; and that is, What Remedy 
can we apply to this 5 Ard firit, I mult 
anſwer negatively ; not to have us be leſs religious, 
that we might differ leſs about it: But to have 
us exerciſe more Charity in our Diſputes, that we 
might differ more like Men of Temper, and more 
like Chriſtians, [ than we do: This is ſtriking at 
the Root of religious Differences; for if they were | 
carry d on mildly with a peaceable Spirit, w 
to be inform d, 4 Diſpoſition to Love as Br 
tho in every thing not like minded: Our Variety 
of Opinions would not then have the Name of 
Ditferences, we ſhould not ſeparate in Communion 
and in Charity, tho' we did not agree in every 
thing we were to believe or not Ig about | 
Relig ion. bob 

"= is hard that we ſhould fay chiſe Differences 
are the Conſequences of a Nation, having more 
Religion than their Neighbours, ſince we have 
Kill this one Part too little; and as I ſuppoſe us 
to have more Religion, I muſt be oblig d to grant 
we have not enough more; for it, as we have juſt ſo 
much more Religion, as is ſufficient to make us 
quarrelſome in religious Diſputes; we had yet 
as much more, as were ſufficient to make us 
peaceable again after it, then we ſhould be reli 
gious to Purpoſe. - 

So that, in 4 Word. our Nori Goreligiobsla as 
above, is only an unhappy middle Compoſirion 
between the enquiring and fully inform d Chxiſti- 
an on one Hand, and the careleſs, indifferent, un- 
concern'd Temper, chat takes up with any thing, 
on the other ond : And this GED to n juſt _ 
, t 
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ſhort Account of our Differences in England about 
ee ee oovig 095 
lt might bea very uſeful Queſtion: to Nart here, 
namely where all ourunhappy religious Differences 
will end. I that am not willing to give the worſt 
natur d Anſwer, where the beſt and kindeſt will 
hold Water, am for the preſent diſpos d to anſwer 
in general, rather than deſcend to Particulars,viz. in 
Heaven: There all our unkind, unchriſtian, unneigh- 
bourly, unbrotherly Differences will end: We 1hall 
freely ſhake Hands there with many a - pardon'd 
Sinner, that here we bid land F; embrace many a 
Publican, that here we think it a Diſhonout to con- 
verſe with; ſee many a Heart that we have broken 
here with Cenſures, Reproachings, and Revilings, 
made whole again by the Balm of the ſame Re- 

deemer's Blood. $7007 Man ni b 
Tbere we ſhall fee, that there have been other 
Flocks than thoſe of our Fold, other Paths to 
| Heaven than thoſe we ſhut Men out from; that 
thoſe we have excommunicated have been taken 
imo that ſuperiour Communion 3 and thoſe we 
have plac'd at our Left-hands, have been there ſum- 
mon d to the Right - hand; all Separations will 
be there taken away, and the Mind of every Chri- 
ſtian be entirely reconcild to one another; no Di- 
viſions, no Differences, no charging ſincere Minds 
with Hypocriſy, or embracing painted Hypocrites 
for Saints; every thing to be ſeen, and to be 
known, as it really is, and by a clear Light; none 
will deſire to deceive, none be ſubje& to be de- 
ceived. 3 6 J Et 2. 

There we ſhall look upon all we have done and 
ſaid in Prejudice of the Character of our Brethren 
with a juſt Change, and ſufficiently repair ro one 
another all the injurious things we have ſaid, or 


indeed but thought of one another, by rejoicing 
in 
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ih the emen Felicity, and praiſing the ſove- 


reign Glory, that had teceiv'd-rhoſe we had foo- 
liſuly rejected, and ler thoſe into the ſame Heaven, 
whom we” had in the Abundance of our Pride, and 
the Penury of our Charity, ſhut out. n 
How many Actions of Men, which we, ſeeing 
only their Out- ſide, have now cenſut'd, ſhatl we 
find there, by that Penetration thut candot err, be 
accepted for their in ſide Sincerity ? How many 
an Opinion. that we condemn here, ſhall we ſee 
then to be Orthodox? In a Word, How many 
contradicting Notions and Principles, which we 
thought inconfiſtetit with ttue Religion, ſhall we 
find then to be reconcilable ro themſelves, to one 
another, and to the Fountain of Truth? prog 
All the Difficulties in our Conceptions of things 
inviſible, will chen be explain d; all the, Doctrines 
of the Immutability of the divine Councils wal 
then be reconctlable to the changeable Events: © 
things, and to the Vatieties often happening in 
the World: The Unchangeableneſs of the eternal 
Decrees wilt then appear; and yet the Efficacy of 
praying to God to do this, ot not do that, to 
pardon, forgive,” ſpare, and forbear, which we 
now ſay is inconſiſtent with thoſe unchatigeable 
Decrees, ſhall be reconcilable to that Unchange- 
ableneſs, in a Manner to us now inconceiveable. 
And this is the Foundation of what I now ad- 
vance, vis.. That in Heaven all our Differences in 
Religion will be reconcil'd, and will be at an End. 
If any Man ack me, whether they cannot be ended 
before? I anſwer, If we were all thoroughly con- 
vine d, that they would be reconcil'd then, we 
ſhould cettainly pat an End to them before; but 
tis impoſſible to be done. Mens Convictions of 
the greateſt and moſt certain Truths, are 
not equal to one another, or equal to the 
| 7 Weighs 
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Weight and Significancy of thoſe Truths; and 
therefore, ſuch a general Effect of this Affair can- << 
not be expected on this Side of Time. J 
Tröuere is one very great Reconciler of religious 
"Differences in this World, Which has ſometimes 
been made uſe of by Providence to heal the Breaches 5 
in Chriſtian Charity among religious People; and 
at is, generally ſpeaking, very effectual: But iris W © 
a bitter Draught, a Potion that goes down with = 
great Reluctance, and that is PrRScUTIoN. This C 
generally reconciles the Differences of Chriſtians, 
about the leſſer Matters in Religion: The Primi- 
tive Churches, while under the Reman Perſecutions, 
had a much greater Harmony among themſelves, 
and very few Schiſms and Diviſions broke out 2. 
mong them. When they did differ in auy Parti- 
cular Points, they wrote healing Epiſtles to one 
another, contended with Modeſty and with Cha- 
rity, and referr'd willingly their Notions to be de- 
cided by one another. They did not ſeparate Com- 
munion, and excommunicate whole Churches and 
Nations, for a Diſpute about the Celebration of, 
Eaſter, or unchurch one another for the Queſtion 
of receiving and re- baptizing of Penitents, as was 
aiterwards the Caſe. The „ce. of Affliction 
burnt up all that Droſs, the Fury of their Perſe- 
cũtors kept their Minds humble, their Zeal far 
Religion hot, and their Affection for, and Charity 
ro one another encreaſed as their Liberty, and their 
Number was leſſened. "PIN | 
Thus Biſhop Ridley, and Biſhop Hooper; the firſt, 
a rigid Church of Exgland Eiſhop, the other, almoſt 
a Presbyterian, or atleaſt a Calviniſt, like Peter 
add Paul, d ffer'd hotly, and withſtood. one ano- 
ther to the Face, in the very Beginning of the Re- 
tormation: But when they came to burn for their. 
Religion, Fire and Faggot ſhew'd them the Re- 


oy cone ilableneſs 


21 
1 

concileableneſs of all their Diſputes; convinc'd 
them, that it was poſſible for both to hold faſt. 
the Truth in Sincerity, and yet entertain differing 
Notions of the Rites and Outſides of the divine 
OEconomy,, aud at the Stake they ended all their" 
Diſputes, wrote healing Letters to one another, 
and became Fellow -Martyrs and Confeflors for 
that very Profeſſion which was ſo intermix d with 
Cenſure and Diſlike before. . 

And let all that think of this Remedy remem- 
ber, chat whenever theſe quarrelſome Chriſtiatis" 
come, by Perſecution, or 8 other Incident; to 
be thus reconcil d in their Charity, they find al- 
ways a great deal to ask Pardon of one-another 
for, with reſpe& to what is palt ; all their Violence, 
Heat of Zeal, and much more Heat of Paſſion, 
all their Breach of Charity, their Reproaches and 
Cenſures, and hard Words, which have paſs d he- 
tween them, will only then ſerve to bring them 
together with more Affection, and to Embrace 
more warmly; for, depend upon it, all the Diffe- 
rences in Religion among good Men, ( for I do 
ut mem Eſſential, Dodtrinal, and Fundament. 
Differerences) ſerve only to make them all aſham's 
of themſelves at laſt. adds] „ 
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Of - the wonderful Excellency of 
Negative Religion, and Negative 


1 


115 Virtue. 


114 


Egative Virtue ſets out like the Phari- 
1 | 8 with God [thank thee; tis a Piece 
of religious Pageantry; 4 jointed Baby 
— dreſs'd up Bays but ſtript of its Gew- 
gaws, it appears a naked Lump, fit only to pleaſe 
Children and deceive Fools. Tis the Hope of the 
HAbypocrite, tis a Cheat upon the ' Neighbourhood, 
a-Dreſs for without Doors, for tis of no Uſe 
within; tis a Mask put on for a Character, and 
as generally tis uſed to cheat others, ris ſo igno- ſo) 
rantly\embrac'd, that we cheat even ' ourſelves 
with it. 05 iq LOG 2 RATS O90 4 
In a Word, Native Virtue is Pofitrus- Vice, at 
leaſt when it is made uſe of in any ot the two laſt 
Caſes ; namely, Either as a Ma to deeeive others, 


a 


vir 
or as a Miſt to deceive ourſelves. If a Man were Co 
to look back npon it, to fee in what Part he 21 
could take up his Neſt, or lay a Foundation of H. 
Hope for the Satisfaction of his Mind, as to fu- WM goi 
ture things, he would find it the moſt uncom- ; 
fortable Conditiot to go our of the World with, is 
that any Man in the World can think. hin 
The Reaſon is plain, compare it with the Pub- tim 
lican, whom ſuch a Man deſpiſes : Here is my De. 
Landlord is a Drunkard, one of my Tenants is a tim 
J 


Thief, ſuch a poor Man is a Swearer, ſuch a rich 
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Man 2 Blaſphemer, ſuch a Tradeſman is a Cheat; 
ſuch a Juſtice of che Peace is an Atheiſt, ſuch 
rakiſh” Fellow is tiarn'd Highwayman, ſuch - 
Beau is debauch'd ; But I! I that am cloath'd 
in Negatives, and walk in the Light of my, own 
Vanity, I live a ſober, regular, retir'd Life, Tam 
an boneſt Man: Vide Page I defraud no body 
no Man ever heard me ſwear, or an ill Wor 
come out of my Mouth; I never talk irreligiouſly 
or prophanely, and I am never miſs d out of my 
Scat at Church. God I thank thee !T am not 
debauch'd, I am no Highwayman, no Murderer, 
Cc. Now, what's the Difference of all theſe? 1 
muſt confels, ſpeaking of all theſe together, and 
of what 1s uſually the End of them, I think a 
Man had better be any of them, nay, almoſt all 
of them together, than the Man himſelf; and my 
Reaſon is, in 4 few Words, as follows: 

All thefe know themſelves to be wicked Per- 
ſons; Confcience, tho' for a Time opprelſs'd and 
kept. under, yet upon all Occaſions tells them 
plainly what their Condition is, and oftentimes 
they repent. Tis true, ſometimes they do not, 
God is pleas'd ſometimes to treat them in the 
vindictive Attribute, and they are cut off in their 
Crimes, inſenſible and ſtupid, without a Space or 
a Heart to repent; and therefore, let none take 
Hope in their profligate Living, from what I am 
going to lay. | 6 

Again; others, tho” they do repent, and God 
is pleas'd to give them the Grace to return to 
him as Penitents, come to it very late, and ſome- 
times under a ſevere Hand, as perhaps on a 
Death Bed, ot under ſome Diſaſter, and often- 
times at the Gall. pb gat 
But (ill I ſay, thoſe Men tho? they fin, they do 
it as a Crime, and when they come to be told 
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of it often, they are ught to repent: But th 
egative Chriſtian Tapes of, is ſo full of him 
elf, ſo. perſwaded, that he is good enough, and 
religious enough already, that he has no Thoughts 
of any thing, unleſs it be to pull off his Hat to God 
mighty now and then, and thank him, that he 
no Need of him; this is the Qpiat that 
doſes his Soul even to the laſt Gaſp; and it 
is ten thouſand to one, but the Lethargie Dream 
gots him thro the Gulph at once, and he never 
opens his Eyes till he arrives in that Light, where 
all things are naked and open; where he ſeas 
too late, that he has beena Cheat tq himſelf, and 
has been hurry d by his own Pride in „aer of 
Negatives, into à State of poſitive Deſtruction, 


without Remedy. 1 | | 
| am reading no particular Man's Fate ; God 
forbid! I reſtrain, it to no Circumſtances, I point 
out no Perſons ; tis too ſolemn a thing to make 
it a Satyr; tis the State, not the Man, I ſpeak 
of ; let the guilty apply it to themſelves, and the 
proud good Man humble himſelf, and avoid it. 

J have obſerv'd, that many fall into this Cafe 
by the exceſſive Vanity of being thought well of 
by their Neighbours, obtaining a Character, Cc. tis 
a Deluſion very fatal to many ;a good Name, is 
indeed A precious Ointment, and in ſame Caſcs 
js better than Life: But with your Pardon, Mr. 
Negative, it muſt be a good Name for good Deeds, 
or otherwiſe, a good Name upon a bad Life is 9 
painted IVhore, that has a gay Countenance upon a 
rotten, diſeaſed, corrupted Carcaſs. 

Much to be preferr'd is the general Slander of 2 
prejudic'd Age, and a State of univerſal Calumny, 
where the Mind is free from the Guilt they charge: 
Such 2 Man, tho' the World ſpits upon and * 
een en eee 
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ſes him, looks in with Comfort, and looks up 
3 His murus Abeneus eſta, 
NI conſcire fibi, ala palleſcere culpa. 


Virg. 


General Contempt, univerſal Reproach, is 2 
Life that requires a world of Courage and 
Steadineſs of Mind to ſupport: But, be this 
my Portion in this World, with a Heart that does 
not reproach me with the Guilt, much rather 
than to be a Man of Negatives only, and who all 
the World careſſes with their good Wiſhes, and 
good Opinion, but is himſelf empty of real Vir- 
rue, a Hypocrite at Bottom, a Cheat, and under 
the Deluſion of it; whole Portion is with Hypo- 
crites, and who can neither look in, or look up 
with Pleaſure, -but muſt look without himſelf, for 
all that can be call'd Good, either by others, or 
by himſelf. 4422440598 364 ; 

As at the Great and Laſt Day, the Secrets of 
all Hearts ſhall be diſcloſed, ſo [ am perſwaded, 
the Opinion we have of one another here, will be 
one of the Things which will be there, and per- 
haps not till then fully rectify d; and as we ſhall 
be there thorowly enlightened, we ſhall find Room 
to ſee, that we have been much miſtaken in our No- 
tions of Virtue and Vice, Religion and Irreligion, 
in the Characters of our Neighbours. And I am 
perſwaded, we ſhall ſec many of our Acquaigtan- 
ces placed at the Right-hand of a righteous Judge, 
whoſe Characters we have oppreſſed with Slanders, 
and who we have cenſoriouſly placed at his Left- 
hand here: And many a painted Hypocrite, who 
has inſulted his Neighbour with, Stand of, 1 am 
volier than thou, or whom he has turned from 
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with Diſdain, and with a This. Pablican! plac d at 
the Left-hand, who we made no Doubt we ſhould 
have ſeen at the Right-hand in Triumph. 

This is a Support to the Mind of a good Man, 
even when his Enemies, as David ſays, gnaſb upon 
him with their Teeth, and have him in Derifion, 
that isto ſay, when he is run down by univerſal 
Clamaur, and damn'd by the Tongues of Men, 
even for this World and another. 


Happy the Man, uo with exalted Soul. 
Knows how to rate the great the proſp rom Fool, 
N bo can the Inſults of the Street contenn,. 4 
And values not the Rage or Nongues of Mam? | 
He like the Sun exiſts on bis own Flame, \ 
Aud when be dies, 15 to himſel} a Fame. 


Bur take this with you as you go, that as nega- 
tive Praiſe will build no Man Comfort, {o nega- 
tive Virtue will not ſupport the Mind under uni- 
verſal Contempt. Scandal is much worſe than 
Slander ; tor the firſt is founded upon real Guilt, 
the other attacks Innocence, Nothing is a Scan- 
dal, but what ig true: Nothing is a Slander, but 
what #s falſe. % 60d, £29142 LUTION 

He that fortifies himſelf againſt Reproach, muſt 
do it with a certain Reſerve of Real, and ſolid Vit- 
rue, and Piety ; it muſt be Uprightneſs and Inte- 
grity that muſt preſerve him; nothing but a Fund 
of what is good can ſupport the Mind ander the 
Reprozch of being all that is bad; I do not mean 
neither, that the Man muſt be perfe&, have no 
Follies or Failings, have made no Excurſions, have 
nothing to be laid to the Charge of his Character; 
for where then ſhall the Man be found J am ſpea- 
king of? And I may be faid to be —_— C 
3 N : lac - 
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Black-fwan, a Perſon that is not, and never wag 
to be found: But the right Way of judging Men, 
and the Way which alone can be jull 1s to judge 


of them by their general Conduct; and ſo a Man 


may in his own Mind juſtly denominate himſelf: 
As every good Action does not denominate me 
to be a good Man, ſo neither does every Failing, 
every Folly, no nor every ſcandalous Action, de- 
nominate me a Hypocrite, or a wicked Man; 
otherwiſe, ſome of the moſt eminent Saints in Serip- 
ture; and of every Age ſince the Scripture was 
written, are gone to the Devil; and 'twill be 
hard — ſay, there was ever a good Man in the 
World. : . "Y 

But I return to my Subject, the negative good 
Man; and let me examine him a little in his juſt 
Character, in his Conduct, publick and private: 
He is no Drunkard, but is intoxicated with the 
Pride of his own Worth: He is a good Neigh- 
bour, a common Arbitrator and Peace- maker in 
other Families, but a curſed Tyrant in his own : 
He appears in a publick Place of "Worſhip for a 
Show, but never enters into his Cloſet and ſhuts 
the Door about him, to pray to him that ſees in 
Secret: He is covered with the vain-glorious, 
and oſtentatious Part of Charity, but does all his 
Alms before Men, to be ſeen of them: He is migh- 

eager in the Duties ot the ſecond Table, but re- 
gardleſs of the firſt; appearingly religious to be 
ſeen and taken Notice ot by Men; but between 
God and his own Soul, no Entercourſe, no Com- 
munication : Whar is this Man? And what Com- 
fort is there of the Life he lives? He knows lit- 
tle, or perhapy nothing of Faith, Repenrance, and 
2 Chriſtian mortiſied Life: In a Word, he is & 
May perfect in the Circumſtances of Religion, 
Nenn CY ont mer e 
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| god. perfectly a Stranger to the eſſential Part of 

deligion. 1901 4 
Take this Man's Converſation apart, enter into 
the private and retir d Part of it, What [Notions 
has he of miſpent Hours, and of the natural Rc 
flux of all our Minutes, on to the great Center and 
Gulph of Life, Eternity? Does he know how to 
put a right Value upon Time? Does he eſteem it 
the Life- Blood of his Soul, as it really is, and act 
in all the Moments of it, as one that muſt ac- 
count for them? Alas! this is ef no Weight with 
ſuch a Man; he is too full of himſelf to enter in- 
to any Notions about an Account, either for mi- 
ſpent Time, or any thing elſe miſdone; but per- 
{wading himſelf, that he never did any thing amiſs, 
entertains no Notion of Judgment to come, Eter- 

my, or any thing in it. 

What Room has a Man to expatiate in 
his Thoughts upon ſg immenſe and inconceivable 
a Subject, as that of eternal Duration, whoſe 
Thoughts are all taken up, and ſwell'd Top: full 
with his own extraordinary ſelf. It would be im- 
poſſible for any Man in tte World to entertain one 
proud Thought of himſelf, if he had but one 
right Idea ot a future State. Could ſueh a Man 
think, that any thing in him, or any thing he could 
do, could purchaſe for him, a Felicity that was 
to laſt to Eternity? What! that a Man ſhould be ca- 
pꝓable in one Moment (tor Life is not that in Length 
compar d to Eternity) to do any thing for which he 
mould deſetve to be made happy to Eternity? 
lf then you can form no Equality between what 
he can do, and what he ſhall receive; leſs can it be 
founded upon his negative Virtue, or what he has 
forborn to do; and if neither his negative nor his 
poſitive Piety can be equal to the Reward, and to 
the Eternity that Re ward is to laſt for; Wha: 


then 
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then is become of the Phariſee? he muſt think ne 


more of himſelf, for all his Boaſts; neither of his 


Negatives nor his Poſitives, but of a rich unboun- 
ded Grace, that rewards according to itſelf, not 
according to what we can do; and that to be 


judged at the laſt Day according to our Works,, 


if literally underſtood, would be to be undone ; 
but we are to be judged by the Sincerity of our 
Repentance, be rewarded according to the infi- 


nite Grace of God, and Purchaſe: of Chriſt, 


with a State at Bleſſedneſs to an - endleſs Eter- 


nity.. 
Indeed this Eternity is not a Meditation ſuita- 


ble to the Man J am talking of, tis a ſublime 


Thought, which his bloated Imagination has nevet᷑ 
deſcended to, or engag d in; and when it comes, 
he is like to have as little Comfort of it, as he has 


had Thought about it. | 

This Thought of Eternity raiſes new Ideas in 
my Mind, and I cannot go forward without a 
Digreſſion upon ſo important a Subject; if the 
Reader approves the Thought, he will not quar- 
re] about its being a Digreſſion. : 
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IAil mighty Circle, unconcei ved Abyſs, . 
1 Center of Worlds to come, and Grave of this : +. 
Great Gulph of Nature in whoſe mighty Womb, 
Hes all that Thing cal d Paſt, that nothing cal'd to 
| | (come. 
Ever and never, both begun in thee, 
the weak Deſcription of Eternitie, - 
Meer Sounds which only can thy Being confeſs ; 


For how ſhould finite Nords thee Iafinite expreſs. 4 
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Thou art Durations modern Name, 
To 5 or to haue . in thee are al * 


— 


Thy Cirde holds the — Pane 

Of all that's early, or that fral be Late, l 

Thou kntw) ft no Paſt or Fiture ; all in thee, 
Make up one Point, Eternity. 

And, if things mortal meaſure things ſublime, P, 
Are all one great Ubiquity of Time. 


- To end, begin, be born, and dye, 
The Accidents of Time and Life, _ 

Are Nonſenſe in thy Speech, Eternity 
Swallows them all, in thee they end their Strife. 
In thee the Ends of Nature form one Line. 
And Generation with Corruption join. 


Ages of Life deſcribe thy State in vain, 
Even Death itſelf, in thee, lives o'er again. 

Thy radiant Bright, unſaded Face, 

Shines over univerſal Space. 
All Limits from thy vaſt Extent muſt flee, . 
Old Everlaſting' but a Point to thee 7. 
Ten Everlaſtings, make, not one Eternitie. 


at. 
1 


To theethings paſt, exiſt as things that are ; 
And things to come, as if they were; 
Thou waſt the ff Great When, while iber was yet 5 Nb 
Where. 
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Even 
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Eten Time it i s a little Ball of Space, 


Borrowing a Flame from thy illuſtrious Face, - 
Which wheeling round in its own. Circle burn 


Rolls out from thy firſt Spring, and i into thee returns. 


* 
3 


Input ue have been, and what we ares, | 

The preſent and the Time that's paſt, 

We can reſolve to nothing here, 1 
But what ve are to be in thee, at laſts Art vine 1 il Þ 


i% 


Deeds ſoon Hall dye, however nobiy dne. 
And Thoughts of Men, like as themſelves. decay > 
But Time when to Eternity rol'd on, 1 
Shall never, never, never waſte uch. a | | 
k | 

Tears, Aves, Months, Webs, Days, and Hurt 34 11 
IWear out, and Werds to number them Hall fait, — 11 
One Endleſs all the uiid Account devours, Y Þ} 
Aud thy vaſt Unit caſts up all the Tale. wy 8 1 j ; 

Numbers as far as Numbers run 5 14 


Are all in thy Account but one, 7 | w e } | 

Or rather are thy Recł ning juſt begun © tt FJ 

| Leu 2 e % e 

> WH Thou art the Liſe of lmorta fenen 11 

inen Tue itſelf drowns, and expires in le. 14 
f All the great Actions of aſpiring Men, x | | * 
By which they build that erifling thing call a I. ; | | | 

In thy Embrace Joſe all their Where, and When, i 

„ Aiferving mit fo much, as a meer empty Name. 11 
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How vain are Sprromi of a human Sar, 
u mourn ib Aicted at their Fate? 

One Point, one Moment r longer far 
Than all their Days of Sorrow ſhall appear, 

When wrapt in Wonders we ſhall ſee, 

And meaſure their Extent by thee. / 

In vait are glorious Monuments of Fame, 
Which Fools erect t immortaliſe a Name, 
Nor half a Moment when compar'd with thee, 
Lives all their fancy d Immortalitie. 


Start back my Soul ! and with ſome Horror view, 
if with theſe Eyes thou can'ſt look thro” 

Enquire what gives the Pain-of Loſs a Sting, 

Even Hell itſelf's a Hell, in no one other thing. 
Then with a Brightneſs en thy Face, 

An Emanatich from that glorious Place; 

A Foy which no dark Cloud can over-caſt, 

And which, Eternity itſelf cannot out-laſt. 

Kefle my S Duration dwells on high, 

And Heaven itſelfs made Heaven, by bleſt Eternity. 


i YT I TY 


But to the Purpoſe in Hand; for I have not 
done with this Man of Negatives yet: And now 
let us bring him more nearly and ſeriouſly to 2 
Converſe with the inviſible World: He looks in- 
to it with Horror and dreadful Apprehenſions; as 
Felix,when St. Paul reaſoned of Teniperdhce,Righr 


teouſneſs, and of Judgment to come, Fixlix, was 
a moral 


ot 
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a moral Heathen, that is to ſay, -a Man of Nega- 
tives, like him I am ſpeaking of. What was 
then, the Caſe? he trembl'd ; Pray, what is it rea- 
ſonable to think Felix trembled at? if I may give 
my Opinion, who am but a very mean Expoſitor 
of Texts, it was this or ſomething like it. 

Felix was“ a Philoſopher; as well as a Man of 
Power; and by his Wiſdom, as alſo by his Reve- 
rence of the Gods, which at that Time was the 
Sum of Religion, had been a Man of Morals, 4 


Man that had praRic'd Temperance: and Righte- 


ouſneſs, as the Life which was unqueſtionably to 
be rewarded. by the Powers above, with an Ely- 
fan Felicity; that is to ſay, according to the No- 
man Maxim, That the Gods were the Rewardets 
of Virtue. | | 
But when the bleſſed Apoſtle came to reaſon 
with Felix, how unlikely it was, that theſe Ne- 
gatives ſhould purchaſe our Happineſs hereafter, 
he ſhew'd him, that'the Gods could not be in Debt 
to us for the Practice of Virtue, which was indeed no 
more than living moſt ſuitable to our Reaſon, 
that a Lite of Virtue and Temperance was its own 
Reward, by giving a healthy Body, a cleat Head, 
a compos'd Life, Oc. fitting the Man for all 
other worldly Enjoyments, adequate to his Rea- 
ſon, and his preſent ae as a Man: But 
eternal Happineſs muſt come from another Spring, 
namely from the infinite unbounded Grace of a 
provok'd, God, who having erected a righteous” 
Tribunal, where every Heart ſhould be ſearched, 
and where every Tongue would confeſs itſelf guil- 
ty, and ſtand ſelf-condemn'd. Jeſus Chriſt, whom 
Paul preach'd, would ſeparate ſuch as by Faith and 
Repentance he had brought home, and united to 
himelf by the Grace ot Adoption, and on the 
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Foot of his having laid down his Life a Ranſom 
for them, had appointed them to Salvation. 
e Fulix heard of this, and 
bat all his Philoſophy, his Temperance, and 
Riehreouſucks, it it had been ten thouſand Times 
as great, could weigh nothing, and plead nothing 
for him at that Indicature; and that he began to 
ſee the Juſtice and Reaſon of this; for Paul rea- 
ſoned him into it; I ſay, when he faw this, he 
trembl'd indeed, as well he might, and as all ne- 
gative People will. "1 
What a ſtrange Idea muſt that Phariſee have of 
God, who went up with the Publican to the Tem- 
e to pray: Tis obſervable, he went with a good 
ock of Aſſurance in his Face, that could come to 
the Altar, as he did, not to offer any Sacrifice; we 
don't find he carry'd any Offering, or beſpoke 
the Prieſt to make any Attonement ; he wanted no 
Prieſts to make any Confeſſion to: Good Man, as 
he thought he was, he had no Siffs to confeſs; 
he rather came up to the Altar to even Accounts 
with Heaven; and like the other Man in the Goſ- 
pe}, tell God, that he had fulfill'd the whole Law, 
and had done all thoſe things that were command- 
ed, even from his Youth ; ſo, as before, he only pul- 
led off his Hat to his God, and let him know, 
that there was nothing between them at preſent, 
and away he goes about his Buſineſs. 
. Byt the poor Wretch, whom he defpis'd, and 


whom he had left behind him, for he durſt come no 


farther, a&ed quite another Part. He had at firſt 
indeed, in Sence of his Duty, reſolv'd to go up to 
the Temple; But when he ſaw the Splendor and 
Majeſty of God repreſented by the Glory of that 
elevated Building; I ſay, when he ſaw that, tho 
a great Way at. and then look d into his own 


Heart, all his negative Coenfidences failing gs 
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and 4 Senſe of miſerable. Circumſtances coming 


upon him, he ſtops ſhort, and with a Blow of Res 
flection and perfectly unmixt with any of the Pha- 


riſes Pride, he looks down in Humility, but lifts 


up his Heart in a penitential Faith, with a Lord be 

—.— to me a Sinner. 

Here was Faith, Repentance, Duty, and con- 
feſſion, all eonjoin'd in one Act, and the Man's 
Work was done at once, he went away juſtified ; 
when the negative Phariſee went home, the ſame- 
ſelf vain Wreteh, that he came out with God 7 
thank thee in his Mouth, and a Miſs of Pride in 
his Heart, that nothing could convince. 

In what glorious Colours do the Scriptures up- 
on all Occaſions repreſent thoſe two Hand in Hand 
Graces, Faith and Repentance? There is not one 
Mention of Faith in the whole Scripture, but 
what is recommending ſome Way or other to our 
Admiration, and to our Practice; 'tis the Foun- 
dation and the Top-ſtone of all Religion, the 
Right-hand to lead, and the Left- hand to ſupport, 
in the whole Journey of a Chriſtian, even thro' this 
World, and into the next: In a Word, tis the 
dum and Subſtance of the Goſpel Foundation. 

Religion ſeems to have been fcunded upon three 
Eſtabliſnments in the World; in all which the 
Terms of Life are laid down at the End of our 
Acceptance of it. 

The Firſt Eſtabliſhment was with Adam in Pas 
radiſe ; the Terms of which were, Fort Ar and 
Live. 


The Second Eſtabliſhment was with the Chil- 


dren of rael, in the giving of the Law ; the Terms 
of which were, Do and Five. 

The Third Eſtabliſhment i is that of the Goſpel 
of Jeſus Chriſt ; rhe Terms of which are, BELIEVE 
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So that in a Word, Faith is the Subſtance I, 
and Fulfilling of Goſpel Religion, the Plan of 
Righteouſneſs, and the great Efficient ot eter- 
nal Lite. Let me break out here upon this glo- 
rious Subject, and pardon the Excurſion, I en- Ie 


treat you. 
| 

EEE eee 
FAI 7H 

2 


HE Mrsrick! realizing Liſion Hail! 
| Heavens duplicate, Eternity's Entail ; 
GOD's Repreſentative to hand us on, 
And for us claim a Station near his Throne. 


Not the eternal Battlements of Braſs, 7 

Gates, a whole Hell of Devils could never paſs > 
Not Angels, not the bright ſeraphick Train, 
Which drove out Adam from the Sacred Plain: 
Not all the Flaming Swords Heaven ever drew, 
Shall ſhut thee out, or intercept thy View, 


Bolaly thou ſeal'ſt the Adamantin Wall, 
Where Heaps of fainting Suppliants fall, 

I dere Doubt has thouſands and ten thouſands ſlain, 
And Hypocrites knock hard in vain, 


Soaring above the dark Abyſs of Fear, 
Quite out of Sight, behind, thou leav'ſt Deſpair, 
* ! 72 
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Yo tne Ka and Mountain too muſt both obey. 
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n lo fainting, and unable to keep Pace, 
Gives up the Prize, gives out the Race; 
Faints'by the Way, and Fainting cries, 
[ can't, and ſo, for Fear of Dying, dies. 


Mpile thou, on Air of Hope, fanning thy Wings, 
With gentle Gales of Joy, from whence Aſſurance 
ſprings, | 
Mount ſt on, and paſſing all ih Ftherial Bounds, l: 
Thy Head with beatifick Rapture crowns. | | | 


Great Pilot of the Soul, who goes before J. 
The Dangers of the dreadful Voyage : explore, 1 
Enters the very Place, and when iis there, 1 
Sends back Expreſſes to ſupport us here, 
gotiates Peace, gains the great Pledge of Love, 1 ; 
And gets it ratify'd above. | 


ith awful Confidence at Heaven's high Throne, 
rather humbly claims than meerly prays. HY 
ads, promiſes, and calls them all its own, 1 
Ind truſts to have, even then, when Heaven denyes. 


a — £m 


on Earth what Wonders has it wrought ! 

Rather what Wonders has it not t 

Vas parted Rivers, dry'd up Seas, 

Made Hills of thoſe, and Walls of theſe; 

ind if to this great Mountain it ſhould ſay, 8 
ove off, O Hill, and roll to yonder Sea, 


= if 
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1 towards "WU it hoks, "tis ne'r in vain, 
From thence i has brought down Fire, 't bar brought 
down Rain. "9 

And thither it aſcends in in T lame again 


2 Influence is h vigorous an imenſe,.. 
i perrces all the Negatives of Senſe. 
Things quite inviſible to Sight, it ſees | 


Things difficult performs with Eaſe : _ Ss 3 
Things imperceptible to us it knows, EE 
Things utterly impoſſible it does: | FI 
Things unintelligible it underſtands, + Ti 
Things high (ſuperior to itſelf) commands, 
Things in themſelves unnatural reconciles, Pe 
Weakneſs to Strength, and to its Sorrows ſmiles. 
Hopes againſt Hope, and in Deſpair's refign'd, M; 
And N of * 2 it calms the Mind. o/? 
Sm 
Say unborn 8 what feeds 17 1 7 A( 
In all Varieties the ſame ? i FU 
What Wonder-working-hand thy Power Supplies of 
Nature and Reaſan s Juſt Surprize. Hit 
Her 
Nature and . join thee Hand in _ Thy 
And to thy juſt Dominion-ſtoop the Mind: 91 
But neither can thy Workings underſtand, | 
And in thy ſwifter Pace thou leav'ſt them both Wl Se 
Tha 


I behi ud, 
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Tun from thy Motion fortify'd by 7 1 MX 
Peter ad Leave to walk upon the Sea, - 
I pen his Great Lord ſaid Come, and Faith ſaid Ge? 


What Heart could fear? What Coward Tongue fay No? 


Boldly he ſtept upon the flowing Wave, 

And might ha marchd thro” Eire, or thro' the 
Grave, 

IWVhile he ſtood by, who had the Power to ſave; ” 


But ſoon as Peter loft his Hold of thee, - - 
He ſunk like Lead into the Sea. 
Al thy Magnetic Power diſperſt and gone, 
The heavenly Charm was broke, and Peter quite un- 


And had not Hulp been juſt at Hand, 8 (done; | 


Peter _ Lone the neareſt Way to Land. 


Made up of Wonders, and on Wonders fixe. © 

Of contradifting Qualities thou'rt mixt. rde 
Small as a Grain, yet as a Mountain great, 

A Child in Growth, yet as a Giant ſtrong; 

A Beggar, yet above a King in State: | 

f Birth but ſhort, yet in Duration long. 

How ſhall we reconcile thee to our Sence ? 


Here thou wouldſt paſs for meer Impertinence. A. VT 
Thy teazing Nature would thy End defeat, N 
K W and yer ſo Importunate. | = N 


Ke the great Teſt of Faith, hs greateſt fas; * 
That Heaven e er put a Mortal to endure. 


Q 3 She 


CO ——— — — — 
— * 


| 
4 
| 
| 


He call. 5 Dog. and challenges her Sence, 


Too ſtrong v0 fail, too fitm 10 be and. 


3 '$ O Heave 
, } 
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Sbe ery d, ſhe beg d, nay ſbe believ d, and pray N F 
Tet long neglefied, aud as long denyd ; 57 / 
At laſt, as if commanded to Deſpair, 

She's Almoſt told in was nor in his Power, 
That ſhe was out of his Commiſſion plac i, 

; Shut out by Heaven, by Race accurſt. 7 

Wouax! I am not ſent to thee! 7 

( Wouwan! thou haſt no Share in me! B) 

Was ever Creature born, but this could hear, In 


Such Words proclaim 4 from. Heaven, and not 
Deſpair. | 6 


But All. he prays, * petitions, cries, 
And on pe Hand that thruſts her back relies. 


Till mov d, as tuere with ber Impertinence, | 


To tell her, whether ſuch as ſbe are fed, 
With Food a e or the Has Bread. 


But all was one; Aer Faith fo * 24 


She follows ſtill, allows her out- caſt State, 
The more thruſt off, the more importunate- 
Every Repulſe ſhe meets, revives ber — | 
And ſhe builds Hope, becauſe [be's bid Deſpair: Stur 


But pleads as ſuch the Fragments that are due, Fron 
The Caſe ſõ doubtſul, the Repulſe ſo Tong, Br 


Her Sex ſo weak, aud jet h Faith ſo Rrongs | 


t 


[ 19 J 
Heaven yields The Victory of Fuith obtaimd, 
And all ſhe ast d, and all ſhe ſought for, gain d. 


Myſterious Flame ! tell us from uhence 

Thou drawſt that Cleaving Confidence. 
That ſtrange, that irreſiſtible D fre, 
That with ſuch Magic Force ſets all the Soul on oi F 
By which thou can'ſt to Heaven itſelf apply, 
In Terms, which Heaven itſelf can not deny. 


A Power ſo great, an Influence ſo ſure, 

Not Heaven itſelf, the Wreſtlings can endure, 

See how the ſtruggling Angel yields the Day, 

men jacob's Faith bids Jacob pray. 

Let me alone, the heavenly Viſion cries, 

| No, no, ſays conquering Faith, never without my Prize, 
Heaven yields! Viforious Faith prevail d, 

And all the Bleſſings ask't for, he entail d. 


Bleſt humble Confidence that finds the Ni, 

Jo know we ſhall be heard. beſore we pray; 
Heaven's High Inſurance Office, where we give, 
The Premium Faith, and then the Grant recetve. 


| Stupendous Gift! fine whe fried Þring below, | 
Can ſuch a ſupernatural Produft flow ? 
From Heaven, and Heaven alone it muſt dne; 


n Nen Career 
e 
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No Spring below can ſend out ſuch a Stream, 
| No Fire below emit ſo bright a Flame h 
| | Of Nature and original Divine, 
j It does all ther Gifts of Heaven out-ſhine. 


_ 


Thou art Fe Touch-ſtone of all other Grace, 
Mo Counterfeits can keep thy Pace. 
The weighty Standard of our beſt Deſires, | 
The true Sublime, which every Breaft inſpires, - 
By thee we riſe to ſuch a Height of Flame, 
As neither Thought can reach, nor Language name, 

Such as St: Paul bimſelf could hardly know, 

| Whether he really was alive or no- 

. When cloth d in Raptures lifted up by thee, 


| | He ſaw by Faith, what none without it ſep. - 
1 Juſt Heaven, that in thy Violence delights, 
| | And eafily diſtinguiſhes. thy Flights | 
i ; From the thin Out- ſide Warmth of Hypocrites, 


And gives this glorious Wimeſs to thy Fame, 


j Approves, accepts, rewards, and feeds thy Flame, 
| That all our Gifts are hallow d by thy Name. 


By thee our Souls on Wings of Foy aſcend, 


5 Climb the third Heaven, an Eutrance there demand, 

J As ſure thoſe Gates to thee /ball open wide, 7 

| As without thee we're ſure to be deny d. Wr 

| Nb Bars, po Boles; wp flaming Swords appear, 
To fprck thy pn or. move thy Fear. 


To 


/ 


2 Lor bil 


To thee the Neis Paſſage Ghote __ 017 
Peter himſelf receiv d the Keys from the 
Qr which we may conceive with much more Eaſe, 
Thou art thy ſelf the Gate, thy ſelf the Keys. 


Mine was the fiery Chariot, thing hs Steeds, 
That fetch't Elijah from Old Jordan's Plains; 


Such a long Journey, ſuch a Voiture needs, 
Aud thou the ſteady Coach. man held the Reins. 


Thine was the wondrous Mantle te threw down, 
By which ſucceſſive Miracles were wrought ; 

For Tuas the Prophets Faith, and not his _—_ 
Eliſha ſo importunately ug. 


Bright Pole-Star of the Soul for ever fis t, 
The Mind's ſure Guide, when anxious and Perplex t; 


Aue in the Abyſs of Thoughts and 
oy | 


Where no Way out, and no Way in, appears, ; 
When Doubt and Horror, the Extreams of Fear, 
Surround the Soul, and prompt her to Deſpair, 


Thou ſhin'l aloft, openſt u Gleam of Light, - 
And fhow'ft all Heaven to our Sight, — KN 
Thou gui dft the Soul with ſuddain Smiles and 

Aud Peace, that Hell ſelf can ue er der. 


„ 1. al 

If all this be to be ſaid, andall indeed but a Poc- 
tical Trifle upon this exalted Subject, What is be- 1 
come of our Negative Chriſtian in all this? There , 
is not a Word of Negative Religion in all the De- :« 
ſcription of Faith, any more than there is of Faith lo 
in all our Negative Religion. FOLIA 
Now letus follow this poor Negative Wretch to m 
his Death-bed, and there paving very little other f 
Notion of Religion; for tis the Fate of thoſe 
that truſt to their Negatives, to have little elſe in 
their Thoughts: If a good Man come to talk with 
him, if he talks out of that Way, he puts him all 
into Confuſion; for if he cannot ſwim upon the 
Bladders of his Negatives, he drowns immediate- 
ly, or he bouys himſelf up above your Reproots, 
and goes on as before: He is à little like the Po- 
lifb Captain Uratz, who was executed for the Mut- 
ther of Mr. Thune, who, when they talk't to him 
of Repentance, and of Jeſus Chriſt, ſaid, he was 


| | . of ſuch and ſuch a Family, aud he hop'd God would 
Ix have ſome Reſpe& to him as a Gentleman. 
n But what muſt a poor Miniſter do, who being 


=_  - fill'd with better Principles, prays for this vain 
« glorious Man? Muſt he ſay, Lord accept this 
| good Man, for he has been no Drunkard, no Swea- 


rer, no debauch'd Perſon; ihe has been a juſt, a 


4 
=. charitable Man, has done a great deal of Good 
Mn among his Neighbonrs, and never wilfalty wrong d 
| any Man; he has not been ſo wicked as it is the 
Cuſtom of the Times to be; not has he ſhewn 


. bad Examples to others; Lord be mercifal to this 
excellent good Mn??? 2323 

„ No, no, the poor ſincere Miuiſter knows better 

1 things; and if he prays with him, he turns him 

quite in- ſide · out, repreſents him as à poot᷑ miſta- 

len Creature, who now ſees, that he is norhing, 

| N | 2 


203 J 
and has nothing in himſelf, but caſts bing « en 
tirely, as a miſeradle loſt Sinner, into the Arms 
of a moſt mere ful Saviour, praying to be accep- 
red on the Merits of Jeſus Gab. and no other; 
ſo that there's all his Negative Bottom unra- 
vell'd at once; and if . is vot his . it 
muſt be worſe. 


ow a —_—_—_— — _— 
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Of liſtning to the Voice of P R o- 


VID EN CE. 


F are naturally backward to inform 

our ſelves of our Duty to our Ma- 

Wt ker, and to our ſelves; tis a Study 

we engage in with great Reluctance, 

| and, tis but too agreeable to us, 

When we meet with any Difficulty 

which we think gives us a juſt Qccaſion to throw 
off any farther Enquiries of that kind. 

Hence 1 obſerve the wiſeſt of Men often run 
into Miſtakes about the Things, which ſpeaking 
of Religion we call Duty, taking up flight Notions 
of them, and believing they underſtand enough of 
them ; by which they rob themſelves of the Ad- 
vantage, as well as Comfort of à farther ſearch. 
Or on the other hand, taking up with the gene- 
ral Knowledge of relig ous Princ.ples, and the 
common Duties of à Chriſtian Life, are ſatisfy d 
with know ing what they ſay is ſufficient to carr 
them to "Heaven, without enquiring into thoſe 
Things which are helpful and aſſiſtant to make 
that ſtrait Path eaſy and pleaſant to themſelves; 
and to make them ulefnl to others by the 
Way. . | 

Solomon was quite of another Opinion, when 
he bid us cry after Knowledge, and lift up our 1 

| ar 
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for Under ſtanding; dig for her as for Sikier, and ſearch 
for: her as far hid Treaſure. It is certain here that he 
meant religious Knowledge; and it is explained 


in the very next Words, with an encouraging Pro- 


miſe to thoſe that ſhall enter upon the Search. (waz) 
Then; ſhalt thou under ſtand the Fear of the AD. 
and find the Knowledge of GO © oo 
I am of Opinion that it is our unqueſti 
Duty, to enquire after every Thing in our Jour- 
ney to the eternal Habitation, which God has 
permitted us to know, and thus to raiſe Difticut: 
ties in the Way of our juſt ſearch into divine Diſ- 
coveries is to act, like Salomon s Sluggard, who ſaith, 
There is a Lion without, I Hall be ſlain in the Streets, 
Prov: xxii. 13. that is, he ſits down in his Ignorance 
repuls d with imaginary difficulties, without making 
one Step in the ſearch after the Knowledge, which 
he ought to dig for, as for hid Treaſure, *' 
Let us then be encourag d to our Duty; let us 
boldly enquire: after cvery Thing that God has 
permitted us to know; I grant that ſecret Things 
belong to God, and I ſhail labour to keep my due 
Diſtance. But I firmly believe, that there are no 
ſecret. Things belonging to God, and which 
as ſuch ve are forbidden to enquire! into, but what 
alſo are ſo preſerv d in Secrecy, that by all our 
Enquiries we cannot arrive to the Knowledge of. 
them; and it is moſt merciful; as well as wiſe 
Diſpenſation, that we are only forbid enquiring 
after theſe Things which we cannot know; and 
that all thoſe Things are effectually lock d up from 
our Knowledge, which we are forbidden to en- 
quire into. The Caſe is better with us, than it 
was with Adam. We have not the Tree of Know- 
ledge firſt planted in our View, as it were tempt- 
ing us with its Beauty, and within our Reach, 
aud then a Prohibition upon Pain of Death N —— 
ON; * C 
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ie 
bleſſed be God, we may eat of all the Trees in 
the Garden; and all thoſe of which we are not 


allow d to take, are plac d both out of our Sight, 


and out of our Reach. N rt 53 
I am making Way here to one of the Trees of 


ſacred Knowledge, which tho' it may grow in the 


thickeſt of the Wood, and be farrounded with 
ſome Briars and' Thorns, ſo as to place it a little 
out of Sight; yet I hope to prove, that it is our 
Duty to taſte of it: and that the Way to come at 


it, is both practicable and plain. 


But to wave the Allegory, as I am entring into 
the niceſt Search of divine things, that perhaps the 
whole Scheme of Religion dire&s us to ; tis ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary at our Entrance, / poſſzble, to re- 
move every Difficulty, explain every Principle, 
and lay down every Foundation ſo undeniably 
clear, that nothing may appear dark or myſterious 
in our firſt Conceptions of things; no Stumbling- 
block lye at the Threſhold, and the humble Rea- 
der may meet with no Repulſe from his own Ap- 
— 2 of not underſtanding what he is going 

Liſtening to the Voice of Providence, is my Subject: 
I am willing to ſuppoſe in the firſt Place, that I am 


| writing to thoſe who acknowledge the two grand 


Principles upon which all Religion depends. 1. 
That there is a God, a firſt great moving Cauſe 
of all things, an eternal Power, Prior, and conſe- 
quently Superior to all Power and Being. 2. That 
this eternal Power, which I call God, is the Crea- 
tor and Governour of all things, iz. of Heaven 
and Earth, % 8 

To avoid needleſs Diſtin&ions concerning which 
of the Perſons in the God-head, are exerciſed inthe 
creating Power, and which in the governing Power. 
I offer that glorious Text, Pſalm xxxili. _ as - 

5 pu 
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ro all ſuch cavilling Enquiries, where the 
plainly entitled to the whole 
Work, - 6 Won (God the Son) of the 
> (God the A5 were the Heayens made, 
104 2 all the Hoſt of them, by the the Basa ru . the 
Holy Ghoſt): of his Mouth. 

Having thus preſuppoled the Belief of he Beiog, 
and the creating Work of God, and declar'd, that 
I am writing to ſuch only, who are ready to own, 
they believe that God is, and that he created the 
Heaven, and the Earth, the Sea, and all that in 
them is. I think I need not make any Preamble, 
to introduce the following Propoſitions, via | 

T 

1. That this Eternal God guide bo his Provi- 
dence the whole World, which he has an, bis 
Power. 

2. That this Providence manifeſts 4 panicular Cats 
over, and Concern in the governing and TG 118 
the beſt aud laſt created Creature on Earth. 


Natural Religion proves the fi t, reveal'd Reli- 
gion proves the laſt of theſe beyond Contradiction. 
Natural Religion intimates the Neceſſity of a Pro- 
vidence guiding. and governing the World, from 
the Conſequence · of the Wiſdom," Juſtice, Pre» 
ſcience, and Goodneſs of the Creator. 

It would be abſurd to | conceive of God exer- 
ting infinite Power to create a World, and not 
concerning his Wiſdom, which 1s his Providence, 
in guiding the Operations of Nature, ſo as to pre- 
ſerve the —— of his Creation, and the Obedi- 
ence and Subordination of Conſequences and Cau- 
les throughout the Courſe of that Nature, 


Repulſe 
— Trinity — 


which is in Part the n Life of that Cre 
ation. 


Reveal'd 


. 
Rereal d Religion has given ſuch a Light into the 


Care and Concern ofthis Providence in an eſpe- 


eial · Manner, in and over that Part of the Creation 

cald' Man, that we muſt likewiſe deny Principles, 

if we enter into diſpute about it. | 
For him the Peace of the Creation is preſery'd, 


the Climates made habitable, the Creatures ſubje- 


@ed and made nouriſhing, all vegetative Life made 
medicinal; ſo that indeed the whole Creation ſeems 
to be entaibd upon him as an Inheritance, and given 


to him for a Poſſeſſion, ſubjected to his Authority, 


and governed by him, as Viceroy to the King of al 
the Earth; the Management of it is given to him as 
Tenant to the great Proprietor, who is Lord of 


the Mannor, or Landlord of the Soil And it can 


not be conceiv'd, without great Inconſiſtency of 
Thought, that this World isle ft entirely to Man's 
Conduct without the ſuperviſing Influence and 
the ſecret Direction of the Creator. OR. 

This I call Providence, to which I give the whole 
Power of guiding and directing of the Creation, 
and managing of it, by Man who is his Deputy 
or Subſtitute, and even the guiding, influencing, 
and over-ruling Man himſelf alſo. 

Let critical Annotators enter into fpecifick Di- 
ſtinctions of Providence, and its Way of acting, 
as they pleaſe, and as the Formalities ofthe School- 
men direct. The ſhort Deſcription I ſhall give of 
it is this, That it is that Operation of the Pow- 
er, Wiſdom, Juſtice, and Goodneſs of God, by 
which he influences, governs, and dire&s, not on- 
ly the Means, bur the Events of all things, which 
concern us in this World. 


Is ay, it is that Operation, let them call it what 


they will, which acts thus; I am noway concern d 
to ſhew how it acts, or why it acts thus and thus 


in particular; we are to reverence its Sovereiguty, 
as 


in the ( 
nation 
dence | 
ta p 
Magaz 
dence | 


deed hi 


TW - 
as it is the Finger of God himſelf, who is the ſo⸗ 
vereign Director, and we are to obſerve its Mo- 
tions, obey its Dictates, and Tiſter to its Voice, a8 
it is, and betauſe it is particularly employ'd fot 
our Advantage. eee 

It would be a very propet and uſeful Obſetva- 
tion here, and might take up much of this Work, 
to illuſtrate the Goodneſs of Providence, in that it 
is, as I ſay, particularly employ'd for the Adv an- 
tage of Mankind: But, as this is not the main 
Deſign, and will come in natutally in every Part of 
the Work I am upon, I refer it to the common In- 
ferences, which are to be drawn from the Particu- 
lars, as T go on. TY 

It is indeed the moſt rational Foundation of the 
whole Defign before me; tis therefore that we 
ſhould liſten to the Voice of Providence, becauſe it is 
principally determin'd, and determines all othet 
things dee r Ane 
But I return to the main Subject, The Voice of 
Hy. the Language or the Meaning of Pro- 
vidence. | | 

Nothing is more frequetit, than for us to miſtake 
Providence, even in its moſt viſible Appearances t 
How eaſy then muſt it be, to let its filent Actings, 
which perhaps are the moſt pungent and ſignificant, 
pals our Obſervation. 108 4 

I am aware of the Ertor many fall into, who 
determining the univerſal Currency of Events to 
Providence, ind that not the minuteſt thing occurs 
in the Courſe of Life, but by the particular Deſti- 
nation of Heaven, by Conſequence entitle Provi- 
dence to the Efficiency of their own Follies; as 
if a Perſon, preſuming to ſmoke his Pipe in 4 
Magazin of Gun-Powder, ſhould reproach Provi- 


dence with blowing up the Caſtle, for which in- | 


«ed he ought to be hang d; ot à Man leaving his 
+ + Houſs 


> 


ot Thief ma Mr 


kedneſs, wh 6 
ding the Crimes of Med, is actively concern'd in 


YR ov 3 
Bar I. paſs all hee things: the Subject I am 
treating upon, is of aribther Nat 


ute: The Deſign 


here, is co inſtruct us in ſome particular things te- 


lating to Providence and irs Go 
Men in the World, which it will, be worth our 
While to obferve, Without enquiting how far it 
does or does not act in other Methods. 
here is, tis true, a Difficulty to ſhake off all the 
wry Steps, which People take to amuſe them- 
ſelves about Providence; and for this Reaſon, I 
rake ſo much Pains at firſt to avoid them: Many 
Men entitle Providence to things, which it is not 
concern d about, ſpeaking alſtractediy); but, 'which i 
a much worfe Error, many alſo take no Notice of 
thoſe things, which, Providence particularly, and 
even in a very remarkable” Manner, diftinguiſhes it 
felf by #s Concern in. fb Famed? 
If Providence guides the World, and dite&s the 
Iſſues and Events of things; if it commands cauſes, 
and forms the Connection of Circumſtances in the 
World, as no Man, that owns the Principles mem 
tioned above, will deny: And above all, if the 
general Scope of Providence, and of the Govern 
ment of the Wotld by its Influence, be for our 
Advantage; then it follows reren, that it 
pA our Buſineſs, and oor Intereſt, to Tiften 10 it 
Q1CCs * , * : wha 
By Liftning to the Voice of Providence, J 
mean, to ſtudy its Meaning in every Circumſtance 
INES} T0 ey 42 e 
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of Life, in every Event; to ſeatiu to underſtand the 

End and Deſign ot Providence in every thing that 
happens, hat is the Deſigu of Providence in it, 
teſpecting our ſelves, and what our Duty to do 

upon the particular Qccaſivn that offers. It a Man 
were in Danger of drowning in a ſhipwreck d 
Veilel, and Providence preſented à Boat coming 
towards him, he would ſcarce want to be told, 
that it was his Buſineſs to make Signals of Diſtreſs, 

that the People in the ſaid Boat might not paſs 

by ignorant of his Condition, and give him no 
Aſſiſtance; if he did, and omitted it, he would 
have little Cauſe to concern Prouidence in his 
uine. 1 K 0 MAR 9 1 
There is certainly a Rebellion againſt Provi- 
dence, which Heaven itſelf will not always con- 
cern itſelf to orer- rule; and he that throws him- 
eit into a River to drown himſelf, he that hangs 
himſelt up to a Beam, he that ſhoots himſelf into 
che Head with a Piſtol, ſhall die in Spite of all 
7 the Notions! of Decree, Deſtiny, Fate, or what 
f 
d 


ever we weakly call Providence; in ſuch Caſes, 
Providence will not always concern itſelf to pre- 
vent it; and yet tis no Impeachment of the So- 

vereignty of Heaven, in dire&ing, decreeing, and 
governing all Events in the World, | . 
Sy Providence decrees, that Events ſhall attend up- 
eon Cauſes in a direct Chain, and by an evident 
Neceſſity, and has doubtleis left many Powers of 
Good and Evil, ſeemingly to our ſelves, and, as 
it were, in our Hands, as the natural Product of 
{uch Cauſes and Conſequences, which we ate not 
to limit, and cannot expreſsly determine about, 
but which we are accountable for the good ox evil 
Application of; otherwiſe we were in vain ex- 
horted and cOmmanded to do any good thing, or 
to avoid any wicked one: Rewards and Puniſh- 


of. ments 
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ments would be incongruous with ſovereign Juſtice; 
and Promiſes, and 'Threatnings, be perfectly un- 
meaning uſeleſs things, Mankind being no free {MW hi 
Agent to himſelf, or entruſted with the neceſſaty 
Powers, which thoſe Promiſes and Threatnings i 
imply. . tt Sean i. r J 
; Bur all theſe things. are - out of my preſent Er- thi 
viry ; I am for freely and entirely ſubmitting all MW 8 
vents to Providence; but not to be ſupinely and #") 
unconcernedly paſſive, as if there was nothing Ca 
warning, inſtructing, or directing in the Premoni- MW '* 0 
tions of God's Providence; and which he expe- © 
ted wie ſhould take Notice of, and take Warning MW 8! 
by. The prudent Man foreſeeth the Evil, and 4 
Hideth himſelf - How does he foreſee it, ſince tis WM © 
nat in Man to direct himſelf? There are Intima- Ste. 
Ut tions given us, by which a prudent Man may ſome- den 
#1 times foreſee Evil, and hide himſelf; and I muſt 
15 take theſe all out of the Devil's Hands, if poſſ- 
5 ble, and place Providence at the Head of the in- 
. viſible World, as well as at the Helm of this 
; World; and tho” I abhor ſuperſtitious and ſcepti- 
ö cal Notions of the World of Spirits, of which 
Li. I purpoſe.to ſpeak hereafter, either in this Work, 
] | ox in ſome other by itſelf; I ſay, tho” I am not at 
/ 


K 
- 


all a Sceptick, yet I cannot doubt, but that the 
inviſible Hand of Providence, which guides and 
| governs this World, does with a ſecret Power like- 
0 4 vwiſe influence the World, and may, and I believe 
I does, direct from thence ſilent Meſſengers on many 
1 Occaſions, whether ſleeping or waking, whether 
directly or indirectly, whether by Hints, Impul- 
ſes, Allegories, Myſteries, or otherwiſe, we know 
not; and does think fit to give us ſuch Alarms, ſuch 
previous and particular Knowledge of things, 
that if liſten'd to, might. many Ways be uſeful - 
| | . t he 
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the prudent Man to foreſee the Evil, and hide 
bine 5 444 15:6, 200 bt 201th 5) 
The only Objection, and which I can ſee no 
Method to give a Reaſon for, and no Anſwer to, 
is, Why, it it be the Work of Providence, thoſe 
things ſhould be ſo imperfect, ſo broken, ſo irte- 
gular, that Men may either never be able to paſs 
any right Judgment of them, as is ſometimes the 
Caſe, or make a ct Judgment of them, which 
is often the Caſe, and fo the End of the Intima- 
tion be entirely defeated, without any Fault, Ne- 
glect, or Omiſſion of the Man. o WO 31 (Gl 
This we can no more account for, than we 
can for the Hand- writing upon the Wall at the 
great Feaſt of Betſhazzer, wiz. why it was writ- 
ten in a Character, which none could undetitand ; 
and which, if the Prophet had not been - found, 
had perhaps never been known, or at leaſt, not till 
the King's Fate, which was even then irretrieva- 
ble, had been over. U 
This, indeed, we cannot account for, and can 
only ſay, tis our Duty to ſtudy theſe things, to liſten 
to the Voice of them, and obey their ſecret Di- 
Gates, as far as Reaſon directs, without an over 
ſuperſtitious Regard to them, any more than a 
total Neglect, leaving the Reaſon of Providence's 
acting thus, to be better underſtood hereafter. 
But to deſcribe a little what I mean by. Liſten- 
ng to the Voice of Providence ; it is the Reverſe 
ot the ſupine ſtupid Man, whoſe Character I ſhall 
come to by and by. The Man I would recom- 
mend, lives firſt in a. general Belief, that Provi- 
dence has the ſupreme Direction of all his Affairs, 
even of his in particular,. as well as thoſe. of the 
World; that tis his Mercy that it is ſo, that tis 
the Effect of an infinitely wiſe and gracious Diſpo- 


lition from above, that he ſubſiſts; and that tis 


P 3 not 
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not below the Dignity. any more tllan tis remote or 


from the Power of an infinite, wiſe, and good I 
Being, to take N of the leaſt thing con- th 
cerning him. be 


This in the Conſe ENCE ien om to all 1 ou 
ſay, for to him who — believes, that Provi- the 
dence ſtoops to concern itſelf for him, and to or- an 
der the leaſt Article, of his Affairs, it | neceflarily Pri 
follows, that he ſhould concern himſelt in every net 


thing that Providence does, which comes within his In 
Reach, that he may know whether he be intereſted Tt 
in it or no. U are 


It he neglects this, . aki himſelf; he a- mo 
bandons all Concern: about himſelf, ſince he does WM as. 
not know, but that the very next particular Act of WW tle 
Providence, Which comes within his Neach to 1 
* _ m” intereſted in him, and he 
it. . | 
It is not for me to dictate here to any Man 
what particular things, relating to him, -Proy.dence 
is concern d in, or what not; or how far any In- 
cident of Life is or is not the particular Act and 
Nei of the Government of Providence: But as 
it is the receiv d Opinion of every good Man, that 
nothing befalls us without the active or paſſive 
Concern of Providence in it; ſo it is impoſſible 
this good Man can be unconceru'd in what- 
2 that Providence determines concerning 
im | V2 
At it be. true, as our Savioui himself ſays, That 
non 4 Hair falls from bur Heads without the Will f 
aur heavenly Father, then not a Hair ought to fall 
from our Heads, w.thout our having our Eyes up 
to our heavenly Father in it. 
I take the Text in its due Latitude, namely, 
that not the minuteſt Incident of Liſe, befalls us 
3 the active — of our — 3 it, 


1 
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or the paffive Wil of our Father ſuffering i PR ſo 
I rake the Deduction from it in the ſame Latitude; 
that nothing of how mean, a Nature ſoever $0 
befal us, but” we ought to have our Eyes up to 
our heay enly Father in it, be reſign d to him in 
the Event, and ſubjected to him in che Means; 
and he that negle&s this, lives in Contempt 
Providence, and that in t n provoking an- 
ner poſlible, 

I am not anſwerable 621 any Extremes theſe 
Things may lead weak People into; I know ſome 
are apt to, entitle the Hand o od, to the com 
mon and moſt En rund rifles. in . Nature ; 
28 a religious Creature, Ile, ſecing ta Bot- 
tle of Beer e over ripe burſt out, the Cork Aly 
up againſt the Ceiling, 55 the Froth folſo it like 
an Engin, ried out, O the Wonders of Qmuipo- 
tent Power : But I am repreſenting,how TN 


with an awful BE ard to the Gover Provi- 


dence in the World, an articularly in alf his own 
Affairs, ſubjects h is _ to a q nt 7 in hin 
at 


to the D ates Het th ravidence, ives ant humble | 
Preference ton ir = 125 be Congluſions, Walts the 
yes of it-with ignation; and, in 2 


Word liſteas Ig Thy tat of Preyidence, 
that he pig 8 ke 8 70 the ee 


Viſio g om 
Whether oY divine! "Enjavarion has. an 
cern 1 the” Na 9 Br Dreams, Voices 
Hint ON Forebad mpulſ 88, C > 8 
to be a. kind 00 F 8 upiFarion. is che 10. 
ble Wor d, and a. Converſe between the Spi- 
rits em ed and thoſe unembodied, and how 
far withor k Prejudice to the Liebes and B25 * 
rence, 0 ' Providetice,. and w e A 
WT and a kind of ri elity 
thoſe Things may be regarded, is : es and, dif- 
P 4 Mculr 


geber of God, liſtens to the Voice « of God, 
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: ech. Thing to reſolve, and I ſpall treat of i it by 


it ſe 
It has been the 1 2 * of good Men of all 
Ages, to ſay how far they are to be depend- 
upon, that ſu Things are not to be to- 
tally dilregardec, 1 am not to takt upon me, 


How far they may or may not be concerned in the 


Influence of Providence, Lalſo dare not ſay : But as 
the Verity of Afronomy is evidenced by the 
Calculation of Eclipſes, ſo the Certainty of this 
Communication of Spirits is eſtabliſhed by the 
Concurrerice of Events with the Notices they 


ſometimes give: ; and if it be true, as I muſt be- 


lieve,that the Divine Providence takes Cogtiſance 
of all Things belonging to us, I dare not exclude 
it from having ſome Concern, how much I do not ſay, 
in Things alſo : But of this in its Place. 
Whenever Providence diſcovers apy thing of this 
„I defire to liſten to the Voice of it; and 
#6 is he of the Things I recommend to others: 
Indeed” I would be very cautious, how 1 liſten to 
any other Voices from that Country, than ſuch as 1 
am fore are conveyed. to me from Heaven for my 
better underſtanding'rhe whole Myſtery.'. 

If then we are to liſten to the Voice of Naturg,and 
ro the Voices of Oteatures, vi. to the Voice of the 
inviſible Agents of the World of Spirits as above, 

much more are wetoliſten to the Voice of God. 
I hajy already hinted that he that made the 
Fara we are ſure guides ity and his Provi- 
defice is ** aly wonderful as bis Power: But no- 
thing in the whole Courſe of bis Providence lis 
more worthy our Regard, eſpecially as it con- 
cerns ts his Creatures, than t Glens Gice, if it 
may be alloued me to call it fo, of hig. managing 
Events and Cauſes; he that liſtens to the Provi- 
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as he is ſeen in the Wonders of his Government, 
and as he is ſeen in the Wonders of his Omni 
DOCenge. g 01 M bee e c 
If then the Events of Things are his, as well 
as the Cauſes, it is certainly well worth our 
Notice, when the Sympathy or Relation between 
Events of Things and their Cauſes, moſt emi- 
nently appears ; and how can any Man, who has 
the leaſt Inclination ro obſerve what is remarka-- 
ble in the World, ſhut his Eyes to the - viſible 
Diſcovery, ' which there is in the Events of 
Providence, of a ſupreme Hand guiding them; 
tor Example, when viſible 3 vi- 
ſible Crimes, who can refrain confeſſing the appa- 
rent Direction of ſupreme Juſtice? When Concur- 
rence of Circumſtances directs to the Cauſe, 
Men that take no Notice of ſuch remarkable 
Pointings of Providence, openly contemn Hea- 
ven, and frequently ſtand in the Light of their 
own Advantages. 201d b 
The Concurrence of Events, is a Light to 
their Cauſes, and the Methods of Heaven in 
ſome Things, are a happy Guide to us to make a 
N in others; he that is deaf to theſe 
hings, ſhuts his Ears to Inſtruction, and like 
Solomon's Fool, hates Ruowledge. 
The Diſpoſitions of Heaven to approve or con- 
demn our Actions, are many of them diſcovered 
y Obſervation ; and tis eaſy to know, when that 
d of Providence opens the Door for, or 
ſhuts it againſt our Meaſures, if we will bring 
Cauſes together, and compare former Things 
with preſent, making our Judgment by the ordinary 
Rules of Heaven's dealing with Men. 1 0 
How, and from what Hand come the frequent 
Inſtanges of ſevere Judgment, following raſh and 
belliſh Imprecations ? when Men call for God's 


Judg- 
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judgment; and Providence, or juſſice, rather 
obeys the Summons and comes at their call: A 
Man calls God to Witneſs to an Untrath, and 
withes himſelf ſtruck dumb, blind, or dead i ir 
is not true; und is ſtruck dumb; blind, or dead; 
is not this a Voice, does not Heaven with the 
Stroke, cry, Caftrzo te, Ir it to thee as thou haſt 
faid : He mult beè deaf who cannot hear it, and 
worſe than deaf that does not heed it; ſuch Exc- 
- eutions from Heaven are in Terrorem, as Offenders 
among Men ate puniſhed as well for Example to 
others, as to prevent their doing the like again. 

Innumerable Ways the merciful Diſpoſttion of 
Providence takes to diſcover to us, what he ex- 
pects we ſhould do in difficult Caſes, and doubtleſs 
then, it expects at the ſame Time we ſhould take 
Notice of thoſe Directionsõ 

We are fhort {ſighted Creatures at beſt, and can 
ſee but a little Way before us, I mean as to the E- 
vents of Things; we ought therefore to make uſe 
of all the Lights and Helps we can get; theſe if 
nicely regarded, would be ſome of the molt con- 
ſidetable to guide us in many difficult Caſes-. 

- Wonld we carefully liſten to the Concutrence 
of Providence, in the ſeveral Parts of our Lives, 
we ſhould ſtand in lefs need of the more dange- 
rous Helps of Viſions, Dreams, and Voices, 
from-lels certain Incelligences. co 

A Gentleman of my ' Aequintarice; being to 
go a; Journey into the . was twice ta- 


ken very ill the Day he had appointed to begin his 


— Lees was oblig d to put off going; this he 
rook for a Direction from Heaven, that he ſhould 
not go at all; and in very few Days after, his Wite 
was taken ſick and died, which made it abſolutely 
beceffary for him, to be at Home; to on ue 


- 
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his Affairs, and had he gone ay before, muſt 


certainly have been obliged to come back again. 
- The Romans had certainly the Foundation of 
this Principle, in their prudent Obſervation of 
Days and Cireumſtances of Days; nor is Scrip- 
ture it ſelf void of the like, but rather points out 
to the Obſervation, particularly that of the Chil- 
dren of {fraet, who after 430 Years were expired 
from their coming into Egypt, Even in the ſelf- 


lame Day departed they thence, Exod. 12, 41, 42. 


This is the Day, that remarkable Day, ſeveral 
other Scriptures mention periodical Times, dies 
Infauſtus, the Prudence ſhall keep Silence in that 
Time; for it is an evil Time. | n 

We find Providence ſtoops to reſtrain not the A- 


ctions of Men only, but even its own Actions to Days 


and Times; doubtleſ, for our Obſervation, and in 
ſome Things for our Inſtruction; 1 do not 
ſo much tefer to the Revolutions of Things and 
Families on particular Days, which are there- 
fore by ſome People called lucky and unlucky 
Days, as I do to the obſerving, how Providence 
cauſes the Revolutions of Days, to form 2 
Concurrence between the Actions of Men, which 
it does not approve or does approve; and the Re- 
ward of thefe' Actions in this World; by which 
Men may if they think fit to diſtinguiſh, and ob- 
ſerye right upon them, ſee the Crime or Merit 
of thoſe Actions in the divine Reſentment, may 
read the Sin in the Puniſhment, and may learn 
Conviction from the Revolution of Circumſtancey 
in the Appointment of Heaven. 

I have ſeen ſeveral Collections of ſuch Things 


made by private Hands, ſome relating to Family 


Circumſtaſices, ſome to Public; alfo in the unnatural 
Wars in Exgland, between the King and the Parlia- 


ment, I have heard many ſuch things have been ob- 


ſery'd ; 
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 erv'd: For Example, the ſame Day of the Year 


and Month, that Sir John Hotham kept out Hull a- 


_ gainlt King Charles the 11}, and retuſed him En- 


trance, was the ſame Sir John Hotham put to 
Death, by the very Parliament that he did that 
Exploit for; that King Charles - himſelf was 
ſentenced to die, by the high Court of - Juſtice, as 
it was then called, the ſame Day of the Month, 
that be lign'd the Warrant for the -Execution of 
the Earl of Strafford, which as it was then ſaid by 


ſome of his Friends, was cutting off his own 


Right-hand. The ſame Day that King James 


the 2d came to the Crown againſt the Deſign cf 


the Bill of Excluſton, the ſame Day he was voted 
Abdicated by Parliament, and the Throne fill'd 
with the Prince of Orange and his Princeſs, 

\ Theſe, or ſuch as theſe, ſeem to be a kind of 
ſilent Sentence of Providenge upon ſuch Actions, 
animadverting upon them in a judicial Manner, 
and intimating plainly, that the Animadverſion 
had à retroſpe&t to what was paſſed, and thoſe 
that liſten to the Voice of Providence in ſuch 
Things, ſhould at leaſt lay them up in their 
Hearts. ce 8 

Eminent Deliverancęs in ſudden Dangers are of 
the moſt ſignificant kind of Providences, and 
which accordingly have a loud Voice in them, 
calling upon us to be thankful, to that bleſſed 
Hand, that has been pleaſed to ſpare and protect 
us. The Voice of ſuch ſignal Deliverances, is 
frequently à juſt Call upon us to Repentance 


and looks directly that Way; often tis a Caution 


againſt falling into the like Dangers we were ex- 
poſed to, from which nothing but ſo much Good- 
neſs could deliver us again. In how many Occa- 
ſions of Life, if God's Providence had no greater 
Share in our Safety than our own N, 
- 4 : Ould 
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ſhould we plunge and precipitate our ſelves into 
all manner of Miſery and Diſtreſs? and how bt- 
ten for want of liſtening to thoſe Providences do 
we miſcarry ? 10 2 Gies nue 01 141 
Innumerable Inſtances preſent themſelves to us 
every 5 which the Providence of God ſpeaks 
to us, in —_— to ourſelves ; in Delive- 
rances to excite our Thankfulneſs, in Views of 
Dangers to awaken our Caution, and to make us 
walk _ and circumſpe&ly in every Step we 
take; thoſe that are awake to theſe Things, and 
have their Ears open to the Voice of them, many 
Times reap the Benefit of their Inſtru&ion by 
being protected, while thoſe who negle& them, 
are of the Number of the Simple, who paſs on 
and are puniſhed. - UE be: 
To be utrerly careleſs of ourſelves in ſuch Caſes, 
and talk of rruſting Providence, is a Lethargy of 
the worſt Nature; for as we are to truſt Provi- 
dence- with: our Eſtates, but to uſe at the ſame 
Time, all Diligence in our Callings; ſo we 
are to truſt Providence with our Safety, but 
with our Eyes open to all its neceſſary Cautions, 
Warnings, and Inſtructions; many of which Provi- 
dence is pleaſed to give us in the Courſe of Life, for 
the Direction of our Conduct, and which we ſhould 
ill place to the Account of Providence, without ac- 
knowledging that they ought to be regarded, and 
a due Reverence paid to them upon all Occaſions. 
I rake a general Neglect of theſe Things, to 
be a kind of practical Atheiſm, or ar leaſt à living 
in a kind of Contempt of Heaven, regardleſs of 
all that Share, which his inviſible Hand has in the 

Things that befal us. = 8 
Such a Man receives good at the Hand of his 
Maker, but unconcerned at the very Nature or 
Original of it, looks not at all to the Benefactor: 
| 12 | Again, 


| [ 222 J 
Again, he receives Evil, but has no Sen(e of it, as 
2 judicial diſpenſing of Puniſhment from Heaven; 
but inſenſible of one or other, he is neither thank- 
ful for one, nor humble under the other, but ſtupid 
in both, as if he was out of God's Care, and God 
himſelf out of, his Thoughts; this is juſt the re- 
verle of the Temper I am recommending, and let 
the Picture recommend it ſelf to any according to 
its Merit, ir ine eg 07 8 
When Prince Yaudemont commanded the confe- 
derate Army in Hauders, the ſame Campaign that 
King William was beſeiging Namure, ſome Troops 
were order d to march into the flat Country to- 
wards Newport, in Order to make a Divexſion, 
and draw don the Count e Montal, who com- 
manded a flying Body about Menin, and to keep 
him from joyning the Duke de /i/leroy, who com- 
manded the main Body of the Beuch Army. 

The Soldiers were order'd upon Pain of Death 
not to ſtir from their Camp, or to plunder any of 
the Country People; the Reaſon was evident, 
becauſe Proviſions being ſomewhat ſcarce, if the 
Boors were not protected they would have fled 
from their Houſes, and the Army would have 
been put to great Straits, being juſt entred into the 

It happened that five Engliſo Soldiers ſtraggling 
beyond their Bounds were fallen upon, near 2 
Farm-Houſe, by ſome of the Country People (for 
indeed the Boors were oftentimes. too unmerciful 
to-the Soldiers) as if they had plunder'd them, 
when indeed they had not : The Soldiers de- 
tended themſelves, got the better, and kill d two 
of the Boors; and being, as they thought, juſtly 
provok'd by being firſt attack'd, they broke into 
the Houſe, and then uſed them roughly enough 
indeed. 5 38 $130 1 

They 
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They found in the Houſe a great Quan 
Apples the cp being Be had | Jett them in 
poſſeſſion, and they made no Haſte, to go away, 
but fell to work with the Apples; and heating the 
Oven. put a great Quantity of Apples into the 
Oven to roalt, . In the mean Time che Boors, 
who knew their Number to be but five, and had 
got more Help on their Side, came down upon 
them again, attack d the Houſe, forced their Way 
in, maſter d the Engl;/bmen, kill d two, and took 
2 third, and barbarouſly put him into the Oven, 
which he had heated, where he was ſmother d to 
Death; it ſeems it was not hot enough to burn 
him. G on a T 

The other two eſcaped, but in coming back to 
the Camp, they were immediately apprehended 
by the Provoſts, and 4 9 to a Court Martial, 
where they were ſentenc d not for Plundering, for 
that did not appear, but for being out of the 
Bounds appointed by the general Order, as a» 
bove. | n 

When the Sentence came to be executed, the 
General was prevail d upon to ſpare one of them, 
and to order them to caſt Lots for their Lives. 
This, as it is known is uſually done by throwing 
Dice upon a Drumhead ; and be that throws 
higheſt or loweſt, as is. appointed before is to 
die; at this time he that threw loweſt was to 
live. . Ps. 

When the Fellows were brought out to throw, 
the firſt threw, two Sixes, and fell immediately 
to wringing his Hands, crying he was a dead 
Man; but was as much ſurpriz d with Joy, when 
” Comrade throwing, there came up two Sixes 
alſo, | / TR | 
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The Officer appointed to fee Execution was 4 
hetle doubtful what to do, but his Orders being 
- Poſitive, he commanded them to throw again; 
they did fo, and each of them threw two Fives; 
the Soldiers that ſtood round ſhouted; and ſaid 
neither of them was to die: The Officer being a 
ſober thinking Man, ſaid it was ftrange, and 
look d like ſomething from Heaven, and he would 
not proceed without acquainting the Council of 
War, which was then fitting; they conſider'd a 
while, and at laſt order d them to take other Dice 
and to throw again, which was done, and both 
the Soldiers threw two Fours. 
The Officer goes back to the Council of War, 

who were'ſurpriz'd very much, and looking on it 
as the Voice of Heaven, reſpited the Executio! 
till the Genetal was acquainted with it. 

The General ſends for the Men and examines 
them ſtrictly, who telling him the whole Stoty, he 

ardon d them with this Expreſſion to thoſe about 

im, I love, ſays he, in ſuch extraordinary Caſes to 
liſten to the Voice of Providence. 
While we are in this un-inform'd State, where 
we know ſo little of the inviſible World, it would 
be greatly our Advantage, if we knew tightly, 
and without the Bondage of Enthufiaſth and Su- 
perſtition, how to make uſe of the Hints given 
us from above, for our Direction in Matters of 
the greateſt Importance. 1 

It has pleaſed God very much to ſtreighten the 
ſpecial and particular Directions, which he gives 
to Men immediately from himſelf; but I dare not 
ſay, they are quite ceaſed; we read of many Ex- 
amples in Scripture; how God ſpake to Men by 
Voice immediately from Heaven, by Appearance 
of Angels, or by Dreams and Viſions of the 
Night, and by all theſe not in Publie and _ 
enxtr 


CNS 
extraordinary Caſes only, but in private, perſonal, 
and family ;Concerns, 7 
Thus God is ſaid to have appeared to Abraham, 
to Lot, and to Jacob; Angels alſo have appeared 
in many other Caſes, and ro many ſeveral Perſons, 
as to Manoah, and his Wife, to Zachariab, to the 
Virgin Mary, and to the let; others have 
been warned in a Dream, as King Abimelech, the 
falſe Prophet Balaam, Pontius Pilate's Wite, Herod, 
Joſeph, the Apoſtles alſo, and many others. | 

We cannot ſay, but theſe and all the miracu- 
lous Voices, the prophetic Meſſages prefac'd 
boldly by the Anc.ents, with thus Reich the Lord 
are ceas d, and as we have a more ſure Word of 
Propheſy handed to us by the Miſſion of Goſpel 
Miniſters; to which the Scripture ſays, We 
do well that we take heed; and to whom our 
bleſſed Lord has ſaid, Lo, I am with you to the End 
of the World: I ſay, as we have this Goſpel back d 
with the Spirit and Preſence of God, we are no 
Loſers, if we obſerve the Rule laid down, viz. 
that we be obedient to the heavenly Viſon, for 
ſuch it is, as well as that of the Apoſtle Peter's 
Dream of the Sheet let down from Heaven. 

I mention this to pay a dve Reverence to the 
Sufficiency of Goſpel Revelation, and to. the 
guiding of the Spirit of God, who in ſpiritual 
Things is given to lead us into al Truth, nor 
would I have any Thing, which I am going to 
ſay, tend to leſſen theſe great Efficients of our 
eternal Salvation. Gz 1651 

But I am chiefly upon our Conduct in the infe- 
rior Life, as I may call it; and in this, I think, 
the Voice of God, even his immediate Voicefrom 
Heaven, is not entirely ceaſed from us, though it 
may have changed the Mediums of Communica- 
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I have heard the Divines tell us by Way of Di- 
ſtinction, that there is a Voice of God in his 
Word, and a Voice of God in his Work; the 
22 I-rake to be a ſubject very awful and very 


This e ol God in his Works, is either 
gh in his Works. which are already wrought, 
ſuch as of Creation, which fill us with Wonder 

and Aſton:ſhment, Admiration and Adoration ; 
When I. view the Heavens, the Work of thy Hands, 
the Moon and the Stars which thon haſt made, then | 
ſay, What is Man, &c. Or 2. His Works of Go- 
vernment and Providence, in which the infinite 
Variety affords a pleaſing and inſtructing Contem- 
plation; and it is without Queſtion, our Wiſdom 
and Advantage to ſtudy and know them, and to 
liſten to the Voice of God in them: For this 
liſtening to rhe Voice of Providence, is a Thing 
ſo hard to ditect, and ſo little underſtood, that 
find the very Thought of it is treated with Con- 
tempt, even by many pious and good People, 
as leading to Superſtition, to Enthuſiaſm, and 
vain Fancies, tainted. with Melancholly, and 
=. the Mind with the Vapours of the 
2 


It is true, an ill Uſe may be made of theſe 
Things, and to tye People too ftritly down to a 
Rule; where their own Obſervation is to be the 
Judge, endangers the running into many fooliſh 
Extreams, entitling adiſtemper'd Brain, too much 
to the Expoſition of the ſublimeſt Things; and tack- 
ing the awtul Name of Providence to every fancy 
pf theit own: ; 

From Hence I think, too mnch proceeds the 
extraordi nary (Note, I ſay, Extraordinary ) Ho- 

paid to. Omens, flying of Birds, Voices, 
Noiſes, Predictions , and a thouſand Thong 
n | hings 
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Things, in which I ſhall endeavour to ſtate the 
Caſe fairly between the Devil and Mankind: But 1 | 

at preſent I need ſay no more here, than that they | 
have nothing to do with the Subject I am now ot 
upon, or the Subject I am upon with them. | 

But as my Deſign is ſerious, and I hope pions, 14 
I ſhall keep ſtrictſy to the Expoſition I give of | | 
my own Meaning, and meddle with no other. 4 1k 

By the Voice of Providence therefore, I ſhall 
confine myſelf to the particular Circumſtances in- 
cident and accident which every Man's Life is full 
of, and which are in a more extraordinaty man- 

ner, ſaid to be peculiar to himſelf ot ro his 
Family, — | EY „ 

By liſtening to them, I mean, making ſuch due k 
Application of them to his own Circumſtances, 
as becomes a Chriſtian, for Caution in his Con- 
duct, and all, manner of Inſtru&ion, ceceiving all 
the Hints as from Heaven, 'returning all the 
Pra fe to, making a the Improvement for, and re- 
verencing the Sovereignty of his Maker in every 
Thing, not diſputing or reproaching the Juſtice 
of Providence ; and which is the main Thing I 
aim at, taking ſuch Notice of the ſeyeral Provi- 
dences, that happen in the Courſe of our Lives, 
as by one Circumſtance to learn how to behave in 
another, 

For Example, ſuppoſing from my own Story, 
When a young Fellow broke from his Friends, 
trampled upon all the wiſe Advices, and molt af- 
fectionate PerſwaGons of his Father, and even the 
Tears and Entreaties of a tender Mother, and 11 
would go away to Sea; but is check d in his firſt Ft 
Excurſions by being Shipwreck'd, and in the ut* | | 
moſt Diſtreſs ſav d by the Aſſiſtance of another 1 1 
Suip's Boat, ſeeing the Ship he was in, ſoon. after 1 
Ja to the Bottom; ought not ſuch a young Man | 
. Q 2 to 
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to have liſtened to the Voice of this Providence, 
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and have taken it for a Summons to him; that Ml «1, 
when he was on Shore, he ſhould ſtay on Shore, 
and go back to the Arms of his Friends, hearken un 
to their Council, and not a himſelf into M cg 
farther Miſchiefs; what appineſs miglit ſuch a th 
prudent Step have procured, what Miſeries and MW th, 
Miſchiefs would it have prevented in the reſt of MW v 
his unfortunate Life, Fs 

An Acquaintance of mine, who had ſeveral ſuch M : & 
Circumſtances befel him, as thoſe which I am in- per 
clin'd to call Warnings, but entirely neglected WM his 
them, and laugh'd at thoſe that did otherwiſe, WW piy 
ſuffered deeply for his diſ-regard of Omens; he MW wh; 


took Lodgings in à Village near the City of In- Wl reg 


don, and in a Houſe, where either he ſought bad do 
Company, or at beſt could meet with little that den 
was good. Providence that ſeemed to animadvert ¶ a2uo 
upon his Conduct, ſo ordered it that ſomething 
or other miſchievous always happened to him 
there, or as he went thither ; ſeveral Times he 
was robbed on the Highway going thither, once 
or twice taken very ill, at other Times his Affairs 
in the World went ill, while he diverted himſelf 
there ; ſeveral of his Friends caution'd him of it 
and told him, he ought to conſider that ſome ſu- 
perior Hand ſeemed to hint to him, that he 
ſhould come there no more; he {lighted the Hint, 
or at leaſt neglected it after ſome Time, and went 
to the ſame Place again: But was ſo terrified 
with a moſt dreadful Tempeſt of Thunder and 
Lightning, which fell as it were more particular- 
ly upon that Part of the Country than upon 
others; that he took it as a Warning from Heaven, 
and reſolv'd not to go there again, and ſome 


Time after a Fire deſtroyed that Houſe, very few 
_ eſcaping that were in it. 
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Ic would be an ill Account we ſhould give of 
the Government of divine Providence in the 
World, if we'ſhould argue, that its Events are fo 
unavoidable," and every Circumſtance ſo determin- 
ed, that nothing can be altered; and that therefore 
theſe Warnings of Providence are inconſiſtent with 
the Nature of it. This beſides that I think it 
would take from the Sovereignty of Providence, 
and deny even God himſelf the Privilege of being 
a free Agent, it would alſo ſo contradict the Ex- 
perience of every Man living, in the Varieties of 
his reſped ive Life, that he ſhould be unable to 
give any Account for what End many Things, 
which Providence directs in the World,” are di- 
rected, and why ſo many Things happen which 
do happen; Why are Evils attending us ſo evi- 
dently foretold, that by thoſe Fore · tellings they are 
avoided! it it was not derermined before that they 
ſhould be avoided, and fhould not befal us? 

People that tye up all to Events and Cauſes, 
ſtrip the Providence of God which guides the 
World of all its Superintendency, and leave it 
no room to act as a wiſe Diſpoſer of Things. 

It ſeems to me that the immutable Wiſdom and 
Power of the Creator, and the Notion of it in 
the Minds of Men, is as dutifully preſerved, and is 
as legible to our Underſtanding, though there be 
2 Hand left at Liberty to direct the Courſe of na- 
tural Cauſes and Events; Tis ſufficient to the 
Honour of an immutable Deity, that for the 
common Incidents of Life, they be left to the 
Diſpoſition ot a daily Agitator, namely, divine 
Providence, to. order and dire& them as it ſhall ſee 
good, within the natural Limits of Cauſe and 
Conſequence. = | k ITT 
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This ſeems to me a much more rational Syſtem, 
than that of tying up the Hands of the ſupreme 
Power to a Road of Things, ſo that none can be 
acted or permitted, but ſuch as was ſo appointed 
before to be acted and permitted. Ger? 

But what, it aft er all, we were to ſit down and 
acknowledge, that the immutability of God's 
Being, and the Unchangeableneſs of his Actings, 
are not eaſy to be comprehended by us, or that 
we may ſay we are not able to reconcile. them 
with the infinite Variation of his Providence, 
which in all its Actings ſeems to us to be at full 
Liberty to determine anew, and give Events a 
turn this Way or that Way, as its Sovereignty 
and Wiſdom, ſhall. direct; does it follow, that 
theſe Things are not reconcileable, becauſe we 
cannot reconeile themꝰ why ſhould: we not as well 
ſays nothing of | God is to be underſtood, becauſe 
we cannot underſtand it? or that nothing in Nature 

is intelligible, but what we can underſtand? 
+» Who can underſtand the Reaſon; and much leſs 
the Manner of the Needle tending: to the Pole, 
by being touch'd with the Load 
what Operation the magnetic Vertue is convey- 
ed with a Touch? why that Vertue is not com- 


municable to other Metals, ſuch as Gold, Silver, 


or Copper, but to Iron only? what Sympathet. c 
Influence is there between the Stone and the 
Star, or the Pole ? why ter ding to that Point in 
the whole Arch, and not to any other, and why 
face, about to the South Pole as ſoon as it has 
paſt the Equinox? yet we ſee all theſe: Things 
in their Operations and Events, we know 


they, muſt be recogcileable in Nature, though we 


cannot reconcile them, and intelligible in Nature, 
though we cannot underſtand them: Sure it is 
as highly reaſonable then for us to believe, that 

* | the 
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the various Actings of Providence, which to us 
appear changeable; one Decree, as it were, re- 
verſing another, and one Action ſuperſeding a- 
nother, may be as reconcilable to the Immutabi- 
lity ot God, and to the Unchangeableneſs of his 
Purpoſes, tho we cannot underſtand, how it is 
broughtge pals, as it is to believe, that there is 
a Reaſon, to be given for the Agreement and 2 
pathetick Correipondence between the Magu t an 

the Pole, tho at preſent the Manner of it is not 
diſcoyer'd, and cannot be underſtood. , _- 

If then the Hand of divine Providence has a 
ſpontaneous Power of acting, and directed by its 
own Sovereignty, proceeds by ſuch Methods, 
it thinks fit, and as we ſee, daily in the, Courſe 
of human things: Our Buſineſs is to converſe 
with the acting Part of Providence, with which 
we more immediately have to do, and not. cans 
found our Judgment with things which we. cannot 
fully comprehend, ſuch. as the Why, to what 
ary and the how in what Manner, it acts ſo 
and fo. | | CS, 

As we are then converſant with the immediate 
Actions of divine Providence, it is our Buſineſs to 
ſtudy it as much as may be in thar Part of its 
Actings, wherein it is to be known; and this in- 
cludes the ſilent Actings ot Providence, as well as 
thoſe which are more loud, and which being de- 
clar'd, ſpeak in publick. Me 

There are ſeveral ſilent Steps, which Providence 
takes in the World, which ſummon our Attention; 
and he that will not liſten to them, ſhall deprive 
himſelf of much of the Caution and Council, as 
well as Comfort, which he might otherwiſe have 
in his Paſſage thro” this Life, particularly by thus 
liſtening. to the Voice, as I call it, of Providence, 
we have the Comtort 8 ſeeing, that really an 
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ivifible and powerful Hand is employ'd in, and 
concern'd for our Preſervation! and Proſperity in 
the World; And whocanlookupon the manifeſt De- 
liverances which he-meets with in the infinite Vari- fal 
ety of Life, without being convinc'd that they are th 
wrought for him without his own Aſſiſtance, by w. 
the wiſe and merciful Diſpoſitions of at inviſible ſo 
and friendly Power. Nee 
The bringing good Events to paſs by the moſt MW 10 
threatning Cauſes, as it teſtifies a Power that has MW II 
the Government of Cauſes and Effects in its Hand, the 

ſo it gives a very convincing Evidence of that MW the 

Power, being in good Terms with us; as on the 4 

contrary, when the like Providence declares agdinſt W the 

us, we ought to make a ſuitable Uſe of it another 

Way, that is to ſay, take the juſt Alarm, and ap- 

ply to the neceſſary Duties of Humiliation and 
,EPentance, Aan eee Ooh 

Theſe things may be jeſted with by the Men of 

Faſhion; but I am ſuppoſing myſelf talking to 

/ Men that have a Senſe of a future State, and of 

the Oeconomy of an inviſib!e World upon them, 

and reither to Atheiſts, Scepticks, or Perſons in- 

different, who are indeed near of Kin to them 

both, GAR FU IN: ON _ 4 

As there are juſt Reflections to be made upon 

the various Conduct of Providence in the ſeveral 

Paſſages of Man's Life, fo there are infinite Cir- 

cumſtances, in which we may furniſh our ſelves 
with Dire&ons'in'the Cotirſe of Life, and in the 
moſt ſadden Incidents, as well to obtain Good, 
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as avoid Evil. 2 
Much of the Honour due to the Goodneſs of 
Providence, is unjuſtly taken away from it, by 
Men that give themſelves a Looſe in à general 
Neglect of theſe things: But that which is fill 
more abſurd to me is, that ſome Men are er 
ff. of ß 27 00008 
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narely teſoly'd againſt paying the Homage of their 
Peliverances to their Maker, or paying the Rev 
verence due to his Terrors, in any thing that be- 


falls them ill, where it ought to be paid, that 
they will give all that Honour to another. If it 


was well, they tell you, they know not how, but 


ſo it happen d, or it was ſo by good Chance, 
and the like. This is a Sort of Language I can- 
not underſtand : It ſeems to be a felonious 
Thought in its very Deſign, robbing Heaven of 
the Honour due to it, and liſting our ſelves in 
the Regiment of the Ungrateful. ** 
But this is not all, for onę Crime leads on to a- 
ther, if this Fart is Felony or Robbery, the 
next is Treaſon, for reſolying firſt to deny the 
Homage of good or evil Events to God from 
whoſe Hands they come, they go on and pay 


it to the Devil, the Enemy af his Praiſe, and 


Rival of his Power, | f 
Two of theie Wretches travell'd a little Journey 
with me ſome Years ago; and in their Return, 


ſome Time after I was gone from them, they met 
with a very different Adventure, and telling me 


the Story, they expreſs d themſelves thus, They 


were riding from Huntington towards. London, and 


in ſome Lanes betuixt Huntington and Caxton, one 
happen'd by a Slip of his Horſe's Foot, which lam'd him 
a little, to ſtay about half a Mile behind the other, was 


Jet upon by. ſome _ Highway-men, who,robb'd him, and 


abus d him very much; the other went on to Caxton, 
not taking Care of his Companion, thinking he had ſtay'd 
en ſome particular Occafion, and eſcap d the Thieves, 
they making off croſs the Country towards Cambridge. 
Well, ſays I ro the firſt, How came you to 
eſcape? I dow't know not 1, ſays he, I happen d not 
to look behind me, when his Horſe ſtumbl'd, and 
I went forward, and by good Luck, adds * Wan 
F 8 4 . | ear 
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I heard nothing of the Matter; here was, it hap- 
pen d, and by good Luck, but not the leaſt Senſe of 
the Government of Providence. in this Affair, or 
its Diſpoſition for his Good, but an empty Idol 
of Air, or rather an imaginary nonſenſical Nothing, 
an Image more inconſiſtent than thoſe I mention d 
among the Chineſes; not a Monſter indeed of a 
ftightful Shape, and ugly Figure, loathſome and 

frightful, but a meer Phantaſm, an Idea, a None- 
Entity, a Name without being a miſcall'd, unborn, 
nothing, hap, luck, Chance, that is to ſay, a Name 
put upon the Medium, which they ſet up in their 
Imagination, for Want of a Will to acknowledge 
their Maker, and recognize the Goodneſs which 
had particularly preſerv d him. | 

This was the moſt ungrateful Piece of Fol- 
: or to ſpeak more properly, the maddeſt and foo- 

_ Piece of Ingratitude that ever I met 

with, ein | 

Well, if this was fooliſh and prepoſterous, the 
other was as wicked and deteſtable: For when 
the firſt had told his Tale, I rum'd to the other, 
and ask d him, What was the Matter? D! 
How came this to-paſs ? (aid I, why this Diſaſter has 
fallen al upon you? How was it? Nay, ſays he, I 
don't know, 1 was a little behind, and my Horſe 
chanc d to ſlip, and lame himſelt, and he went for- 
ward, and left me; and as the Devil would have 
it, theſe Fellows came croſs the Country, and 
cho upon me, Ce. 5 | 
8 "cn was firſt Chance, the ſame Mock-Goddeſs, 
. as before, lam'd his Horſe, and next, the Devil 
order'd the Highway-men to chop upon him that 
Moment. Now, tho' it may true, that the High- 
way-men were even by their Employment doing 
the Devil's Office of going to and fro, ſeeking 


| whom they might plunder; yer 'twas a higher 
. Hand 
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Hand than Satans, that deliver'd this poor blind 
Fellow into their Power. 

We have à plain Guide for this i in Seriprus 
Language, in the Law of Man-ſlaughter, or 
Death, ag we call it Fooliſbly enough, by Miſadven- 
ture it is in the 21 Exod. 13. in the Caſe of caſual 
killing a Man, it is expreſs d thus, Fa Man he 
not in Wait, lut God deliver him into his Hand. This 
was not to be accounted — but the Slayer 
was to fly to the City of 5 

Here it is evident, that 854 tales Al theſe 
Miſadventures into his own Hand; and a Man 
kill'd by Accident, is a Man whom God has de- 
liver*d up, for what End in his Providence is known 
only to himſelf; to be kill'd in that Manner, per- 
haps vindictively, perhaps not. 

With what Face can any Man ſay, dh was as 
the Devil would have it, or as bad Luct would haue 
it, or it happen'd, or chr d, or fell our; all which 
are our ſimple and empty Ways of talking of things 
that are order'd by the immediate or Dire 
tion of God's Providence. 

The Words laſt quoted from the Scripture of 
God's delivering a Man into another Adax's Hand to 
be killed unwillingly, are fully r in another 
Place, Deut. xix. 5. | 

As when a Max goeth into the IWeod with his Neighs 
bour, fo hew Wood, and his Hand fetches a Stroke 
with the Ax to cut down the Tree, and the Head flip- 
peth from the Helue, and lighteth upon his Neighbour, - 
— he die; he Pall ſus un one of thoſe Ciries, and 
be. 

The wicked thoughtleſs Creature, I have just 
mentioned, whoſe Horſe fell lame; and ſtopt his 
Travelling, till he might come juſt in the Way of 
thoſe Thieves, who it ſeems were crofling the 
cn perhaps upon ſome other Exploit, ought 

do 


7 1 at 
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to have reflected, that Providence, to chaſtiſe NW. 
him, and bring him to a Senſe of his Dependance ane 
upon, and being ſubjected to his Power, had di- W. 
rected him to be ſeparated from his Companion, rer 
that he might fall into the Hands that robb'd and ces 
abus d him; and the other had no leſs Obliga- of 
tion to give Thanks for his Deliverance: But how ori 
— ry they acted in both Caſes, you have an 
We have had abundance of Collections, in my Ste 
Remembrance; of remarkable Providences, as they MW Co! 
are call d; and many People are forward to call ¶ Ste 
them ſo: But this does not come up to the Caſe 1 
in Hand. | ont 
Tho contemning Providence, and giving the and 
Homage due to it, as above, to the Devil, or to MW ſtan 
Chance, Fate, and I know not what Embrio's of mar 
the Fancy are impious ; yet every one that avoids cvei 
this Evil, does not come up to the particular Point ¶ ſom: 
Fam ſpeaking' of; for there is a maniteſt Diffe- out, 
rence between acknowledging the Being and Ope- E 
rations of Providence, and liſtning to its Voice, as lar 
many People acknowledge a God, that obey none ing; 
of his Commands, and concern themſelves in no- let t. 
thing of their Duty to him. ther, 
To liſten to the Voice of Providence, is to take 
Ari& Notice of all the remarkable Steps of Provi- 
dence, which relate to us in particular, to obſerve, 
if there is nothing in them inſtructing to our Con- 
duct; no Warning to us for gyoiding ſome Dan- 
— no Direction for the taking ſome particular 
teps for our Safety or Advantage; no Hint to re- 
mind us of ſuch and ſuch things omitted; no Con- 
viction of ſomething committed; no vindictive 
Step, by Way of Retaliation, marking out the 
Crime in the Puniſhment ; You may eaſily ob- 
ſer ve the Differences between the Directions and 


War- 
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Warnings of [Providence, when duly liſthed to, 
and the Notices of Spirits from- an inviſible 
World, viz. that theſe are dark Hints of Evil, with 
very little Direction to avoid it: Bat thoſt Noti- 
ces, which are to be taken from the Proceedings 
of Providence, tho? the Voice be a Kind of ſilent 
or ſoft Whiſper; yet *tis generally attended with 
an Offer of the Means for eſcaping the Evil, nay, 
very often leads by the Hand to the very proper 
Steps to be taken; and even obliges us, by a ſtrong 
Conviction of the Reaſon of it, to take thoſe 
Steps. 

It is in vain for me to run into a Collection of 
Stories; for Example, where the Variety is infinite, 
and things vary as every particular Man's Circum- 
ſtances vary: But as every Event in the World is 
manag'd by the Superintendencyof Providence; ſo 
every Providence has in it ſome thing inſtructingꝑ, 
ſome thing that calls upon us to lgok up, or lock 
out, or look in. | 

Every one of thoſe Heads are big with particu- 
lar Explanations; but my Buſineſs is not Preach- 
ing; Jam making Obſervations and RefleRions, 
et thoſe makeEnlargements who read it: Ina Word, 
there is ſcarce any particular Providence attends 
our Lives, but we ſhall find, if we give due 
Weight to it, that it calls upon us, either. 


1. To look up, and acknowledge the Goodneſs 
of God in ſparing us, the Bounty of God in 
providing for us, the Power of God in deli- 
vering and protecting us, not forgetting to 
look up, and acknowledge, and be humble 
under the Juſtice of God, in being angry 
with, and afflicting us. 
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2. Or to look out, and take the needful Caution 
and Warning given of evil approaching, and 
prepare either to meet or avoid it. 
3, Or to loo in, and reflect upon what we find 
Heaven animadverting upon, and afflicting 
us for, taking Notice of the Summons to re- 
pent and reform. 


And this is, in a Word, what I mean by Ly. 


ning to the Voice of Providence. 
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CA. VI 


Of the Proportion between the Chri- 
tian and Pagan World. 


Have ſaid ſomething of this al- 
ready in my Enquiry after the 
State of Religion in the World; 
but upon ſome Reflections which 
BA fell in my Way fince, I think it 
may offer further Thoughts, very 

| improving, as well as diverting. 
When we view the World geographically, 
take the Plan of the Globe, and meaſure it by 
Line, and cut it out into Latitude and Longitude, 
Degrees, Leagues, and Miles; we may ſee indeed 
that a pretty large Spot of the whole, is at pre- 
ſent under the Government of Chriſtian Powers 
and Princes, or under the Influence of their Power 
and Commerce, by Arms, Navies, Colonies, and 
Plantations ; or their Factories, Miſſionaries, Reſi- 
dences, &c. | 
But I am loth to ſay we ſhould take this for a 
Fulfilling the Promiſe made to the Meſſiah, that 
his Kingdom ſhould be exalted above all Nations, 
and the Goſpel be heard to the End of the Earth, 
I was going to ſay, and yet without any Prophane- 
neſs; that we hope God will not put 25 off SO. 
I muſt acknowledge, I expect in the Fulfilling of 
theſe Promiſes, that the Time will come, when the 
Auo u- 


* 
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. 
| Knowledge of God ſhall cover the Earth, as the Mater. 
ever the Sea, that the Church of God ſhall be ſer 
open to the four Winds, that the Mountain of the 
Lords Houſe ſhall be exalted above the Tops of the 
Mountains, and all the Nations ſhall flow into it, Ila. 


ji. 2. that is to ſay, that the Chriſtian Religion, 


or the Profeſſion of the Docttine of the Mzss1an, 
ſhall be made national over the whole Globe, ac- 
cotding to thoſe Words, Marth. xxiv. 14. Mark xii. 
13. Luke xxiv. 17. But this may be à little too 
apocalyptical, or viſionary for the Times; and' tis 
no Buſineſs of mine, to enter upon the Interpre- 
tation of Scripture Difficulties; whatever I may 
underſtand, or believe my ſelf about them; bur 
rather to make my Obſervations, as I have be- 
gun, upon things which now are, and which we 
— ſeen and know, let what is to come, be as he 
pleaſes, who has ordered things paſt, and knows 
what is to follow. LE 
The preſent Caſe is, to ſpeak of the mathema- 
tical Proportion that there is now to be obſerved 
upon the Plain of the Globe, and obſerve how 
- ſmall a Part of the World it is, where the Chri- 
ſtian Religion has really prevail'd, and is natio- 
nally profeſs'd, I ſpeak of the Chriſtian Religion, 
where it is, as I call it, National, that is, in its 
utmoſt Latitude; and I do ſo, that I may give 
the utmoſt Advantage, even againſt my ſelf, in 
what Iam going to ſay; and therefore, when I 
come to make Deductions for the Mixtures of bar- 
barous Nations, I ſhall do it fairly alſo. 
Thave nothing to do with the Diſtinctions of 
Chriſtians : I hope none will object againſt calling 
the Roman Church, a Chriſtian Church, in this 
Reſpe&, and the Profeſſors of the'Popiſh Church, 
Chriſtians ; neither do I ſcruple to call the Greek 
Church Chriſtian, tho* in ſome Places ſo m— 
| V 


*- ag 

with Superſtition; and  bardarous, Cuſtoms, as in 
Georgia, Armenia, and the Borders of Petſia and 
Tartary ; likewiſe in many Parts of the! Cr 

of Muſcouy s Dominions, that (as before) the: Name 
of Chriſt is little more than juſt ſpoken of, and 
literally knowd; without any material Knowledge 
of his Perſon, Nature, and Dignity; or of the 
Homage due to him as the Redeemer of the. 
World. | 
The Nations of the Worid * where Chriſt 
18 acknowledged, and the Chriſtian Religion is 
profeſs d nat ionally, be it Romiſb Church or Greek. 
Church, or even the Proteſtant; Church, in- 
cluding all the ſeveral Subdiviſions. and Denomi- 
nations of Proteſtants, take them all as Chriſtians, 
Lay, theſe Nations are as follow. | | | 


1. In Europe; : "Gmmany, "Ha "Spain, g's <9 Fe 
Britain, Denmark, Sweden, Muſcouy, Poland, Hun- 
gary, Tranfiloania, Moldavia. and. Malachia. ** 
2. In Afia, Georgia, and Armenia. 
3. In Africa: we Place at all, the few F aQorigs of 
Merchants, ouly excepted. 
4 In America The Sr of re, only, a 
follow: c.1 5 >: | ; 


1. The Span ds, in Mexico 2 Fw . Calls 
of Chili, of Cartagena, and St. Martha, and a 
ſmall Colony at the dene on ale Rio 
de la Plata. 6 | 

2. The, Portugueſe, in the Brafila... 

3. The Britiſh, on the Coaſt of, - p 3s * 
the Gulph of Florida to Cage Britoon on the 
Mouth of the Gulph of * Larurence, or the 
great River of Canada,,all 0. 8 eee 


foundland, and Hudſons Bay... |, 
- "a "Fe 


— 
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4. The French in the River of Canada, and the 
great River of Mi{/iſſippr. Wy”, 
5. The Eugliſb, French, and Dutch, on the Iſlands 
call'd the Carribbees, &c. 


The chief Seat of the Chriſtian Religion is at 
preſent in Europe: But if we meaſure the Quarter 
of the World, we call Europe upon the Plan ot the 
Globe, and caſt up the northern, frozen, and indeed 
unhabitable Part of it, ſuch Laponia, Petxora, Can- 
dora, Obdora, and the Samoiedes, with Part of Siberia, 
they are all Pagans, with the eaſtern unpeopl'd 
Delarts, bordering upon 4fia, on the Way to Chi- 
na, and the vaſt Extent of Land on that Side, 
which tho' nominally under the Dominion of 
Muſcovy, is yet all Pagan, even nationally ſo, un- 
under no real Government, but of their own Pa- 
gan Cuſtoms. 0 | 
If ve go from thence to the South, and take out 
of ir the European Tartars, vis. of Circaſſia, 
the Crimee, ard Pudziack, if you go on, and 
draw à Line from the Crim Tartary to the 
Danube, and from thence to the Adriaticł * 
and cut off all the Grind Seignior's European 
minions; I ſay, take this Extent of Land out of 
Europe, and the Remainder does not meaſure full 
two Thirds of Land in Europe, under the Chriſti- 
ian Government, much of which is alſo Deſart, 
and uninhabited, or at leaſt, by ſuch as cannot be 
caſl'd Chriſtians, and do not concern themſelyves 
about it, as particularly, the Swediſh and Norwe- 
gean Lapland, the more eaſtern and ſouthern Muſ- 
covy, beyond the Volga, even to Karakathay, and to 
the Borders of Aſu on the Side of India; I ſay, 
taking in this Part, not above one half of Europe 
is really inhabited by Chriſtians. 
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Tbe ar of Mu ſcovy, of the Religion, of whoſe 


Subjects I have ſaid enough, is Lord of a vaſt ex- 


tended Country; and thoſe who have meaſur'd 
it critically, ſay, his Nominions are larger than all 
the reſt. of Europe ; that is to ſay, that he poſſeſſes 
a full Half as much as Europe; and in thoſe Domi- 
nions, he is Maſter of Abundance of Nations, that 
are Pagan or Mahometan, as in particular Circaſ- 
fa, being conquer'd by him, the Circaſſian Tartars, 
who are all Mahometans,.or the moſt of them, are 
his Subjects. I! E 71 
However, ſince a Chriſtian Monarch governs 
them, we muſt upon. the Plan I laid down, call 


this a Chriſtian Country; and that alone obliges 


2 to giye two Thirds of Europe to the Chri- 
lang KT 291 a N 
But this will bring another Account upon my 


110 


nent of Africk, conſiſting only of a few Merchants 
reſiding at the Coaſt Towns in the Mediterranean, 
as at Alexandria, Grand Cairo, Tunis, Tripoli, Al- 
gier, &c. The Factories of the Engliſh and Dutch 
on the Coaſt of Guinea, the Gold Coaſt, the Co 
of Angola, and at the Cape of Good Hope; all which 
put together, as I have calculated them, and as 
they are calculated by a better Judgment than mine, 
will not amount to 3000 People, excepting. Chri- 
ſtian Slaves in Salee, Alpier, Tunis, Tripoli, &C, 
which are not ſo many more. 1 
America is throng d with Chriſtians, God wot, 
ſuch as they are; for I muſt confeſs, the Euro- 


jean Inhabitants of ſome of the Colonies there, 
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Sone Part of Arie is entirely under the Do- 


mmioß 3nd Goverhineiit'ofth 


the 'Eurgpedis Nations; 
and having indeed*UeRroy'd ithe Natives; and 
made deſolate the* Country, they may be ſaid to 
be Chriſtian Countries in the Senſe, as above. 

Bit: har Numbers dõ theſe amount to, com- 
par'd to the Inhabitants of ſo great à Patt of the 
World, as that of America, wich at leaſt is three 
Times as big as Europe, and in which are ſtill 
vaſt extended Countries, infinite Numbers of Peo- 
ple of Nations unkbowö, and even unheard of; 
*which neither the Engliſh, French, Spaniſh, or Por- 
tngneſehave'ever ſeen; Witneſs the populons Ci- 
ties and innumerable Nations, which Sir Malter 
"Raleigh met with in his- Voyage üp the great 
River 0700n0que ; in one of which they talk of two 
"Millions of People, Witneſs the Nations infinite- 


ly poputous, fpread- on both Sides the River 4 


durſt never attempt to penetrate the Way. 
Now SH 


"Amozcnei, and all the Country between theſe two 

rodigious Rivers, being a Country above 400 
Miles in Breadth, and 1600 Miles in Length, 
befides its Extent South even to the Rio Para- 
guad), and S8. E. to the Brafls, a rich, fruitful, and 
popalous Country; and in which, by the Ac- 
courts preps there muſt be more People inhabit- 
ing ar this Time, than in all the Chriſtan Part of 
Eee put together, being the Chief, if not the om 
iy Part of America, into "which the Spaniards ne- 
ver came, arid whether the frighted People fled 
from them, being ſo fortifyd with Rivers and un- 
paſlable Bays and rapid Currents, and fo inac- 
ceſſible by the Number df Inhabitants, the Heat 
of the Climate, and the Mountains, Waterfals, 
and ſuch other Obſtructions, that the Saniard 
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What are the £ riſtians in Aus · 
rica, pur them altogether. 10 the Inhabitants of | 


theſe Parts of America; belides the Northern 

Parts of | America-not/enquitd/into. 12) 35 © 
"But we ate not calcillatiig of People yer, bur 

the Extent of Land that the Chriſtians/potfets, 


the Briiſß Colonies in the More, are by far the: 


molt populous even more than the- paniu dt them 
rows hongh the latter extend tmr over. 
more Land. 2 137722 0T 7955 

The Briziſh Colonics in the North of America. 
are ſuppoſed to contain Three Hundted'Phouſahd 
Sols, ele Nova Scptia / New England, Neu 
Vork, New 50% Eaſt and Weſt eft Penſilvania, Ma- 
Alan, Virginia, and Carolina, and theſe lye ex- 
tended. upon the Coaſt from the Latitude of 32 
Degrees, to 47, or thereabouts, being about 750 
Miles in Length; but then much of this is very 
thinly *peopled, and the Breadth they ye 1//7/ 
into the quntry. is little or nothing, 50 Miles 
or 60 Miles is in many Places the moſt; and ex- 
cept ſome Plantations in Virginia in Ripabiuock; 
ind Janes River in Yizginia, occaſioned? by the 
great Inlet of the Bay there, and of the Rivers 
that fall into it. We can ſee nothing an hundred 
Miles within that Land but waſte and Woods, 
whoſe” Inhabitants ſeem to be fled farther up in- 
to the Country. from the Face of their Enemi es 
the Chriſtlans. 

So that all this blasting rough ſo conſiderable, 
amounts to no more compared to the Country. ite 
ſelf, than a long narrow. Slip of Land! upon the 


Sca-Coalt; there being very few Engliſh. Inhabir 


tans" planted any where above twenty Miles 
from the Sea, or from ſome navigable River, and 
eren that: Sea-Coaſt itſelf very thinly inhabited, 
Ad 'Partioula rly from New England to NM Tork, 

R 3 from 
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ginia to Carolina ; ſo that all this great Colony or 


| ledge of the true Kage FO leſs the Doctrine of 
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from New-England North to Annapolis,. from Vir- 


Collection of Colonies, nay, tho we include the 
French at Canada, are hut a Point, a ge 24 
par'd to the vaſt Extent of Land ly in 
North-Weſt from them, even to the Lear des 

an Extent of Continent, full of innumerahle N 
tions of People unknown, undiſcovered, 8 
ſearch'd into or indeed heard of, but, from, one 
another, much greater in its Extent, than all 
Europe. 

If we take the North Part of America excluſive 
of all the Country, which the Spaniards poſſeſs, 
and which they call the Empire ot Mexico ; and ex- 
cluſive too of what the EN and French poſſeſs 
on the Coaſt, and. in the two Rivers of Canada 
and Mifſ;fippi as above, vhich indeed are but Trifles; 
the reſt of that Country which as far as it has been 
travelled into, is found exceeding Populons,, is a great 
deal larger than all Europe; though we have not 
reckoned the moſt Northern, Frozen and almoſt 
unhabicable Part of it, where no End can be found, 
and where it is no doubt, but there is à conti- 
guous Continent with the Northern Part of Aſaa, 
or ſo near joyning, as to be only parted hy a nar- 
row Gulph and Streight of Sea, eaſily pa d over 
both by Man or Beaſt; ar elſe it would be bard 
to give an Account how. Man or. Beaſt, came into 


that Part of the World; I ſay, this vaſt Conti- ard, 
nent full of People, and no doubt, inhabited by bitants 
many Millions of Souls, is all wrapt up in Idola- by Fir 
try and Paganiſm, given up to Ignorance and I the 
Blindneſs, worſhipping the Sun, the Moon, the ridence 
Fire, the Hills their Fathers, and in a Word the determ 
Devil. exe 

As to the Thing we call Religion, or the Know- were I 
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the Meſſiah, and the Name of Chriſt, they nat 


it on Earth, or Revelation ot it from Heap, 
till the Spaniards came among them: Nay, 
and now Chriſtians are come among them, 
'uis hard to ſay, whether the Paganiſm is 
much abated, except by the infinite Ravages the 
Spaniards made where they came, who rooted 
out the Idolatry by deſtroying the Idolaters, not 
by converting them; having. cruelly cut off, as 
their own Writers. affirm, 5 ſeventy Millions 
of People, and left the Country naked of its In- 
habitants for many hundred Miles together. 
But what need we come to Calculations for the 
preſent Time with Reſpe& to America, let us but 
be at the Trouble to look back a little more than 
a Hundred Years, which is as nothing at all in the 
Argument; how had the whole Continent of A 
merica_ extended almoſt from Pole to Pole, with 
all the Iſlands round it, and peopled with ſuch innu- 
merable Multitudes of People, been as it were en- 
tirely abandoned to the Devil's Government, even 
from the beginning of Time, or at leaſt from the 
ſecond Peopling the World by Noah to the 16th 
Century, when Ferdinando Cortex, General for the 
famous Charles the 5th, firſt landed in the Gulph 
of Mexico? _ os gp <EMY 
We have heard much of the Cruelty of the Sa- 
aiards in deſtroying ſuch Multitudes of the Inha- 
bitants there, — of cutting off whole Nations 
by Fire and Sword: But as I am for giving up 
all the Actions of Men to the Government of Pro- 
ridence, it ſeems to me, that Heaven had 


be executed, and of which the Spaniards 
were Inflruments, to deſtroy thoſe People, who 
were come up (by the Influence of the Devil, no 

| R 4 Doubt) 


only have not, but never had the leaſt Intimation of 


determined ſuch an Act of Vengeance ſhould 


= 


* on -- 
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then, ſo. the Scripture calls it, from before the 


and Trees, and Fruits of the Earth, as ever the 


C £48 1 
Doubt) to uch 2 dteadful height in that abhortid 
Cuſtom of human Sact ifices, that the innocent 
Blood cried for it, and it ſeemed to be a Time to put 
a Stop to that Crime; leſt thè very Rate of People 
Nould at laſt be extinct by their own Butcheries. 
' The Magnitude of this may he gueffed at, by 
the Temple conſecrated to the great Idol of 
Viſclipuſtli in the* City ot Mexico, Where at the 
Command of Tune nn the Pagan Monarch, 
twenty thouſand Men were ſacrificed in à Lear, 


and the Wall hung a Foot thick With elotted 


Blood, daſhed in Ceremony àgainſt- the Side of 
that Place on thoſe Oecaſions 
This Abomination God in his Providence, put 
an End to, by deſttoyipg thoſe Nations from the 
Face of the Earth, bringing a Race of bearded 
Strangers upon them, cutting in Pieces Man, Wo- 
man and Child, dyſtroy ing their Idols, and even the 
Idolatry it ſelf by the Spaniards ; who, however 
wicked in themſelves, yet were in this to be 
eſteemed Inſtrumènts in the Hand of Heaven, to 
execute the divine Juſtice, on Nations, whoſe 
Crimes were come up to a full Height, and that 
en dee 

I make no doubt (to carry on this Digreſſion a 
litt' e farther) that when God caſt out the Hea- 


Ifraelites, and the Iniquity of the People of thc 
Land was full, Joh, Moſes, and the [ſraclits 
were tax d with as much Cruelty and Inhumanity, 
in deſtroying the Cities, killing Man, Woman, 
and Child; nay, even deſtroying the very Cattle, 


Spaniards were 
Mexico. 453725 
2 This is apparent by the Terror that was ſpread 
upon the Minds of the People round _— 
1:4: þ 5 bs * \ereo! 


charg'd with in the Conquelt o 
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whereof thouſands fled to other Parts of the 
World. That Hiſtory tells us, that 5 the firſt 
Builders of the: City of Carthage, long before the 
Roman Times or before the Fable of Queen Dido, 
were ſome -Phenicians, that is to ſay, Canaanites, 
who fly ing for their Lives, got Ships and went 
away to Sea, planting themſelves on the Coaſt ot 
Aficb, as the firſt Place of Safety they arriv d at, 
and to prove this à Pillar of Stone, was found not 
far from Tripoli, on which was cut in Phenician 
Characters, theſe Words, Ma care e thoſe who fled 
from the Fuce f Joſhua the Rolber. 

The Cruelties of the Hraelites, in deſtroying 
the Nations of the Land of Cauaan, was com- 
manded from Heaven; and therein Zoſpug. was 
juſtify d in what was done. The Cruelties of the 
Saniarus, however abhorr'd by us, was doubtlek 
an Appointment of God, for the Deſtruction of the 
wickedeſt and moſt abominable People upon 


ahb or vor hut yore i 0 ni 
But this is alla Digreſſion; I come to my Cal- 
culation: It is true, that the Sa] , whom I 
allow to be Chriſtians, have poſſeſs d the Empires 
of Mexico and Peru: But after all the Havock 
they made, and the Millions of Souls they diſ- 
miſs'd out of Life there, yet the Natives are in- 
finitely the Majority of the Inhabitants; and tho 
many of thein are chriſtianiz d, they are little more 
than ſubjected, and take all the Samards, Chriſti- 
ans, and all the Portugueſe in the Brafils, all the 
Engliſh and French in the North, and in a Word, all 
the Chriſtians in America, aud put them together, 
they will not ballance one Part of t he Pagans or 
Mahometans in Europe : For Example, Take the 
Crim Tartars of Europe, who inhabit the Bank of 
the Euxine Sea, they are more in Number than all 
the Chriſtians in America; ſo that ſetting one Na- 
1 uy f ri00n 
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tion againſt the other, and you may reckon that 
ere is not one Chriſtian, or as if there were not 
ont Chriſtian in thoſe three Parts of the World, Aja, 
Africa, and America, except the Greets of Alia. 
This is a juſt bat a- very ſad Account of the 
ſmall Extett of Chriſtian Knowledge: in the 


World; and were it conſider d, as it ought, would 


ut the moſt powerful Princes of Europe upon 
winking of ſome Methods, at leaſt to open a Way 
for the ſpreading Chriſtian Knowledge. I am 
not much of the Opinion indeed, that Religion 


| ſhould be planted by the Sword: But as the Chri- 


ſtian Princes of Europe, however ſew in Number, 
are yet ſo ſuperior to all the reſt of the World in 
martial Experience and the Art of War, nothing 
is mote certain than that, if they could unite theit 
Intereſt, they ate able to beat Paganiſm out of the 
World. Norhing is more certain than this, that 
would the Chriſtian Princes unite their Powers, and 
act in Concert, they might deſtroy the Turkiſh Em- 
ire, and the Per ingdom, arid beat the very 
ame of Mahomet out of the World. 
Tris no Boaſt to ſay, That were there no inte- 
ſtine Broils among us, the Chriſtian Soldiery is 
ſo evidently ſuperior to the Turks at this Time, 
that had they all join'd after the late Battel at 
Belgrade, to have ſent 80000 Veteran Soldiers to 


have join d Prince Eugene, and ſupply'd him with 


Money and Proviſions by the Ports of the Adriatic 
Gulph, and the Archipelago, that Prince would in 


two or three Campaigns, have driven the Ma- 


hometans out of Europe, taken Conſtantinople, and 
have overturn'd the Turkiſh Empire. 4 

After ſuch a Conqueſt, whether might not the 
Chriſtian Religion have ſpread? The King of Hain 
with the ſame Eaſe would reduce the Moors 


of Barbary, and diſpofleſs thoſe Sons of * 
. 45 ge 
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Algerines, . Tripoliges unix bent, and all the Maho- 
wetan Pyrates of that Coaſt, and plant again 
the attient Churches of Africꝭ, the dees of - Terruli> 
au, St. Cyprian, Oc.” 2 V3 NW} N 00.448 
Nay, even the Czay of *'Myſcovy; am enterprizing 
and glorious Prince; vel aflifted and ſupported by 
dis Neigen bctps, che Nertkem Powers, who to- 
gether are Maſters" of the beſt Seldiery in the 
World, would nöt find it impolſible to mateh an 
Army of 36000, Foot and 1860 Horſe, in Spite 
of waſte” and uthoſpitable Deſarts, even to attack 
the Chineſe Empire; who, notwithſtanding their 
infinite Numbers, pretended Poliey and great 
Skill in War, would fink in the Operation: And 
ſuch an Army of diſciplin'd Eureptam Soldiers, 
would beat all the Forces of that vaſt Empire, with 
the ſame (or greater) Eaſe, as Alexander with 
z0000 Macedumanr deſtroy'd the Army of Darins, 
which conſiſted of 880000 Men. 2 
And let no Man ridicule this Project, on Ac- 
count of the March which I know they will call 
zooo Miles and more: While there is no Obſtru- 
tion, but the Length of the Way, it is not ſo 
difficult as ſome may imagine; tis far from im- 
poſſible, to furniſh ſufficient Proviſions for the 
March, which is indeed the only Diffeulty that 
carries any Terror in ii.. 
Such a Prince as the Czar of Muſcovy eannot 
want the Aſſiſtance of innumerable' Hands, for the 
Amaſſing or Carriage for conveying to proper Ma- 
gazines, ſufficient Stores of Proviſiens, for the 
maintaining a ſelect choſen Body of Men to march 
over the Defarrs; for in the grand March, no 
uſeleſs Mouths ſhould be found to feed: e 
Why then ſhould not the Chriſtian Princes think 
it a Deed of Compaſſion to the Souls of Men, as 
well as an humble Agency to the Work of _ 
1 bag — 
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© dence, and toi the Fulfilling the owiles of their 

Saviour, / moderate, Wege HRT in them Iyes, 
a bloodleſs Conqueſt, to reduce. ths, whole World 

do the Goyernment of | Chriſtian Power, and ſo 
plant the Name e Chriſt Jeſus 
among the Heathens.and Mahometans ? 1 am not 
ſuppoling, xhat they: can plant real Religion in 

this mamer ; the Buſineſs of Power, is, 10 open 


- 


the Way to the Goſpel of Peace, the Servants of WW I. 
the King of the Earth are to fight, that the Ser · ¶ they 
vants of the King of Heaven may preach. lar D 
Leet but an open Door be made for the preach-M amon 
ing of the Word of God, and the Miniſters of of Ct 
Chriſt be admitted, if they do not ſpread Chriſti- WM riance 

Devil 


an Knowledge over 7 Face of the Eart „ the 
Fault will be. their's. Let but the military Power M call ſo 
reduce. thę Ragan World, and baniſh the Devil and Devil 
Mahomet from the Face ol the Earth, the Know- Fury; 1 
. ledgesf God be diligently ſpread, the Word of God I ire & 
duly; preach'd, .and the People. meckly and faith- BW Wit 
fully inſtructed in the Chriſtian, Religion; the M tween 
World would. ſoon. receive the Truth, and the M North 
Knowledge of divine Things would be the Study MM often | 
and Delight of Mankind. Flame 
I know, ſome nice and difficult People would Wir 
object here, how are the preſent Body of Chriſti WM ſacres, 
Aus, ds jou call them, qualified to convert the Pa- ¶ which 
gan and Mahometan World, when they are not Chriſti 
able to ſettle, the main Point, viz. What the Chri- WM Chriſti 
ſtian Religion is, Or, what they would convert M by Blo. 
them to? That Chriſtianity is ſubdivided into 19 ans juf 


many Parts, and particular Principles, the People 0 WM Opinic 
divided in their Opinion; and that which is ſtil BM Brethre 
worſe, there is ſo little Charity among the ſeveridl But 
Sorts, that ſome of them would rather ſide with WM ſhoy1g | 
Malumet againſt their Neighbours, than aſſiſt to pro- ¶ tous ay, 
pagate that particular Doctrine in Religion, which ¶ ter to 


they 


2330 
they condemn. Thus the Members of the Prote- 
ſtant Faith would make it a Point of Principle, 
not to ſupporr or propagate the Intereſt of Popery 
in ſueh a Conqueſt as this: And; again, the Ca- 
tholicks would: as much make it a Duty on 
them to root out. Hereſy, ſo. they call the Prote- 
ſtant Doctrine, as they would to root out Paganiſm 
and the Worſhip of Devils. 
IL would not anſwer for ſome Proteſtants, that 
they would not be of the ſame Mind as to particu- 
lar Diviſions among Proteſtants: The Difference 
among ſome Opinions is ſuch, and their Want 
of Charity one to another, ſets them at ſuch Va- 
riance, that if they do nor cenſure one another for 
Devil- Worſhippers, yet we know they frequently 
call ſome of the oppoſite Principles, Doctrines of 
Devils; and perſecute one another with as much 
Fury, as ever the Heathen perſecuted the Primi- 
tire Churches. / ::: % 5:17] F 
Witneſs: the Violences which have reign'd be- 
tween the Epiſcopal and Presbyterian Patt: es, in the 
North of Ireland; and in Scotland, which has (0 
often broken out into a Flame of War, and that 
Flame been always quench'd with. Blood. 4 
Witneſs the frequent Perſecutions, Wars, Maſ- 
lacres, and other cruel and unnatural Doings, 
which have been in theſe Parts of the World among 
Chriſtians, the Effect of a-miſtaken.Zeal for the 
Chriſtian Religion; which as it was; not planted 
by Blood and Violence, ſo much deſs can Chriſti- 
ans juſtify the Endeavours to erect this or that 
Opinion in it, by the Ruine. and, Blood of their 
Brethren, ©9123 « > 311 1 7 | 
But this is far from being a Reaſon, why we 
ſhould not think it our Duty to ſubdue the barba- 
tous and idolatrous Nations of the World; in Or- 
der to ſuppreſs the Worſhipping the Devil, who 


tag} 
is the Enemy not only of God, and of all true Re- 
ligion in the World, but ho is the great Deſtroy- Er 
er and Enemy of Mank ind, and of his future or br 
preſent Felicity; and whoſe Buſineſs is always to 8 
the utmoſt of his Power to involve and retain them ma 


either in Ignorance, or in Error. tov 
I diſtinguiſh between forcing Religion upon Re 
People, or forcing them to entertain this or that pir 
Opinion ot Religion; I fay, I diſtinguiſh between rec 
that, and opening the Door for Religion to come reit 
among them: The former is a Violence indeed, abc 
inconliftent with the Nature of Religion it felt, tha 
whole Energy prevails and forces its Way into the Fec 
Minds of Men, by another Sort of Power; Where - Ma 
as the latter is removing a Force-unjuſtly put al. dy. 
ready upon the Minds of Men by the Artifice of d 
the Devil, to keep the Chriſtian Religion out of was 
the World; ſo that indeed I propoſe a War not P90 
with Men, but with the Devil; a War to depoſe Juſt 
| Sathar's infernal Tyranny in the World, and. ſc: on f 
open the Doors to Religion, that it may enter it MW the 
Men will receive it; if they will not receive it, was 
be that to themſel ves. Thi! 
A Word; to unchain the Wills of Men, ſet WM fince 
their Inclinations free, that their Reaſon may be — 5 
then 


at Liberty to influence their Underſtandings, and 
that they may have the Faith of Chriſt preach d 41d t 
to them; whether they will hear or forbear, I ſay; Ti 
as above, is no Part of the Queſtion, let the Chri- MW ſigus, 
ſtian Doctrine and its ſpiricual Enemies alone to Men, 
ſtruggle about that: I am for dealing with the Nori 
Temporalities of the Devil, and depoſing that hut Knoy 
man Power which is armed in the Behalt ot obſti- W Mayr 
nate Ignorance, and reſolute to keep out the Light Europ 
of Religion from the Mind. 5 | 


I think quence 
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I think this is a lawful and juſt War, and in the 
End, kind both to them and their Poſterity : Letme 
bring the Caſe home to ourſelves, Ne 
Suppoſe neither Julius Cefar or any of the Fad 
man Generals or Emperors, had caſt their Eyes 
towards Britain tor ſome Ages, or tillthe Chriſtian 
Religion had ſpread over the whole Roman, Em- 
pire. Tis true, the Pritains might at laſt, have 
received the Chriſtian Faith in common with the 
reſt of the Northern World; but they had yet layn 
above 300 Years longer in Ignorance and Paganiſm, 
than they did; and ſome hundred thouſands of 
People, who prov'd zealous Chriſtians, nay even 
Martyrs for the Chriſtian Doctrine, would have 
dy'd in the profeſs d Paganiſm of the Britains. 
Now *tis evident, the Invaſion: of the Romans 
was an unjuſt, bloody, a Aſſault upon the 
poor Britains, againſt all Right and Property, againſt 
Juſtice and Neighbeurhood, and meerly carry d 
on for Conqueſt and Dominion. Nor indeed had 
the Romans any juſt Pretence of War; yet God 
was pleaſed to make this Violence be the kindeſt 
Thing that could have befallen the Britiſh Nation, 
ſince it brought in the Knowledge of God among 
the Britains, and was a Means of reducing a hea- 
then and barbarous Nation to the Faith of Chriſt, 
and to embrace the Meſſias. 110 
Thus Heaven ferves it ſelf of Mens worſt De- 
ſigns, and the Avarice, Ambition, and Rage of 
Men, have been made Uſe of to bring to paſs the 
glorious Ends of Providence, without the leaſt 
Knowledge or Deſign of the Actors: Why then 
may not the great Undertakings of the Princes of 
Europe, if they could be brought to aft in Concert, with 
a good Deſign to bring all the World, to open their 
Doors to the Chriſtian Religion, and by Conſe- 
quence their Ears? I ſay, why may not ſuch an 
Attempt 


ling Men to come in; that is to ſay, one Sort of 


and perſecuting the People for not believing in 


any Chriſtian Foundation, puniſh or perſecute the 
Man for not exerciſing that which God had not 


or that partieular Profeſſion of the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion, is to me impious and unchriſtian. 


r 
Attempt be bleſſed from Heaven with ſo much 
Succeſs, atleaſt as to make Way for bringing in | 
nominal Chriſtianity among the Nations? For as = 
to obliging the People to be of this or that Opini- F 
on afterward, that is another Cale.” n 8 
There is a great Pother made in the World a- 1 
mong the ſeveral Denominations of Chriſtians 
about Coertion, erecting a Church, and compel- 


Chriſtians perſecuting another Sort of Chriſtians, 
to make them worſhip Chriſt their Way, as it 
Chriſt had no Sheep but one Fold. 
I diſtinguiſh much between uſing Force to re- 
duce Heathens and Savages to Chtiſtianity, and 
uſing Force to reduce thoſe that are already Chri- 
ſtians, to be of this or that Opinion; I will not 
ſay but a War might be very juſt, and the Cauſe 
be righteous, to reduce the Worſhippers of the Pa- 
gods of Iudia, to the Knowledge and Obedience 
of Chriſtianity, when it would be a horrible In- 
juſtice to commence a like War, to reduce even 
a Popiſh Nation to be Proteſtant. 

But my propos'd War does not reach ſo far as 
that neither; for tho I would have a Nation of Pa- 
gans conquer d, that their Idols and Temples 
might be deſtroy'd, and their Idol Worſhip be 
aboliſh'd; yet 1 would be very far from puniſhing 


Chriſt : For it we believe that Faith, as the Scrip- 
tute ſays is the Gift of God, How can we upon 


given him. | 1 D 23 FOR ES 
Hence, compelling Men to conform to this 
Partic 
ties ; 


And 


: 

And fhall I ſpeak a Word here of the unhap- 
y Cuſtom among Chriſtians, of reviling one 
another with Words, on Account of differing O- 
pinions in Religion: It was a Part of Apocryphal 
Scripture, taken from one of the traditional Say- 
ings of the Rabbies, Thou ſhalt not mock at the 
Gods of the Heathens: But Ribaldry, Satyr, and 
Sarcaſms, are the Uſage we give one another 
every Day on the Subjetr of Religion; as if Slan- - 
der and the Severities of the Tongue, were not the 
worſt kind of Violence in Matters of the Chri- 
ſtian Religion. 33 

In a Word, I muſt acknowledge, if I am to 
ſpeak of Reproach in general, I know no worſe 
Perſecution than that of the Tongue; Solomon 
ſays, There are that ſpeak, like the piercing of a Sword ; 
and King David was ſo ſenſible of the Bitterneſs 
of the Tongue, that he is full of Exclamations 
upon the Subje&; among the reſt, he ſays-of his 
Enemies, They have compaſſed me about with Words 
of Hatred. He cloathed himſelf with Curfing like as 
with his Garment, Pſalm cix. 3, 18. | 

It is indeed remote from the Subject I am upon, 
to talk of this kind of uncharitable Dealing, but 
as juſt Obſervations are never out of Seaſon, it 
may have its Uſes : Let no Man flight the Hint, 
tho it were meant of Religion only, for that indeed 
is my preſent Subject; there is doubtleſs as ſevere 
a Perſecution by the Tongue, as that of Fire and 
Faggot, and ſome think 'tis as hard to be born. 

I have never met with ſo much of this any 
where in all my Travels as in England, where the 
Mouths ot the ſeveral Se&s and Opinions are ſo 
eſtectually open againſt one another, that albeit 
common Charity commands us to talk the beſt of 
particular Perſons in their Failings and Infirmi- 
ties; yet here, cenſuring, condemn:ng and re- 

proaching 
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the ſame Terms with a Penitent, as God himſelf 
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proaching one another on Account of Opinions, 


is carried on with ſuch a Guſt, that lets every one 
ke nothing but Death and Deſtruction can follow 


and no Reconciliation can be expected. 


I have liv'd to ſee Men of the beſt Light be 
miſtaken, as well in Party as in Principles, as well 
in Politicks as in Religion; and find not only Oc- 
caſion, but, even a Neceſſity to change Hands or 
Sades in both; I have ſeen them ſometimes run in- 
to contrary Extremes, beyond their firſt Inten- 
tiou, and even without Deſign : Nay, in thoſe un- 
happy Changes, I have ſeen them driven into 
Lengths they never deſigned, by the fiery Re- 
ſentment of thoſe whom they feem'd to have 
left, and whom they differ'd from ; I have lived to 
ſee thoſe Men acknowledge even publickly and 
openly, they were wrong and miſtaken, and ex- 


preſs their Regret for being milled very ſincerely ; | 


but I cannot ſay, I have liv'd to fee the People, 
they have defir'd to return to, forgive or receive 
them: Perhaps, the Ape I have lived in, has not 
been a proper Seaſon for Charity, I hope Futurity 
will be furniſh'd with better Chriſtians, or per- 
haps tis appointed ſo, to illuſtrate the di vine Mer- 
cy, and let Mankind fee, that they are the only 


Creatures that never forgive. I have ſeen a Man 


in the Caſe I ſpeak of, offer the moſt. ſincere Ac- 
knowledgments of his having been miftaken, and 
this vot in Matters eflential either to the Perſon's 
Morals or Chriſtianity, but only in Matters of 
Party, and with the moſt moving Expreſſions, de- 
ſire his old Friends to forgive what has been 
paſs'd.; and have ſeen their Return, be mocking 
him with what they called a Baſeneſs of Spirit, 


and a mean Submiſſion: I have ſeen him expoſtu- 


tate with them, why they ſhould not act upon 


noc 
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not only preſcribed, but yields to; and have ſeen 
them in Return, tell him, God might targive him 
if he pleaſed, but they would never; and then ex- 
poſe all thoſe Offers to the fitſt Comer in Banter 
and Ridicule: But take me right too, I have ſeen 


at the ſame Time, that to wiſer Men it has been 


always thought to be an expoling themſelyes, and 
an Honour to the Perſon. -— 11 1151 

I ſpeak this #00 feelingly, and therefore ſay no 
more; there is a Way by Patience, to conquer 
even the univerſal Contempt of Mankind; and 
though two Drams of that Drug be a Vomit 
for a Dog, it is in my Experience the only Me- 


thod ; there is a ſecret Peace in it, and in Time 


the Rage of Men will abate, a conſtant ſteady 
adhering to Vertue and Honeſty, and ſne wing the 
World, that whatever Miſtakes he might be led 
into, ſuppoſing them to be Miſtakes, that yet the 
main Intention and Deſign of his Life, was ſin- 
cere and upright ; he that governs the Actions of 
Men by an unbiaſs'd Hand, will neyer ſuffer 
ſuch a Man to ſink under the Weight of univerſal 
Prejudice and Clamour., © © 

I Rozxinso0n CRVUSO grown old in Affli- 
ction, born down by Calumny and Reproach, but 
ſupported from within, holdly preſcribe this Re- 
medy againſt univerſal Clamours and Contempt of 
Mankind ; Patience, a ſteady Life of Vertue' and 
Sobriety, and a comforting Dependance on the 
Juſtice of Providence, will e laſt reſtore the 
Patient to the Opinion of his Friends, and:juſtity 
bim in the Face of his Enemies; and in the mean 


time; will ſupport him comfortably, in deſpiſing 


thoſe who want Manners and Charity, and leave 
them to be curſed from Heaven with their own 
Paſſions and Rage. 1 


% 
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This very Thought made me long ago claim 
a kind of Property in ſome old Lines of 
the famous George Withers Elq; made in Priſon 
in the Tower; he was a poetical Gentleman, who 
had in the Time of the Civil Wars in England, 
been unhappy in changing of Sides too often, and 
and had been put into the Tower by every Side in 
their Turn; once by the King, once by the Par- 
liament, once by the Army, then by the Rump, 
and at laſt again, I think, by General Monk ; in 
a Word, what ever Side got up, he had the Diſ- 
aſter to be down, the Lines are thus : 


The World and 1 may well agree, 
as moſt that are offended ; 
Por I ſlight ber, and ſhe flights me, 
and there's our Quarrel ended, 
k. 28 IM 


Fr Service done and love expreſt, 
Tho very few regard it, 
© My Country owes me Bread at leaſt: 
But if I am debarr d it, 
Good Conſcience is a daily Feaft, 
and Sorrow never marr'd it. 


But this Article of verbal Perſecution, has 
hurried me from my Subject, which I muſt re- 
turn to. 
I have ſpoken of a Project for the Czar of Mu 
covy, worthy of a Monarch, who is Lord of ſo 
vaſt an extent of Country, as the R.ſſian Empire 
reaches to; which is in Effect as 1 have ſaid, 
much more than half Europe, and conſequently an 
eighth Part of the World. I have given m/ 


Thoughts how a War to open a Door for es 
55 | ri 


little © 
regard 
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Chriſtian Religion may be juſtifiable,and that it has 
not the leaſt Tin&ure of Perſecution in it : If the 
Chriſtian Princes of the World, who now ſpend 
their Force ſo much to an ill Purpoſe, in real Per- 
ſecution, would join in an univerſal War againſt 
Paganiſm and Devil-worſhip, the ſavage Part 
of Mankind would in one be brought to 
bow their Knees to the God of Truth, and would 
bleſs the Enterpriſe it ſelf in the End of it, as 
the beſt Thing that ever befel them: Nor could 
ſuch an Attempt fail of Succeſs, unleſs Heaven in 
Juſtice had determined to ſhut up the World lon- 
ger in Darkneſs, and the =. San their Abomina- 
tions was not yet full: But I may venture to ſay, 
there would* be much more Ground for ſuch 
Chriſtian Princes to hope and expe& the Con- 
currence of Heaven in ſuch an Undertaking, than 
in ſheathing their Swords in the Bowels of 
their Brethren, and making an Effuſion of Chri- 
{tian Blood upon every ſlight Pretence, as we ſee 
a been the Caſe in Europe for above thirty Years 
a | | 

I had intended to remark here, that as the 
Country poſſeſſed by Chriſtians is but a Spot of the 
Globe, compared to the Heathen, Pagan, and 
Mahometan World; ſo the Number of real Chri- 
ſtians among the Nations profeſſing the Chriſtian 
Name, is yet a more diſproportioned Part, a mere 
Triflle, and hardly to be compar d with the infi- 
nite Numbers of thoſe who tho they call themſelves 
Chriſtians, yet know as little of God and Reli- 
gion as can be imagin'd to be known, where the 
Word Chriſtian is ſpoken of, and neither ſeek or 
dclire to know more; in a Word, who know but 


little of God or Jeſus Chriſt, Heaven or Hell, and 


regard none of them, 
S 3 This 


Ws U r 

This is a large Field, and being througly ſearch*d 
into, Would I doubt not, reduce the real faithful 41 
Subjects of the Kingdom of Jeſus Chriſt, to a the 
much fewer Number than thoſe of Mabomet ; nay, ſe 
than thoſe of the Monarch of Germany; and make WW jud 
our Lord appear a weaker Prince, ſpeaking in the WW 749 
Senſe of Kingdoms, than many. of the King's of W ſtif 
the Earth. And if it be crue that the old King j 
of France ſhould ſay, That he had more loyal Sub- leſs 
5 than King Jeſus; Ido not know, but in the I this 

enſe his Moſt Chriſtian, Majeſty meant it, the 


Thing might be very true. #6 
But this Obſeryation ĩs ſomething out of my 
preſent Road, and merits to be ſpoken, of by itſelt. 
The Number of true Chriſtians will never be 
known on this Side the great Bar, where they 
mall be critically ſeparated. No political Arith- 
metick can make a Calculaticn of the Number 
of true Chriſtians, while they live blended with 
the falſe ones, ſince it is not only hard, but im- 
48 know them one from another in this 
or 


' 


We ſhall perhaps be ſurpriſed at the laſt Day, to 
ſee ſome People at the Right-hand of the righ- 
teous Judge, whom we have condemned with 
the utmoſt Zeal in our Opinions, while we were 

8 Contemporary with them in Life; for Charit), 

as it is generally practiſed in this World, ard 

mix'd with our human Iafirmities, ſuch as Pride, 
Sclf-opinion, and Perſonal-prejudice, is ſtrangely 
miſ-guided, and makes us entertain Notions ot 
Things and of People, quite different from what 
they really deſerve; and there is hardly any Rule 
to preſcribe ourſelves, except it be of the Text, 
In Meekneſs, every one eſteeming other better thai 
themſelves, which by the Way, is difficulr d 


| But 
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But though we ſhall thus ſee at the great 44- 

dit, a Tranſpoſition of Perſons from the Station 

they held in our Charity, we ſha!l only thereby 

ſee that our Judgment was wrong; that God 

judgeth not as Man judgeth, and that we too 

raſhly condemn, whom he has thought fit to ju- 
ſtify and accept. . 

Let then the Number of Chriſtians be more or 
leſs, as he that makes them Chriſtians determines, 
this is not for us to enter into, and this brings 
me back to what I ſaid before, that though we 
cannot make Chriſtians, we both can and may, and 
indeed ought to open the Door to Chriſtianity, 
that the Preaching of God's Word, which is the 
ordinary Means ot bringing Mankind to the Know- 
ledge of Religion, may be ſpread over the whole 
World. Mo = 

With what Vigour do we conſult, and how do 
the labouring Heads of the World club together 
to form Projects, and to raife Subſcriptions to 
extend the general Commerce of Nations in- 
to every Corner of the World: But twould 
paſs for a Bubb.c of all Bubbles, and a Whimſy 

chat none would engage in, if ten Millions ſhould 
de asked to be ſubſcribed, for ſending a ſtrong 
Flect and Army to conquer Heatheniſm and Ido- 
» Wl latry, and protect a Miſſion of Chriſtians, to be 
| Wl cmploy'd in Preaching the Goſpel to the poor 
» Wl Heathens, ſay it were on the Coaſt of Cormandel, 
the Iſland of Ceylan and Country of Malabar, or 
any of the Dominions of the Great Mogul, and 
yer ſych an Attempt would not only be juſt, but 
intinitely advantageous to the People who ſhould 
undertake it, and to the People of the Country, 
on whom the Operation ſhould be wrought. 

In the occaſional Diſcourſes I had on this 
dubject, in Converſation with Men of good Judg- 

4 ment 
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ment and Principles, I have been often ask'd 
in what Manner I would propoſe to carry on ſuch 
2 Conqueſt as I ſpeak *1 and how it ſhould an- 
{wer the End; and that I may not be ſuppoſed to 
ſuggeſt a Thing impracticable in itſelf or for 
which no rational Scheme might be propoſed; I 
ſhall make a brief Eſſay, at the Manner, in which 
the Conqueſt I ſpeak of ſhould be, or ought to be 
carried on; and if it be conſidered ſeriouſly, the 
Difficulties and perhaps all the reaſonable Ob- 


jections might vaniſh in an Inſtant, I will there- 


fore firſt, for the Purpoſe only, ſuppoſe that an At- 
rempt was made by a Chriſtian Nation, to con- 
quer and ſubdue ſome Heathen or Mahometan Peo- 
ple at a Diſtance from them, place the Conqueſt 
where, and among whom we will: For Example, 
Suppoſe it was the great Ifland of Madagaſcar, or 
that of Ceylon, Borneo in the Indies, or thoſe of 
apan, or any other where you pleaſe. 

I would firſt ſuppoſe, the Place to be infinite 
ly populous as any of thoſe-Countries, though 
they are Iſlands, are ſaid to be; and becauſe the 
Japonneſe are ſaid to be a moſt ſenſible ſagacious 
People, under excellent Forms of Government, 
and capable more than ordinarily ot receiving 
Impreſſions, ſupported by the Argument and Ex- 
ample of a vertuous and religious Conqueror. 

or this Purpoſe you muſt grant me, that the 
Iſland or Iſlands of Japan were in a Situation 
proper for the undertaking, and that a powerful 
European Army being landed upon them, had in a 
great Battle or in divers Battles, over-thrown 
all their Military Force, and had entirely fe- 


duced the whole Nation to their Power: As to 


go back to Examples, the Venetiant had done by 
the Turks in the Morea in a former War, or 3s 
the Turks did in the Iſles of Candia, Cyprus, * 

the 


thi 


7; 
the like. The ſhort Scheme for eſtabliſhing the 
Government in thoſe Countries ſhould be this 


Firſt, As the War is pointed chiefly a- 
gainſt the Kingdom of the Devil, in 
behalf of the Chriſtian Worſhip, ſo 
no Quarter ſhould be given to Satan's 
Adminiſtration ; and as nothing elſe 
ſhould willingly be treated with Vio- 
lence; ſo indeed no Part of the De- 
vils OE-onomy ſhould have any Fa- 
vour, but all the Idols ſhould imme- 
diately be deſtroyed, and publickly 
burnt, -all the Pagods and Temples 
burnt, and the very Face and Form 
of Paganiſm and the Worſhip attend- 
ing it, be utterly defaced and de- 
ſtroyed. 


Secondly, The Prieſts and dedicated Per- 
| | ſons of every kind, by whatſoever 


Names or Titles know'1 or diſtin- A | 
| guiſhed, ſhould be at le ſt removed, Fl | 
if not deſtroyed. = | 1 | 
| Thirdly, All the Exerciſe of profane and | al 

idolatrous Rites, Cereraonies, Wor- 1 
0 ſhip, Feſtivals, and Ci ſtoms, ſhould 1 
! be aboliſhed entirely, ſo as by Time h 10 
| to be forgotten, and clean wiped out bf 
a of the Minds, as well as out of the 
j Practice of the People. 

0 This is all the Coertion I propoſe, and leſs than 
(his cannot be propoſed, becauſe though we may 
not by Arms and Force compel*Men to be reli- f 


dl gious, becauſe if we do, we cannot make them 
0 waa lincere, 


| or 
ſincere, and ſo by Perſecution we only create Hy- 
pocrites; yet J inſiſt that we may by Force, 
and that with. the greateſt Juſtice poſſible, ſup- 
preſs Paganiſm, and the Worſhip of God's Enemy 
the Devil, and baniſh it our of the World ; nay, 
that we ought to do it to the utmaſt of our Power: 
But I return to the Conqueſt. © -. 
The Country being thus entirely reduced under 
Chriſtian Government, the Inhabitants if they 
ſubmit quietly, ought to be uſed with Humanity 
and Juſtice; no Cruelty, no Rigour; they ſhould 
ſuffer no Oppreſſion, Injury, or Injuſtice, that 
they may not receiye evil Impreſſions of the Peo- 
ple that are come among them; leſt entertaining an 
Abhorrence of Chriſtians, from their evil Conduct, 
Cruelty, and Injuſtice, they ſhould entertain an Ab- 
horrence of the Chriſtian Religion for their Sakes; 
as the poor Wretches the Iadians in America, who 
when they were talked to of the Future State, 
the Reſurrection of the Dead, Eternal Felicity in 
Heaven, and the like, enquir d where the Spaniards 
went atter Death, and if any of them went to 
Heaven? and being anſwered in the Affirmative, 
ſhook their Heads, and deſired they might go to 
Hell then, for that they were afraid to think of 
being in Heaven, if the Spaniards were there. 
A juſt and generous Behaviour to the Native“, 
or at leaſt to ſuch of them as ſhould ſhow them- 
ſelves willing to ſubmit, would certainly engage 
them in their Intereſt, and accordingly would in 
a little while bring them to embrace that Truth, 
which dictated ſuch juſt Principles to thoſe who 
eſpouſed it. | 

Thus Prejudices being removed, the Way to In- 
ſtruction would be made the more plain, and then 
u ould be the Time for Goſpel-Labourers to enter 


upoa the Harveſt ; Miniſters ſhould be inſtructed 
| | to 
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to teach them our Language, to exhort them to 
ſeek the Bleſſings of Religion and of the true 
God, and ſo gradually to introduce right Prin- 
ples among them at their own Requeſt. 2 

From hence they ſhould proceed, to teach all 
the young Children the Language ſpoken by them, 
who would then be their Benefactors, rather than 
Conquerors, and a few Years wearing the old Ge- 
neration out, the Poſterity of them, and of theit 
Conquerors, would be all one Nation. 

In Caſe any rejected the Inſtruction of religious 
Men, and adher'd obſtinately to his Idolatry, and 
would not be reclaimed by gentle and chriſtian U- 
lage, ſuitable Methods are to be taken with ſuch, 
that they might not make a religious Faction in the 
Country, and gain others to ſide with them, in 
order to recover their Liberty, as they might call it 
to ſerve their own Gods, that i; to ſay Idols; for 
it muſt be for ever as juſt, not to permit them to go 
back to Idolatry by Force, as it was to pull 
them from it by Force. 

By this kind of Conqueſt, the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion would be molt effectually propagated among 
innumerable Nations of Savages and Idola- 
ters, and as many People be brought to worſhip 
the true God, as may be ſaid to do it at this Time 
in the whole Chriſtian World. 

This is my Cruiſado, and it would be a War as 
| WH juſtifiable on many Accounts, as any that was ever 
| WI wcerraken in the World, a War that would bring 
Eternal Honour to the Conquerors, and anEternal 
Bleſſing to the People conquer'd. 

It were eaſy now to cut out Enterpriſes of this 
Nature for other of the Princes of the World than 
the Czar of Myſcovy ; and I could lay very ratio- 
nal Schemes for ſuch Undertakings, and the 
dehemes that could, if througly purſued _ 

| ail 
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fail of Succeſs : For Example, An Expedition 
againſt the Moors of Africa, by the French, Spaniſ 


and Zalian Princes, who daily ſuffer ſo much by 


them, and the laſt of whom are at perpetual War 
with them; how eaſy would it be to thoſe 
Powers to join in a Chriſtian Confederacy, to 
plant the Chriſtian Religion again in the Numi- 
dian and Mauritanian Kingdoms; where was once 
the famous Church of Carthage, and from whence 
Thouſands of Chriſtians have gone to Heaven; 
the Harveſt of the primitive urs of St. )- 
prian, Tertullian, and many more, whoſe Poſte- 
rity now bow their Knees to that lateſt and worſt 
of all Impoſtors, Mahomer. Hp 
But unchriſtian Strife was always a Bar again: 
the Fropagatipn, of Chriſtian Religion, and unna- 
tural Wars carried on among the Nations 'I ſpeak 
of, are made ſo much the Buſineſs of the Chriſtian 
World, that I do not expect in our Time, to (cc 
the Advantages taken hold of, that the Nature of 
the Thing offers: But I am perſuaded, and leave it 
upon Record as my ſettled Opinion, that ore 
Time or other, the Chriſtian Powers of Europe, 
ſhall be inſpired from Heaven for ſuch a Work, 
and then the Eaſineſs of ſubduing the Kingdom ot 
Africa to the Chriſti:n Power, ſhall ſhame the Ge- 
nerations paſt, who had the Opportunity ſo often 
in their Hands, but made no Uſe of it. 
Miete, In this Part of the Subject I am upon, | 
muſt acknowledge there is a double Argument 
for a War: 1. In Point of the interfering Intereſts, 
Europe ought to take Poſſeſſion of thoſe Shoars, 
without which it is manifeſt her Commerce is not 
ſecured ; and indeed, while that Part of Afric 
bordering on the Sea, is in the Hands of Robbers, 
Pyrates cannot be ſecut'd: Now, this is a Point 
ot undiſputed Right, for a War-Trade _ the 
. ro- 
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Protection of the Powers to whom it belongs, and 
we make no Scruple to make War upon one ano- 
ther, for the Protection of our Trade, and it is 
allowed to be a good Reaſon why we ſhould do 
ſo. Why then is it not a Reaſon to make 
War upon Thieves and Robbers? If one Nation 
rakes the Ships belonging to another, we imme- 
diately reclaim the Prize from the Captors, and 
require of the Prince, that Juſtice be done againſt 
the Aggreſſor, who is a Breaker of the Peace; 
and it this is refuſed; we make War. | 

But ſhall we do thus to Chriſtians, and ſeruple 
to make an univerſal War for the rooting out a 
Race of Pyrates and Rovers who live by Rapin, 
and are continually employed like the Lions and 
Tygers of their own Lybia in devouring their 
Neighbours : This, I ſay, makes ſuch a War not 
only juſt on a religious Account, but both juſt 
wy neceſſary upon a civil Account. 

The War then being thus proved to be juſt on 
other Accounts, why. ſhould not 2. The Extir- 
pation of Idolatry, Paganiſm, and Devil- Worſhip, 
be the Conſequence of the Victory. If God be 
allow'd to be the Giver of Victory, how can it 
be anſwered to him, that the Victory ſhould not 
be made Uſe of, for the Intereſt and Glory of 
the. God of War, from whom it proceeds? But 
theſe Things are not to be offered to the World, 
till higher Principles work in the Minds of Men, 
in their making War and Peace, than yet ſeems to 
take up their Minds. 

I was tempted upon this Occaſion, to make an 
Excurſion here, upon the Subject of the very 
light Occaſions, Princes and Powers, States and 
Stareſmen make uſe of, for the engaging in War 
and Blood one againſt another; one for being ill 
latisfied with the other, and another for W 

| e 


. [0] .- 
the Ballance of Power; this for nothing at all, 
and that for ſomething next to nothing; and how 
little Concern the Blood that is neceſſarily ſpilt 
in theſe Wars produces among them: But this is 
not a Caſe that will ſo well bear, to be entred 

upon in a publick Manner at this Time. . 

All I can add is, I doubt, no ſuch Zeal for the 
Chriſtian Religion, will be found in our Days, or 
perhaps in any Age of the World, till Heaven beats 
the Drums itſelf,and the glorious Legions from above 
come down on Purpoſe to propagate the Work, and 
to reduce the whole World to the Obedience of 
King Jeſus; a Time which ſome tell us is not far 
off: But of which I heard nothing in all my Travels 

and Illuminations, 0 not one Mord. 
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no ſo wht, bot hereafter, muſt certainiy n 
worth our while to enquire after hermſ. 
believe the main Interruptions "which ike 
been given to theſe Enquiries, and oy — the 
Reaſon why thoſe hor 1 
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The Locality of Heaven or Hell is no Part of 
my Search; there is doubtleſs a Place reſery'd 


for ceeprign of pur Souls a 3 as 
the 2 e Beipg fof materjal SubRgnces, 
fo there muſt be a Place; if we afe to BE, we 


mult have a where; the Scripture ſupports Rea- 
fon in it, Juda is gene to his Place, Dives in 
Hell lift up his Eyes, and ſaw Lazarm in Abra- 
bam's Boſom; the Locality of Bliſs and Miſery 


o 


ems cob polttipely aſſerted in both Cafes. 
bee is not ſo ien i othe 2 
as of the Place; it is not ſo eaſy to enquire into 
the World of Spirits, as it is evident that there 
are ſuch Spitits, and ſuch a World j Ve find the 
Eotality. of it is natural, but who the Inhabitants 
are, is a Search af ſtill a ſublimer Natre, liable 
to more Exception, encumber d with mote Dif- 
ficulties, and expoſed to much mare Uncertainty.” 
I ſbatkendeavour:to- clear up as much of it as: 
Loan, and intimate moſt: willingly, how much 1 
re3oyce! in the Expectation, that ſome other En- 
quirers may gol farther; till at laſt, all that Pro- 
vadence' has thought ſit ta diſcover: of that Part 
may be perſcctty Enn... 
mei 910: ie en e ln e £00 
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"The Diſcoveries in 1 Scrip ture. which ad 
to this, ate innumerable ; but the politive Decla- 
ration of it ſeems to be fecha, d. When dur Sa- 
viour walking on the Sea 4r hted his Dilciples, 
wy log cried out, hat do we find tgrrify'd 

ruly, they thought they had ſeen. a Spi- 
5 One would have thought ſuch Men as they, 
who had the Viſion of God manifeſt in the Haß, 
ſhould not have been ſo much ſurpriz d, if they 
had ſeen a Spirit, that is to ſay, /eer an Apparition 3 
for to ſee a Spirit, ſeems to be an Allulion, not 
an Expreſſion to be us d. literally, a Spirit being 
not viſible by the Wie of human Sight. 

But what if it had been à Spirit? af i it had 
been 4 0 what had they to fear? And 
if a * d crying o] 
ſiſted dee > en Peop g Cty, out in ſu ; 
it is eithet for H 1b and hen they cry to others; 
or for Mercy, and then they cry. to the piect. 
of their Terror to ſpate them. Either Way it 
was eithet the fooliſheſt, den the wickedeſt; Thing 
that erer was done by ave Menon as the, 
Apoſtles; for if it was a 1 89015 irit, as e 
they had no Need to cry Why — if it was a ba 
one, who, did they cry 17 For tis evident they 
did not pray co 8 1 5 Fee and ow 
ſelves, * as. Was afterw 0 bhy — but 277. 
cried out, that is to lay. t ef FE Sib cried ont for 
7 which was great Nonl: 720 call to Man 

r Help againſt the Devil z or. the y cried to the 
Spirit they ſaw, , that. it might — hurt them, 
which was, in ſtiort, hither Jels, or money than 
praying to "the Devil. 

This put me in Mind of. the poor Savages. in 
many of the tries of Ameriga and Africa, who 
al) inſtructed by their Fear, that is to ſay, by 
err Nature, worſhip the Devil, that he may not 

butt them. A2 Here 
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Here L muſt digreſs a little, and make-a-Tran- 
ſition. from the Story of a. Spirit, to the ſtrange 
Abfurdities of Mens Notions at that Time ; and 
particularly, dt thoſe upon whom the firſt Im- 
preſſions of Chriſt's Preachings were ' wrought, 
and if it be look d narrowly into, one cannot but 
wonder what ſtrange ignorant People, even the 
Diſciples themſelves were, at firſt; and indeed 
theit Ignorance continued a great while, even 
to after the Death of 'Chriſt himſelf; witneſs rhe 
foolifh Talk of the two Diſciples going to Emazs. 
It is true / they were wiſer" afterwards when they 
were” better taught; but the Scriprure is full of 
the Diſcoveries ot their Tgnorance ; as in the No- 
tions of fitting at his Right-hand and his Left, in 
is Kingdom, ask'd for by Zebeuess Children; no 
doubt but the good Woman their Mother thought 
one of her Sons ſhould be Eord Treaſurer there, 


from Heaven; r n to deliver them 
gutl f the Hands of tlie Devil, on their ſuppoſing 
it, as above; to be A Viſion from Hell. 
But I'come-to the Subject. It is evident that 
the Notion of Spirits, and their intetmeddling 
with the Affairs of Men; and even of their ap- 
ßeating tõ Men; Þtevail'd fo uni verſally in thoſe 
Ages of the World, that even God's own People, 
. o cke inſtructed tom himſelf,” beligy'd * 
of (ail 1 2: SINE DI! "AE IL ebb no 
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nor is there hy Thing in all the Old Teſtament 
Inſtitution, to contradif it, tho many Things 
to confirm it; ſuch particularly, as the Law, 
againſt what is call'd 4 Kumi Spirit, WHich 
was, eſteem d no better gr worſe: than à cone. 
ſing with the Devil, that is to ſay, with foms 
of the evil Spitits of the World I ſpeak of. 
The Witch of Endor, and the Stoty of an Ap- 
parition of an old Man perſonating Samuel, which 
is ſo Plainly aſſerted in Scriptute, and which the 
learned Oppoſets of theſe Notions have ſpent ſo 
much weak Pains to diſturb our Imagmations 
about, yet aſſure us, that ſuch Apparitions at 
not inconſiſtent with Nature, or with Religion; 
nay, the Scripture allows this Woman to Pau waw, 
— the Indians rr _— _ conjure for 
the raiſing this Spectre, and when it is come, al- 
lows it 19 ſpeak a great proplietick Truth, fore · 
telling the King in all its terrible Particulars what 
was to happen to him, and what did befal him 
the very next Day 9D 
Either this Appearance muſt be a good Spirit, 
or a bad; if it was à good Spirit, it was an 
Angel, as it is expreſs'd in another Place of the 
Apoſtle Peter, when he knock'd at the l 
people's Door in Jeraſalem, Acts xii. y. and then it 
ſupports my Opinion of the Spirits unembodied 
converſing with, and taking Care of the Spirits 
enbodief, H ir wits ant evi Spirit, then they" 
muſt grant God to be making a Prophet of the 
Devil, and making him perſonate Samuel to foretel 
Things to come; permitting Sathan to ſpeak in the 
firſt Perſon of God's own Prophet, indeed to 
preach the Juſtice of God's Dealing with Saul, for 
rejecting his Prophet Samuel; which in ſhort, is not 
3 little odd, putting the Spirit of God into the 
Aenne 43 "£3 » l Mouth : 
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paritions there, and eſp ally n I hap- 
F to be abroad by M FRE - 
er '2 


it here; how all my Blood run, or rather ftood ſtil, 
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Bone of Devil, 
he of Res u 


n I was — Ar 14. 
open: of ſtrange {Rex of my. * Ap- 


m Jook'd like 

Man on Hosea K; 2 
ſelf with it, that TIT 

fon #, od ag ant * that durſt not 

ac Feen at Wie en, it grey upon 45 50 

68 * Bearer at laſt, that I as firmly, believ'd 1 


Times real Shapes and Appearances, 
A 55 now: teally believe and am aſſut : 


'd, that it 
Was all 
But — ate | — TY ſe. 225 


far the Power of Imagination may go and ju dge 
for me whether 1 men d any more are Folly a 1 Sim- Li 
plicity than other Men might do, I'll 1 one ſome ſee: 
little Paſſages, which for à while We, me very litt 
great — — and every I or = 
me, whether they might not have luded in 

the like —— 2 —— well as I. left 

The firſt Caſe was, when I crept. into the dark 
Cave in the Valley, where the old Goat lay juſt 
expiring, which, wherever it happen d, is a true 
Hiſtory, I aſſure you. 

When firſt I was ſtopp'd by the Noiſe of this 
poor dying Creature, you are to obſerve, that 
the Voice was not only like the Voice of a Man, 
bur even, articulate, only that I, could not form 
any Words from it; and what did that amount tv 
more or leſs than this, namely, that it ſpoke, . 
but only it was in 4 Language that I did not un- 
derſtand, If it was poſſible to deſcribe the Sur- 
priſe of my Spirits on that Occafion, I would do 
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child in my Veins ; — of Sweat 
ſat on my Forthead how my Joints; like 
zar's Knees, ſhook one againſt another; 
3 Gy Hair wor have lifted off wy Hat, 
if I had had one on my Head. 0. gel . 
But this is not all; Aber the . Noiſe / of the 
Creaturelwhich wus a faint © dying Kind of imper- 
tea Bleating; not uriuſtial, found 2 
lay; after this; he ſeteh d two or three deep: 
as lively; and as like human; as 1. is Polible to 
imagine, as I'have alfo-ſaidi t: 
Theſe wete ſo; many Confitarions-6f ay da 
prize, beſides the Sight of hig two glating Eyes, 
and parriod it up to the EHtteme of Fright and 
Amizemettt'; how: F'#fterwards- — yn this 
childifhs Beginning, and muſter d up Courage e- | 
nough 40-g0- into the Place With a Fivcbband for 4 
Light and how I Was preſentiy ſatisfyid with 0 
ſeeing ine Creature whoſe Condition made all the 10 
little accidental Noiſes re, rational, 1 have 4 


alteãdy aid. n gion emp 3 

But I muſtuckobwictge; that this real Surprize 
left ſome Relicks ot Remains behind it, that did 
not wear quite off a great while; tho Iſtrug ggi'd hard 
with them : The Vapours that were tais d at firlt 
were never ſo laid, but that on every rrifling Oc- 
caſion they return d; and 1 ſaw, nay, I felt Ap- 
parit ions, as plainly and diſtinctiy as ever I felt 
er {aw any real Subſtance in my Life. 

The lite was the Caſe with me before chat, 
when I fitſt found the Print of a Man's Foot up- 
on the Sand, "by the Scafide on the North Fart ol 
the Iſland.” 

And thele; I fay, having ſeſt my Fancy, 2 ure 
peeviſh and wayward, I had frequently ſome Re- 
turns of theſe Vapours on differing Occalions, 
nd ſomerimes even without Qccalicn ; nothing 


A 4 but 


- 
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| but meer Hypochondxi 5, fluttering of 

the Blood, and xiſing of —— woich.nobody WW th 

give Account. of but my(elf. >] m 

n:Example - It was one Night, after my having MW «i 
2 ſome odd Appearance dn the Aix, of no great i 77 

Signißcanee, that coming; home and being. in — le: 

buß notaſleep We ct one af, my; 


cer Which it 1 4 a kind of umb dad in wy 8 
N d dur rpria d 101 5 after that, a 
gf ,ingling ap my! it had been in 
ſome Diſtemper running up — Ton 28 20 Co 
1 Ona loads Is 88 js i we wercyſymething lr 5 | 
6 upon m as if it had been a ving up- 7 
vn my Rech from my Kdec downwards about half thi 
Waylmy Leg, and mmegiately afterwards I felt © me. 
it beavier, and felt ix as plainly roll itſelf upon me Clo 
upwards upon my ; tor Lay on on Side; i 
Jſay, A8 it it had, been a Creature-lying ugon me 
with all his eee +; tan 
me. os 1012; 1 3&9 1 1636! bi 1208 $451 
it was ſo lively and ſenſible to me, and I re- 
member it ſo. perteGly--well, though it is now 
many Years ago, chat my Blood chills and fluttets 


about my Heart N rern bby i L imme: 
diately flung my ſe and flew to 
my Muſquet, which — . —— ready, at my 
Hand, and, naked as I was, laid about, me upon 
the Bed in the dark, and every where elle that | 
could think of where any Body might ſtand or lye, 
bat could find . Lord deliver us from an 
evil Spitit, ſaid 11 bat can this be;? And being 
tired with groping, about, and haying,broke two 
or three of my Earthen Pots with making Blows 
here and there to ho Purpoſe, 1 WOE tolight my 
Candle, for my Lamp which I us d to hurn in the 
Night, either had not, been lighted, .ox was gone 
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When 1 lightell: a Candle, I could: eaſily ſee 


there was no. living Creatute in the Place with 
me; but the poor Parrot, who was wak d and 
frighted, and cry/d out, Hold 'your Tungue, and, 
What's the Matter with you Which Words he 


learn d/ of me, from my ſaying ſo to him, 
when he uſed to make his ordinary wild Noiſe and 


Screaming that Idid not liglk̃ e. 
The more was ſatisfy d that there was nothing 
in the Room, at leaſt to be ſeen, the more another 
Concern came upon me. Lord. ſays. I aloud, this 
is the Devil. Hold your Tongue, ſays Poll. I was 
ſo: mad at the Bird, tho" the Creature knew no- 
thing af the Matter, that if he bad hung near 
me, I believe I ſhould have killed him. I put my 
Clothes: on, and ſat me down, for I could not find 
in my Heart to go to Bed again; and as I ſat 
down, I am terribiy frighted, {aid I. What's the 
Matter with you? ſays Poll. You Toad, ſaid i, I'd 
knock your Brains out if you were here. Hold your 
Tongue, ſays he again, and then fell to chattering, 
Robin — go Robin Cruſoe, as he usd 
to icon £1101) 5362011 15 
Had I been in any Reach of a good Temper, it 
had been enough to have com me; but I 
was quite gone, I was fully d with a Bclief, 
that it was the Devil, and I pray d moſt heartily 
to God, to be delivered from the Power of the 
evil, Spirit. 1 v7 2111 

After ſome Time, I compoſed: my ſelf a little, 
and went to Bed again, and lying juſt in the Po- 
ture as I was in before, I felt a little of the Ting» 
ling in my Blood which I felt before, and I re- 
oly'd. to lye ſtill, let it be what it would; it 
came up as high as my Knee, as before, but no 
higher; and now I began to ſee plainly that it was 
al a Diſtemper, that it was ſomething . 


Lo 


and that affected the Nerves; but I had not gi- 
Exptrienoe of ſuch a thing, or Knowledge 
,moughito be full ſatisty d of the Na- 


of:Daſ 
rute of them, und whether anything natural, any 
Numbeuneſs. or Dead Palſie ing one Part of 


— Fc fee} as that did till ſome Months 
atter that, I telt ſomething of the vety ſame again 
at my firſt lying down in my — | 
Nights rogecherwhich ar firſt gave me a little Con- 
dern as a Bett per, but at att gase me ſuch Sa- 
2$faQion,. thut the fſi was:morhjtig but the ſame 
thing in a ſhigher Degree ; that the! Pleaſure of 
knowing it was only a Diſeaſcy Was fur the 
Concern at the Dunger of it; Tf dead Palſie 
to one in my Condition — t teaſonably have been 
one of the moſt frightful Things in Nature j ſince 
hav ing no body to felp me, I muſt have ihe vitabiʒ 
periſn d for meer W ant of Food, not being able to 
go from Place to Place to ſetel it. 
But to go baek to the Cafe in Hand, and to 
che Apprehenſion 1 had been in; all the (ſeyera! 
Months that paſs:d between the firſt of this and 
the laſt, I went about with a melancholy heavy 
Heart, fully ſarisfy*d that the Devil had beef in 
my Room, and lay upon my Be. 
Sometimes I would trye to atgue my ſelf a little 
out of it, ask ing my ſelf, Whether it was reaſon- 
able to imaꝑine the Devil had nothing elſe to do 
than to come thither, and only lye down upon 
the; and go away about his Buſineſs, and ſay not 
ove Word to me ? What End it couſd anſwer ? and 
Whether I thought the Devil was really buſy d 
about ſuch Trifſes? Or whether he had not Em- 
ployment enough of a higher Natute, ſo that ſuch 
4 Thing as that could be worth his while? 
But ſtill then I was anſwer'd with my own 
«Thoughts, returning thus, What could it be? On 
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Le 


if it was not a Dexil, what was 0 This I could 
not, 7 6 by apy Means at all ſo I ill ſunk” 
undet the 12 55 t it as s the en and o- 
thing but the Devil. 


You 7 100 e, w while L had this Fai y in wy 
Head, cle yet · cu 150 ki the Vapolits, 

alt the e pochondriack Fanc les that ever 

any beet could entertain; and 54 

with i 4 Na Print of a. Foot upon the 
t of the Devil upon me in my 

= 2595 no Acne to eonolnde, that the 014 
ntleman really yiſited the Place; and in a Word, 

it had been ea 


4 haye . d me, if Thad con- 

tinued ſo much longer, that it was 'an enchanted 

Iſland, that t e a Million of evil Spirits in 

it, and thee ohe De ket: pho Lord of the Manor. 3 

I ſcarce heard. — leaſt Noiſe, * or far off, 

but I ſtarted, and . to ſee a Devil; 8 

diſtant Buſh upon à Hill, if I did not particularly 

remember it before, was a Man, and every Stum 

an Apparition 3 and 1 ſcarce went twenty - Yat 


I by? ight or by. Day, without booking 


e indeed I took a little Heart, and 
would ſay well, let it be the Devil if i it, will, God” 
is Maſter of the evil, and he can do me no Hurr, | 
unleſs he. is permitted ; he can be no where, dut 
be that 1 him is there too; and as I ſaid after- 
wards, when I was frighted with the old Goat 
in a Cave, he is not fit to live all alone in ſuch an 
pd for 20 Years that would be afraid to ſee the 


Bur all theſe Things laſted but a ſhort while; 
and the Vapours Tr were raiſed at firſt, were not 
to be laid fo eaſily j for, in a Word, it was not 
meer ee, but it was the Imagination 
d up to Diſeaſe; Nor did it ever quite * 


| | 
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I have ſaid ſo much; ng. Compan 
any more Devils after that. 

Before 1 leaye this Part, I cannot but give a Cau- 
tion to all vapouriſh melancholy People, whoſe I- 
maginations run this Way; I mean, about ſeeing 
the Devil, Apparitions, and the like; namely, that 
they ſhould never look behind them, and qver their 
Shoulders as they go up Stairs, or look into the 
Corners and Holes of Rooms with a Candle in 
their Hands, or turn about to fee who may be be- 
hind them in any Walks or dark Fields, Lanes, or 
the like; for let ſuch know, they will ſee the Devil 
whether he be there or no; nay, they will be fo 
perſwaded, that they do ſee him, that their very 
Imagination will be a Devil to them where-erer 


o. rl a; nuns» 

Var after all this is ſaid, let nobody ſuggeſt, 
that becauſe the brain-fick Fancy, the vapourifh 
Hypochondriack Imagination reel Spectres 
and Spitits to us, and makes Apparitions for us, 


that therefore there are no ſuch Things as ſs 


both good and eyil, any more than we ſhou 
ceive that there is no Devil, becauſe we do not 
ſe him. bass 8 2 . 
The Devil has Witneſſes of his Being and Na- 
ture, juſt as God himſelf has ot his; they are not 
indeed ſo viſible or ſa numerous, but we are all 
able to bting Evidence of the Exiſtenee of the 
Devil from our own Frailties, as we are to bring 
Evidence of the Exiſtence of God from the Facul- 
ties of our Souls, and from the Cgatexture of our 
As our Propenſity to Evij rather than Gaod, is 
a Teſtimony of the original Depravity of human 
Nature; ſo the Harmony between the — 
N | an 


A tin 1 gt my Man By with me; of whom 

c FRY 2 nd Nee n 

to talk to, 1 off, and J did not fee 
e ie 


Fello 
allur 
proci 
Way, 
{nar's 
chief 
ſnare. 


„ 
and the; Occaſion; is a Teſtimony” which leaves 
the Preſence of the evil Spirit with us out of Que: 
ſtion un- K < 4 % 5 Le 
Not that the Devil is always the Agent in our 
Temptations 3 for tho' the Devil is a very dilts 
gent Fellow, and always appears ready to fall 
m with the Allurement, yet the Scripture clears 
him, and we mult do ſo too, of being the main 
Tempter; tis our on eorrupt debaueh'd In- 
clination Which is the firſt moying Agent; and 
therefore the Scriptute ſays, 4 Man is tempted 
hen he is drawn away of his own Lufts, and enticed. 
The Devil who, as I ſaid, is a very diligent Fel- 
low in the infernal Work, and is always ready to 
forward the Miſchief, is alſo à very eunning 
Fellows and knows how moſt dextrouſly to ſuit 
alluring Objects to the allurable Diſpoſitions; ts 


procure. enſnaring' Things, and lay them in the 


Way of the Man whom he finds ſo eaſy to be en- 
ſnar d, and he never fails to prompt all the Miſs 
chief he can, full, of Stratagem and Art to en⸗ 
ſnare us by the Help of our corrupt Affections 

2nd theſe are call'd Sathax't Devices, + = 
But having charg d Sathan home in that Patt; 

| muſt do the Devil that Juſtice, as to own; that 

he is the moſt, flander d, moſt abus d Creature 
alive ; Thoylands of Crimes we lay to his Charge 

- What he is not guilty of; Thouſands of our own 
| WM lofhcmitics we load him with which he has no 
Hand in; and Thouſands of our Sins, which, as 
bad as he is, he knows nothing of; calling him 
our Tempter, and pretending we did ſo and ſo, 


the Devil, had no Share in it, and we were only 
led away, oj our own Luſts, and entice tl. 
But now, having made this Digreſſion in the 
evil Defence, return h. 


. 


4 the Devil would have it, when on the contrary - 


| AY . 
of the Being of the Devil, and of evil Spirits; this 
I believe, there is no Room te doubt of; bur this, 
as I have obſerv'd, is not the Thing; theſe are 
not the Spirits I am ſpeaking'of; but I ſhall:eome 
directly to what I mean, and ſpeak plain without 
any Poſſibility of being miſunderſtood. 

I make no Queſtion, but that there is not only 
a World of — but that there is a certain 
Knowledge of it, tho to us impoſſible as to the M © 
Manner of it; there is a certain Converſe between 
che World of Spirits, and the Spirits it '-this 
World ; that is to ſay, between Spirits uncaſed or 
unembody d, and Souls ot Men embody d or caſed 
up in Fleſh and Blood, as we all are on this fide Death, 
It is true, that we cannot deſeribe this Son- 
verſe of Spixits, as to the Way of it, the Manner 
of the Communication, or how things are mutu- 
ally convey'd from one to another. How Intelli 
gences are given or receiv'd we know not; we 
know bur little of their being eonvey d i, Yay, 
from the Spirits unembody d, to outs that are in 
Life; and of their being convey'd that Way, name- 
I, from us to them; of that we know nothing! 
The latter ecttainly is done without the Help of 
the Organ, the former is conrey d by the Under- 
ſtanding, and the retir'd/Factilties of the Soul, of 
which we can give very little Account. y 


Hr Spirits, without the help of Voice, converſe: 


Let me, however, give, as Reaſons for my Op- 
nion, ſome Account of the Conſequences of this 
It Converſe of Spirits; I mean ſuch as are quite re- 

. mote from what we eall Apparition or Appeatane- 
ö of Spirits; and J omit theſe, becauſe I know” the) 
i are objected much againſt, and they mucÞ 
Scandal from the frequent Impoſitions of our Fan- 


Cl 


[45]. 
ties and Imaginations hon our. Jadgtucats and 
Underſtandings, as abovꝓꝙꝓe. 

But the mote particular Diſcoveries of this Con: 
verſe. of Spirits, and which to me * K 
are ſuch n name. 

| Dreams, Lopalſcs, - DM emp 
) Voices, Hints, 1 ee oe 
Noise, Apptrhenſions. 1 þ at 


9 daygerous Thin, to tall of; — 
we 2 * dreaming 32 them, {He inde 
2 le: couragement to Jay any Weight upon 

Ze carry d 2 by a ſort of People 
A 0 eam waking; and that run into ſuch wild 
Extreams about them, that indeed we ought to 
be very cautious what we ſay of them. 

It is certain, Dreams of old were the Ways by 
which God himſelf was pleaſed to warn Meh, as 
well what to do, as what not to do 3 whar Ser- 
vices to 


form, hat Exils to ſhun. Joſeph the 
of the: Bleſſed Virgin Mary, was ap- 
pear d to in both theſe, Matt. ii. 13. 19. He was 
directed of God, in a Dream, to go into Egypr; 
and he was bid return out of Egypt in a Dream 3 
and in the ſame Chapter, the Wiſe- men of the 
Eaſt were warn d of God in a Dream, to depart into 


their own Country another Way eto avoid the 


Fury of Herod. | 

Now as this, and innumerabie lade th the 1 
whole:Scripture, confirm, that God did once make I: 
uſe of this Manner to convey Knowledge and In- v8 
ſtruction to Men, I wiſh I 'bould have this Que- 11% 
ſtion well anſwer'd, (viz.) Mby are we now #6 2 
re mi Netice af there Nan 25 
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But farthier, it appears that this was not otſy 
the Method God himſelf took by his immediate 
Power, but tis evident he made uſe of jt by the 
Miniſtry. of Spirits; the Scriprure ſays in both the Ml * 
Caſes of Joſeph above-nam'd, That the Angel of the 
Lord appear'd to Joſeph in a Dream. Now every 
unembody'd' Spirit is an Angel of the Lord in 
ſome Senſe, and, as Angels and Spirits may be the 
ſame ang bp reſpect of this Influence upon us in 
Dreams, ſo it is ſtill ; and when any Notice for 
Good, or Warning againſt Evil, is given us in a 

Dream, I think tis no Arrogance at all for us to 
ſay, the Angel of the Lord appear'd to us in a 
Dream; or to ſay, ſome good- Spirit gave me 
Warning of this in a Dream; take this which 
Way you will. (59005. JOUR 17 

That 1 may ſupport this with ſuch undeniable 
Arguments, drawn from Examples of the Fact, as 
no Man will, or reaſonably can oppoſe, I firſt ap- 
peal to the Experience of obſerving! People; 1 
mean ſuch me obſerve theſe things without 
a ſuperſtitious Dependence upon the Signification 
of them, that look upon Dreams but with ſuch 
a moderate Regatd to them, as may direct to 2 
right Uſe of them: The Queſtion I would ask of 
ſuch is, Whether they have never found any re- 
markable Event of their Lives ſo evidently fore- 
told them by a Dream, as that it muſt of Neceſ- 
ſity be true, that ſome inviſible Being foreſaw the 
Event, and gave them Notice of it? And that 
had that Notice been liſten'd to, and the natural 
Prudence uſed, which would have been uſed it it 
had been certainly diſcovered, that evil Event 
might have been prevented! 

would ask others, whether they have not, by 
Dreams, been ſo warn'd of Evil really approach. 
ing, as that taking che Hint, and making uſe - 
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the Caution given in thoſe Dreams the Evil has 
been avoided. If T may ſpeak my own Expe- 
rience, I muſt take leave to ſay, That I never had 
any capital Miſchief befel me in my Life, but I 
have had Notice of it by a, Dream; and if I had 
not been that thoughtleſs unbelieving Creature, 
which I now would caution other People againſt, 
| might have taken many a Warning, and avoided 
many of the Evils that I afterwards fell into, 
merely by a. total obſtinate Neglect of thoſe 
Dreams. | #93 to fie 

In like Manner, I have in ſome of the greateſt 
Diſtreſſes of my Life, been encouraged to believe 
firmly and fully, that I ſhould one Time or other 


be delivered; and I muſt acknowledge, that in my 


greateſt and moſt hopeleſs Baniſhment, I had ſuch 


trequent Dreams of my Deliverance, that I al- 


ways entertained a firm and ſatisfying Belief, that 
my laſt Days would be better than my firlt ; all 
which has effectually come to pals. 

From which I cannot determine, ar 7 know ſome 
do, that all Dreams are meer Doſings of a deli- 
rious Head, Deluſions of a waking Devil, and Re- 
licts of the Day's Thoughts, and Perplexities, 
or Pleaſures : Nor do I ſee any Period of Time 
fixed between the two oppolite Circumitances ; 
namely, when Dreams were to be eſteemed the 
— ot God, and when the Deluſion of the 

M. e 

I know ſome have ſtruggled hard to fix that 
particular Article, and to ſettle it as a Thing go- 
ing hand in hand with the Jewiſh Inſtitutions; as if 
the Oracle ceaſing in the Temple with the Con- 
ſummation of the typical Law, all the Methods 
which Heaven was pleaſed to take in the former 
Times for revealing his Will to Men, were to ceaſe 
alo at the ſame Time, 38 Goſpel Revela- 

tion 
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18 J 
tion being fully and effectually ſupplied by the 
Miſſion of the Holy Spirit, Dreams and all the 
Uſes and Significations of Dreams were at an 
End, and the Eſteem and Regard to the Warn- 
| ings and Inſtructions of Dreams was to expire 
O»- F, | 


But the. Scripture is Point- blank againſt this, 
in the Hiſtory of Fact relating to Anuanias, and 
the Converſion of St. Paul; and in the Story of 
Sr. Peter and Cornelius the devour: Centurion at 
; Antioch; both of them eminent Inſtances of God's 
giving Notice of his Pleaſure to Men, by the In- 
rerpoſition or Medium of a Dream. The firſt of 
theſe is in As ix. 10. There was a-certain Diſ- 
ciple at Damaſcus named Ananias, To him ſaid the 
Lord in a Vifion, &c. the Words ſpoken in this Vi- 
ſion to Auanias, ditecting to go to' ſeek out one 
Saul of Tarſus, go on thus u. 12. Aud hath ſeen in 
a Vifion, a Man named Ananias coming in. 

he other Paſſage is of St. Peter and Cornelius 
the Centurion, Act, 10. v. 3, 10, 11. in the third 

Verſe it is ſaid, Cornelius Faſting and Pray ing, 
ſaw a Niſion, which afterwards in the 22d. Verlc, 
is called an holy Angel warning him, in the zoth 
Verſe it is ſaid, a Man ſtood b fore me in bright 
Cloathing; at the ſame Time, v. 10. it is ſaid, 
St. Peter was Pray ing and fell into a Trance ; this 
we all agree to be a Poſſeſſion of Sleep or a deep 
Sleep; and in this Traunce tis ſaid, he ſaw Hear 
"ven opened, that is to ſay, he dreamed that he ſaw 
Heaven opened; it could be nothing elſe ; for 
no Interpreters will offer to inſiſt that Heaven 
was really opened; alſo tlie hearing a Voice, v. 13, 

15. muſt be in a Dream; thus *tis apparent the 
Win of God conterning what we are to do or not 
to do, what is or is not to befal us, is and has 
been thus conveyed by Viſion or Dream, 1 * the 

| pi- 
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Expiration of the Levitical Den and n 
the Miſſion of the Holy Ghoſt. 

When then did it ceaſe? and if we do not 
know when it ceaſed, how then are we ſure it is 
at all ceaſed, and what Authority have we now 
to reje& all Dreams or Viſions of the vos as. they 
are called, more than formerly? 

I will not ſay, but there may be more ee 
nal Deluſions now in the World, than there were 
in thoſe Times; and perhaps the Devil may havg 
gain'd more upon Mankind in theſe Days, than 
he had then, though we are not let into thoſe 
Things enough, to know whether it is ſo or not; 
nor do we know, that there were not as many un- 
ſignify ing Dreams in thoſe Days as now, and per- 
haps as much to be ſaid againſt depending upon 
them; though I think there is not one Word in 
Scripture ſaid, to take off the Regard Men might 
gire to Dreams, or to leſſen the Weight Week 
they might lay on them. 

The only Text that I think looks like i it, is the 
Flout Joſeph's Brethren put upon him, or threw 
out at him, when they were ſpeaking of him with 
Contempt, Genefis xxxvii. 19. Behold this Dreamer 
coneth ; and again, v. 20. Let us ſlay him and caſt 
bim into ſome Pit, and we ſhall ſee what will be- 

come of bis DREAMS. 

This indeed looks a little like the preſent Lau- 
guage againſt Dreams; but even this, is ſufficiently 
rebuked in the Conſequences, for thoſe Dreams of 
Jſeph's did come all to paſs, and proving the ſa- 
perior Influence ſach Things have upon the Affairs 
of Men, in ſpight of all the Contempt they can 
alt upon them. 

The Maxim I have laid down to my ſelf for 
ny Conduct in this Affair is in few Words, that 
Bb 22 we 
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we: Thouid not lay too great Stteſs upon Dreams, 
and yet not wholly neglect them. 

remember, I was once preſent, where a long 
n warmly carried on between two 
Perſons of my Acquaintance upon this very Sub- 
ject, the one a Layman, the other a Clergyman, 
but both very pious and religious Perſons: The 
firſt thought there was no heed at all to be 

iven to Dreams, that they could have no juſti- 
fiable Original, that they were Deluſions and no 
more, that it was Atheiſtical to lay any Streſs up- 
on them, and that he could give ſuch Objections 
againſt them, as that no Man of good Principles 
could avoid being convinced by; that as to their 
being a Communication from the inviſible to the 
vilible World, twas a Chimzra, and that he ſaw 
no Foundation for believing any Reality in ſuch a 
Thing, unleſs I would ſet up for a Popiſh Limbus 
or Purgatory, which had no Foundation in the 
Scripture, gc ho vel: 

1. He ſaid, If Dreams were from the Agency 
of any preſcient Being, the Notices would be 
more direct, and the Diſcoveries clear; not by 
Allegories and emblematick Fancies, expreſſing 
Things imperfect and dark: For to what Purpoſe 
ſhould Spirits un- embodied ſport. with Mankind, 
warning him of approaching Miſchiefs by the 
moſt ridiculous Enigmas, "Any Oc. leaving 
the Wretch to gueſs. what awaited him, thoug 
of the utmoſt Conſequence, and to periſh ! 
he miſtook the Meaning of it; and leavir 
him ſometimes perfectly at a Loſs, to kno\ 
whether he was Right or Wrong, and without an 
Rule or Guide to walk by in the moſt difficu 
Caſes. Hen AS37601 nn 


2. 


3 

2. He objected, that with the Notice of Evil, 
ſuppoſe it to be rightly underſtood, there was not 
given a Power to avoid it; and therefore it could 
not be alledged, that the Notice- was any way 
kind, and that it was not likely to proceed from a 
beneficent Spirit, bur meerly Fortuitous and of 
no Significancy. | 

3. He objected, That if ſuch Notices as thoſe 
were. of ſuch Weight, why were they not Con- 
ſtant: But that ſomerimes they were given, and 
ſometimes omitted, though Caſes were equally 
important; and that therefore they did not ſeem 
to proceed from any Agent, whole Actions were 
to be fairly accounted for. 

4. He ſaid, That oftentimes we had very di- 
ſtint and formal Dreams, without any Siguifica- 
tion at all, that we could neither know any [Thing 
probable or any Thing rational of them ; and that 
it would be profane to ſuggeſt that to come from 
Heaven, which was too apparently fooliſh and 
inconſiſtent. | 

5. As Men were not always thus warned, or 
ſupplied with Notices of Good or Evil, ſo all 
Men were not alike ſupplied with them; and 
what Reaſon could we give, why one Man or one 
Woman ſhould not have the ſame Hints as ano- 
ther. 

The Clergyman gave diſtin& Anſwers to all 
theſe Objections, and to me, I confeſs, very 
ſatisfactory ; Whether they may be ſo to thoſe that 
read them, is no Concern of mine, let every one 
judge for himſelt. 

1. He ſaid, that as to the Signification of 
Dreams, and the Objections againit them, be- 
cauſe dark and doubtful, that they are expreſs d 
generally by Hieroglyphical Repreſentations, Si- 
milies, Alluſions, and figurative emblemarick 
Bb 3 Ways 
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Ways of expreſſing Things was true, and that 
by this Means, for want of Interpretation, the 
Thing was not underſtood, and conſequently the 
Evil not ſhun'd. This, he ſaid, was the only 
Difficulty that remained to him in the Caſe, but 
that he could ſee nothing in it againſt the Sig- 


n fication of them, becauſe thus it was be 


fore; for Dreams were often allegorick and allu- 
ſive, when they were evidently from God; and 
what the End and Deſign of Providence in that 


was, we could not pretend to enquire. 


2. To the Second he ſaid, we charged God ſoo- 
liſhly, to fay he had given the Notice of Evil 
without the Power to avid it, which he denied; 
and affirmed, that if any one had not Power to 
avo:d the Evil, it was no Notice to him, that it 
was want of giving due Heed to that Notice, 
not for want of the Notice being ſufficient that, 
any Evil followed, and that Men firſt neglected 
themſelves, and then charg'd the Judge of all the 


Earth with not doing right. 


3. Likewiſe he ſaid, the Complaint that theſe no 
tices were not conſtant, was unjuſt, for he doubt- 
ed not but they were ſo, bur our diſcerning was 
crazed and clouded by our Negligence in not tak- 
ing due Notice of it, that we hoodwink'd our 
Underſtanding by pretending Dreams were not to 
be. regarded ; and the Voice really ſpoke, but we 
refuſed to hear being negligent of our own Good. 

4. In the-ſame Senſe he anſwered the Fourth, 
and ſaid,” it was a Miſtake to ſay, that ſometimes 


Dreams h Import at all, he ſaid it was only 
to be {; ne that we could perceive the Rea- 
ſon of; Which was owing to our Blindneſs and ſu- 


pine Negligence to be ſecure at one Time, and 
our Heads too much alarmed at another; ſo that 
the Spirit which we might be ſaid to be conver- 
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ſing with in a Dream, was conſtantly and equa!- 
ly kind and careful, but our Powers, not always in 
the ſame State of Action, nor equally attentive 
to, or retentive of the Hints that were given; or 
Things might be rendred more or leſs intelligible 
to us, 'asthe Powers of our Soul were more or leſs 
doz'd or ſomniated with the Oppreſſion of Va- 
pours from the Be iy, which occaſions Sleep; for 
tho the Soul cannot be ſaid to ſleep itſelt, yet 
how far its Operations may be limited, and the 
Underſtanding perſeribed by the Sleepineſs of the 
Body, Says he, I will not undertake, let the Ana- 
tomiſt judge of it, who can account for the Con- 
texture of the Parts, and for their Operations, 
which I cannot anſwer to. 

5. As to the laſt Queſtion, why People ate not 
equally ſupplied wich ſuch Warnings, he ſaid, this 
ſecm'd to be no Queſtion at all in the Caſe ; for 
Providence itſelf might have ſome Share in the 
Dire&ion of it, .and then that Providence might 
perhaps be limited by ſome ſuperiour Direction, 
the ſame that guides all the ſolemn Diſpoſitions of 
Nature, and was a Wind blowing where it liſt- 
eth: that as to the Converſe of Spirits, tho' he 
allowed the Thing icſelf, yet he did not tie it up 
to a ſtated Courſe ot Converſing, that it ſhould 
be the ſame always, and to all People, and on all 
Occaſions; but that it ſeem'd to be ſponraneous, 
and conſequently Arbitrary, as if the Spirits 
unembodied had it left ro them to converſe as 
they thought fit, how, where, and with whom 
they would; that all he anſwered for in that Dit 
courſe was for the Thing itſeif, that ſuch a Thing 
there was, but why there was ſo much of it, or 
why no more, was none of his Buſineſs, and he 
believed a Diſcovery was not yet made to Man- 
kind of that Part. 

B b 4 I thought 
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'> —. TI thought it would be much to the. Purpoſe to 
. remark this Opinion of another Man, becauſe it 
correſponded ſo exactly with my on, but I have 
not done with my Friend, for he led me into a-\ 
nother Enquiry, which indeed I had not taken fe 
ſo much notice of before, and this way introdu- I fc 

ced by the following Queſtion. | 
You ſeem, ſays he, to be very inquiſitive about er 
Dreams, and to doubt, tho' J think you have w L 
Reaſon for it, of the Reality of the World of Spi- th 
rits, which Dreams are ſuch an Evidence of. Pray, I ce 
ſays he, what think you of waking Dreams, Tran- th 
ſes, Viſions, Noiſes, Voices, Hints, Impulſes, en 
and all theſe waking Teſtimonies of an inviſible I to 
World, and ot the Communication that there is I na 
between us and them, which are generally enter- ¶ ti: 
tained with our Eyes open. me 
This led me into many Reflections upon paſt I w. 
Things, which I had been Witneſs to as well in the 
myſelt as in other People, and particularly in my in 
former Solitudes, when I had many Occaſions to na 
mark ſuch Things as theſe ; and I could not but lik 
entertain a free Converſation with my Friend up- W 
on this Subject, as often as I had Opportunity, an. 
of which I muſt give ſome Account. 
I had one Day been converſing ſo long with I re: 
him upon the common received Notions of the E 
Planets being habirable, and of a Diverſity of of 
Worlds, that I think verily, I was for ſome Days nio 
like a Man tranſported into theſe Regions myſelf; WM He 
whether my Imagination is more addicted to rea- wh 
lizing the Things I talk of, as it they were in IM the 
View, I know not; or whether by the Power of IM fro: 
the Converſe of Spirits I ſpeak of, I was at that Wl Ma 
Time. enabled to entertain clearer Ideas of the I in! 
Inviſible World, I really cannot tell; bu: I cer- MF Th 


tainly made a Journey to all thoſe ſuppoſed ha- ¶ t| 
| 5 bitable 
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bitable Bodies in my Imagination, and I know 
not but it may be very uſeful to tell you what I 
met with in my Way, and what the wiſer I am 
for the Diſcovery; whether you will be the wiſer 
for the Relation at ſecond Hand, I cannot anſwer 
for that. | 

I could make a long Diſcourſe here of the Pow- 
er of Imagination, and how bright the Ideas of 
Diſtant Things may be found in the Mind, when 
the Soul is more than ordinarily agitated : It is 
certain the extraordinary Intelligence conveyed in 
this Manner is not always regular, ſometimes it is 
exceeding confuſed, and the Brain being not able 


to digeſt it, turns round too faſt : this rends to Lu- 


nacy and Diſtraction, and the Swiftneſs of the Mo- 
tion theſe Ideas come in with, occaſions a Com- 
motion in Nature, the underſtanding is mobb'd 
with them, diſturb'd, runs from one Thing to ano- 
ther, and digeſts nothing ; this is well expreſſed 
in our common Way ot talking of a mad Man, 
namely, that his Head is turned. Indeed I can 
liken it to nothing ſo well as to the Wheels of a 
Wind- mill, which if the Sails or Wings are fer, 
and the Wind blow a Storm, run round ſo faſt, that 
they will ſer all on Fire, it a skiltul Hand be not 
ready to dire& and manage it. 

But not to enter upon this whymſical Deſcription 
of Lunacy, which perhaps may be no Bodies Qpi- 
nion but my own, I proceed thus. That when the 
Head is ſtrong, and capable of the Impreſſions ; 
when the Underſtanding is impowered ro digeſt 
the infinite Variety of Ideas, which preſent to it 
from the extended Fancy; then, 1 fay,the Soul of 
Man is capable to act ſtrangely upon the Inviſibles 
in Nature, and upon Futurity, Reallizing every 
Thing to itſelf in ſuch a lively Manner, that what 
it thus thinks of, it really fees, ſpeaks to, hears, 
N con- 
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converſes with, Cc. as livelily, as if the Subſtance ¶ th. 
was really before his Face; and this is what I he 
mean by thoſe that dream waking, by Viſions, IM ' 
Trances, or what you pleaſe to call them; for it is Ml es 
not neceſlary to this Part, that the Man thoulg é 
be aſleep. anc 

I retucn to my Share of theſe Things. It was the 
after my converſiung with my learned Friend a- at { 
bout the heavenly Bodies, the Motion, the Di- to! 
ſtances, and the Bulk of the Planets, their Si- cap. 
tuation, and the Orbits they move in, the er) 
Share of Light, Heat and Moiſture, which they MW *r4 
enjoy, their Reſpe& to the Sun, their Influences ton 
upon us, and at laſt, the Poſſibility of their being N bove 
habitable, with all the Arcana of the Skies; it 


was on this Occaſion, I ſay, that my Imagination, . W 
always given to wander, took a Flight of its own; Tra 
and as I have told you that I had an invincible Ma 
Inclination to travel, ſo I think I travelled: as ſen- Thin 
ſibly, to my underſtanding, over all the Mazes teac 
and Waſtes of infinite Space, in Queſt ot thoſe Neallit 
Things, as ever I did over the Deſarts of Ka- Ne, 
rakathay, and the uninhabited Waſts of Tartar), Net Li 

' Ve CC 


and perhaps may give as uſeful an Account ot 
my Journey. J 40 ' | 
When firſt my Fancy rais d me up in the Con- Not 
fines of this vaſt Abyſs, and having now tra- les 
velled thro' the miſty Regions of the Atmo- 
ſphere could look down as I mounted, and ſee the Nich 
World below me, tis ſcarce poſſible to ima- 
gine, how little, how mean, how deſpicable every 


Thing look'd ; let any Man but try this Experi- no 
ment of himſelf, and he ſhall certainly find the Nati. 
ſame Thing; let him but fix his Thoughts ſo in- tions 
tenſly upon what is, and muſt neceſſarily be ſeen 
in a Stage or two higher, than where we now bort 


live removed from the particular Converſe yrs 
cue 
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the World, as to reallize to his Imagination what 
he can ſuppoſe to be there, he ſhall find all that 
is below him, as diſtant Objects always do, 
leflen in his Mind as they do in his Sight. 

Could a Man ſubſiſt without a ſupply of Food, 
and live but one Mile in perpendicular Height from 
the Surface, he would deſpiſe Life and the World 
at ſuch a Rate, that he would hardly come down 
to have it be all his own; the Soul of Man js 
capable of being continually elevated above the 
very Thoughts of human Things, is capable of 
travelling up to the hjgheſt and moſt diſtant Re- 
gions of Light, but when it does, as it riſes a- 
bove the earthly Globe, ſo the Things of this 
Globe ſink to him. 

When I was at firſt lifred up in my imaginary 
Travels, this was the firſt Thing of Moment I 
remarked ; namely, how little the World and every 
Thing about it * * to me: I am not given to 
preach or drawing long Corollaries as the Learned 
call tnem, but 1 commend it to my Friends to ob- 
ſerre, that could we always look upon the Things 
ot Life with the ſame Eyes, as we ſhall do when 
e come to the Edge of Time, when one Eye can 
it were look back on the World, and the other 
ook forward into Eternity, we ſhould ſave our- 
elves the Trouble of much Repentance, and 
ould ſcorn to touch many of thoſe Things, in 
mich now we fancy our chief Felicity is laid up; 
elieve me We ſhall ſee more with half an Eye 
hen, and judge better at firſt Glance, than we 
mn now. with all our pretended Wiſdom and Pe- 
tration. In a Word, all the Paſſions and At- 
ions ſuffer a general Change upon ſuch a View, 
d what we deſire before, we contemn then with 
bhorrence. 


Having 
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Having begun to ſoar, the World was ſoon out 
ol Sight, unleſs that as I roſe higher, and could 
look at her in a due Poſition as to the Sun, I could MW 1 
ſee her turned into a Moon, and ſhine by Refe- { 
tion : Ay, ſhine ou, {aid I, with thy borrowed Rays, 
for thou haſt but very few of thy un. 

When my Fancy had mounted me thus beyond 
the Veſtiges of the Earth, and leaving the Artmol- 
Phere behind me, 1 had ſer my firm Foot upon the 
Verge of Infinite, when I drew no Breath, 
but ſubſiſted upon pure her, it is hot poſſible 
to expreſs fully the Viſion of the Place; firſt you 
are to conceive ot Sight as unconfin'd, and you w 
ſee here at leaſt the whole ſolar Syſtem at one View, M th 
Nor is your Sight bounded by the narrow Cir- MW th 
cumference of one Sun, and its Attendants of Pla- MW w 
nets, whoſe Orbits arc appropriated to its prope: WM by 
Syſtem, but above and beyond, and on every Side 
you ſee innumerable Suns, and attending on them, MW ſec 
Planets, Satellites, and inferior Lights proper N 
to their reſpectivxe Syſtems, and all theſe mov-M Li 
ing in their ſubordinate Circumſtances, without the ¶ im 


leaſt Contuſion, with glorious Light and Splendor MI ve! 
inconceivable. | 

In this firſt Diſcovery "tis molt natural to ob- Syi 
ſerve, how plainly it is ro be feen, that the Reaſon tin 
of tlie Creation of ſuch immenſe Bodies as the Sun, WM we 
Stars, Piancts, and Moons in the great Cirele i De 
the lower Heaven, is far from being to be found i too 
the Study of Nature, on the Surface of our Earth; Jou 


But he that w. Il fee thorowly, why God has formd ; 
the Heavens the Work of his Hands, and the 
Moon and the Stars which he has made, muſt ſoar 
up higher; and then as he will ſee with other Eye 
than he did before, ſo he will ſee the God of Na 


ture has form'd au infinite Variety which we kno 
| nothun 
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nothing of, and that all the Creatures are a Rea- 
ſon to one another for their Creation. 

I could not forget myſelf however, , when I was 
got up thus high, I ſay, I could not but look back 
upon the State of Man in this Life, how confined 
from theſe Diſcoveries, how vilely employed in 
biting and devouring, envying, and maliguing one 
another, and all for the vileſt Trifles that can be 
conceived. | 

Burl was above it all here, and all thoſe Things 
which appeared ſo afflicting before, gave me not 
the leaſt Concern now ; tor the Soul being gone of 
this Errand, had quite diffęrent Notices of the 
whole State of Lite, and was neither influenced 
by Paſſions or Affections as it was before. 

Here I ſaw into many Things by the Help of a 
ſedate Inquiry, that we can entertain little or.no 
Notion of in a State of commmon ſuperficial 
Life, and I deſire ro leave a few Remarks of this 
imaginary Journey, as I did of my ordinary Tra- 
vels. . 
When I came, I ſay, to look into. the ſolar 
Syſtem as I have hinted, I ſaw perfectly the Emp- 
tineſs of our modern Notions, that the Planets 
were habitable Worlds, and hall give a brief 
Deſcription of the Caſe, that others may ſee it 
too, without the Neceſſity of taking ſo long a 


Journey. 


And firſt for the Word Habitable, I underſtand 
the meaning of it to be, that the Place it is ſpo- 
ken of, is qualify'd for the Subſiſtence and Exi- 


| ſence of Man and Beaſt, and to preſerve the vege- 


tative and ſenſitive Life; and you may depend up- 


on it, that none of the Planets except the Moon, 


are in this Senſe habitable; and the Moon, a poor 
little watery damp Thing, not above as big as 


lorkfhire, neither worth being called a World, nor 
capable 
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capable of rendring Life comfortable to Mank ind, 
it indeed ſupportable; and if you will believe 
one's Mind capable of ſeeing at fo great a Di- 
Nance, I aſſure you I did not ſee Man, Woman or 
Child there in all my Contemplative Voyage to 
it; my Meaning is, I did not ſee the leaſt Rea- 
fon to believe there was or could be any there. As 
to the reſt of the Planets, I'll take them in their 
Order. Saturn, (the remoteſt from the Sun, which 
is in the Centre of the Syſtem, ) is a vaſt extended 
Globe, of a Subſtance cold and-moilt, its greateſt 
Degree of Light is never ſo much as our greateſt 
Darkneſs may be ſaid to be in clear Weather, and 
its cold unſufferable ; and if it were a Body com- 
poſed of the ſame Elements as our Earth, its Sea 
would be all Braſs, and its Earth all Iron ; - that 
is to ſay, both would be continually frozen, as 
the North-Pole in the Winter Solſtice. What Man 
or Men, and of what Nature, could inhabit this 
frigid Planet, unleſs the Creator muſt be ſup- 
oſed to have created animal Creatures for the 
limate, not the Climate for the Creatures. All 
the Notions of Saturns being a habitable World, 
are contrary to Nature, and incongruous with Senſe; 
for Saturn is at ſo infinite a Diſtance from the 
Sun, that it has not above one ninetieth Part of 
the Light and Heat that we enjoy on our Earth ; 
ſo that the Light there, may be ſaid to be much 
leſs than our Star- light, and the cold ninety Times 
greater than the coldeſt Day in our Winter. 
Jupiter is in the ſame Predicament, his Conſti- 
tution, however in its Degree much milder than 
Saturn, yet certainly is not qualify'd for human 
Bodies to ſubſiſt, having only one twenty-ſeventh 
Part of the Light and Heat that we enjoy here, 
conſequently its Light is at beſt as dim as our 
Twilight, and its Hear ſo little in the Summer of 
M its 
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cs Situation, as to be as far from comfortable, as 
it is in its Winter Situation inſupportable. | 

Mars, It you will believe our ancient Philoſo- 
phers, is a fiery Planet in the very Diſpoſition of 
its Influence, as well as by the Courle of its Mo- 
tion; and yet even here, the Light is not above 
one Halt, and its Heat one Third of ours. And 
on the other Hand, as Saturn is cold and moiſt, 
fo this Planet is hot and dry, and would admit 
no Habitation of Man, through the manifeſt In- 
temperance of the Air, as well as want of Light 
to make it comfortable, and Moiſture to make it 
fruitful; for by the Nature of the Planet, as well 
as by clear-lighted Obſervation, there is never 
any: Rain, Vapour, Fog, or Dew in that Pla-, 
net. | | 
Venus and Mercury are in the extreme the other 
Way, and wauld deſtroy Nature by their Heat 
and dazling Light, as the other would by their 
Darkneſs and Cold, ſo that you may depend up- 


on it, I could ſee very clearly, that all theſe Bo- 


dies were neither inhabited or. habitable ; and the 
Earth only as we call it, being ſeated between theſe 
Intemperances appeared habitable, ſurrounded 
with an Atmoſphere. to defend it, from the Inva- 
{on of the inconſiſtent ther, in which Perſpiration 
could not be ner by the Lungs, and by 
which the needful Vapour it ſends forth, is pre- 


ſerv d. from diſſipating into the Waſte and Abyſs, 


and is condenſed and timely returns in Showers of 
1 moiſten, cool, and nouriſh the exhauſted 

rth. BW; „ 5 cee 

It is true the Way I went was no common 
Road, yet 1 found Abundance of Paſſengers go- 
ing to and fro here, and particularly innumerable 
Armies of good and evil Spirits, who all ſeem'd 
bulily employed,and continually upon the Wing, 7 
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if ſome Expteſſes paſs'd between the Earth, which ! 
in this Part of my Travels I place/below-me;'and i « 
ſome Country infinitely beyond all that I could 
reach the Sight of; for by the Way, though I 
take upon me in this ſublime Journey to ſee. 2 
great deal of the inviſible World, yet I was not 
arrived to a Length to ſee into any Part of the 
World of Light, beyond it all; that Viſion is 
beyond all, and I ptetend to ſay nothing of it 
here, except this only, that à clear View of this 
Part with Opticks unclouded is a great Step to 
prepare the Mind for a Look into the other. 
But to return to my Station in the higheſt crea- 
ted World, flatter not yourſelves that thoſe Re- 
gions are uninhabited, becauſe the Planets ap- 
ar to be ſo. No, no, I aſſure you this is that 
orld of Spirits, or at leaſt is a World of Spirits. 

Here I ſaw a clear Demonſtration of Satan be- 
ing the Prince of the Power of the Air; tis in this 
boundleſs Waſte he is confined, whether 1t be his 

buſie reſtleſs Inclination has poſted him here, that 
he may affront God in his Government of the 
World, and do Jnjury ro Mankind in meer Envy 
to his Happineſs, as the fam'd Mr. Ailton ſays it, 
or whether it is that by the eternal Decree of Pro- 
vidence he is appointed to be Mans continual 
Diſturber for divine Ends, to us unknown; this 

I had not wandred far enough to be informed of, 
thoſe Secrets being lodged much higher, than J- 
-magination itſelf ever travelled. 

But here, I ſay, I found Sathan keeping his 
Court, or Camp we may call it, which we pleaſe. 
The innumerable / Legions that attended his im- 
mediate Service were ſuch, that it is not at all to 
be wondred that he ſupplied every Angle of this 
World, and had his Work going forward, not in 


every Country only, but even in every * 
* 
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Inhabitant of it, with all the Dexterity and Appli- 
cation imaginable, N oy: 

This Sight gave me a juſt Idea of the Devil 
as a. Tempter, but really let me into a Secret, 
which I did not ſo well know before, or at leaſt 
did not conſider; namely, that the Devil is not 
capable of doing half the Miſchief in the World 
that we lay to his Charge; that he works by En- 
gines and Agents, Stratagems and Art is true, and 
a great deal is owing to his Vigilance and Ap- 
plication ; for he is a very diligent Fellow in his 
Calling : But 'tis plain, his Power is not ſo great 
as we imagine, he can only prompt to the Crime, 
he cannot force us to commit it; ſo that if we fin 
tis all our own, the Devil is only to be charged 
with the Art of Inſinuation; juſt as he began with 
Eve, he goes on with-us ; in ſhort he reaſons us 
out of our Reſolutions to do well, and wheedles us 
to an Agrecment to do ill; working us up to an 
Opinion, that what Evil we are about to do is no 
Sin, or not ſo great a Sin as we feared, and ſo 
draws us. by Art into the Crime we had reſolved 
againſt ; this indeed the Scripture intimates when 
it ſpeaks of Satan's Devices, the Subtilty of the 
wicked one, his lying in wait, &c. But to charge 
the Devil with forcing us to offend, is doing the 
Devil a great Deal of Wrong: Our doing Evil is 
from the native Propenſity of our Wills: Hama- 
num eft peccare. I will not enter here into the Diſ- 
N about an original Corruption in Nature, vhich 

know many good Men and learned Men diſpute, 
but that there is a ſecret Aptneſs to oftend; and a 
ſeeret Backwardneſs to what is Good, which it 
it is not born with us, we ean give no Account how 
we came by, this I think every Man will grant; 
and that this is the Devil that tempts us, the Scrip- 
ture plainly tells us, when it ſays, Every Man is 


Ce tempted 


EY 
tempted when he is drawn aua of his own Luſt and 
enticed. e | 

| There'is a ſecret Love of Folly and Vanity in 
the Mind, and Mankind are hurry'd down the 
Stream of their own Affections into Crime, *tis 
agreeable to them to do this, and 'tis a Force up- 
on Nature not to do it. | | 


Vice is down Hill „ and when we do offend, 
Ii Nature all, we adi as we intend. 


Vertue's up Hill, and all againſt the Grain 
Reſolv'd reluctant, and purſued with Pain. 


| 
: | l 
But to return to the Devil ; his Power not 0 
extending to Creation, and being not able to force M 4 
the World into an open Rebellion againſt Heaven, 1 2 
as doubtleſs he would do if he could, he is left to M a 
the Exerciſe of his Skill; and in a Word we may Wl © 
ſay of him, that he lives by his Wits; that is to ſay, M P 
maintains his Kingdom by Subtilty and moſt e- 
quilice Cunning; and if my Viſion of his Poli- P 
ticks is not a new Difcovery, I am very much MW hi 
miſtaken. _ th 
His innumerable Legions as I hinted above, like lit 
Aid du Camps to a General, are continually em- 
ploy ed to carry his Orders, and execute his Com- ¶ na 
, miſſions in all Parts of the World, and in every i- ga 
dividual to oppoſe the Authority of God, and the Ac 
Felicity of Man to the utmoſt of his Power. ſor 
The firſt and greateſt Part of his Government, the 
is over thoſe Savage Nations where he has obtain. 
ed to ſer himſelf up as God, and to be worſhipped 
inſtead of God; and I obſerved, that though ha- 
ving full Poſſeſſion of theſe People, even by whole 
Nations at a Time, that is the Carr of his 
i overn 
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Government, yet he is far from negleRing his Inte- 
reſt there, but is exceeding vigilant to keep up his 
Authority among thoſe People. This he does 
by ſending Meſſengers into thoſe Parts to anſwer 
the Pawawings or Conjurings, even of the | moſt 
ignorant old Wizard, raiſing Storms and making 
Noiſes and Shreiks in the Air, Flaſhes of infernal 
Fire, and any Thing but to fright the People, 
that they may nor forget him, and that they may 
have uo other Gods but him. 

He has his peculiar Agents for this Work, 
which he makes Derachments of, as his Occaſions, 
require, ſome to one Part of the World, ſome to 
another, as to the North America, even as far as 
to the frozen Provinces of Groenland; to the North 
of Europe, to the Laplanders, Samoiedes, and Mon- 
gul-Tartars, alſo to the Gog and Magog of Aſa, 
and to the Devil-makers of China and Japan, 
again to the Southern Parts of Ala, to the Ifles 
of the Indian and South Seas, and to the South 
Part of America and Africa. 

Through all theſe Parts he has an uncontroull'd 
Power, and is either worſhipped in Perſon, or by 
his Repreſentatives, the Idols and Monſters which 
the poor People bow down to, and Satan has very 
little Trouble with them. : 

He employs indeed ſome Millions of his Miſſio- 
naries into thoſe Countries, who labour ad propa- 
gand. fid. and fail not to return and bring him an 
Account of. their Succeſs, and I doubt not but 
ſome of them were at Hand in my Iſland, when 
the Savages appear d there; for it the Devil had 
not been' in them, they would hardly have come 
ſtraggling over the Sea ſo far, to devour one 
another. | | 
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himſelf: But ſo far was this Difficulty from being 
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In all theſe Countries the Brutality, the Cruelty 
and ravenous bloody Diſpolitions of the People, 15 
ro me a certain Teller) that the Devil has full 
Pocilidn of them, i= 7H em oY et 

But to return to my Obſervations in the exalted 
State of my Fancy, I muſt tell you, that though 
the Devil carried on-his Schemes ot Government, 
in thoſe” blinded Parts of the World with great 
Eaſe, and all Things went to his Mind; I found 
he had more Difficulty in the northern Parts of 
the temperate Zone, I mean, our Climate and 
the reſt of Chriſtendom, and conſequently he did 
not act here by whole Squadrons and by Generals; 
but was obliged to carry on his Buſineſs among us 
by particular Solicitations, to act by particular 
Agents upon particular Perſons, attacking the 
perſonal Conduct of Men in a Manner peculiar to 


— 
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any Advantage ro the World, or Diſadvantage to 
the Devil, that it only obliged him to make Uſe 
of the more Engines; and as he had no want of 1 L 
Numbers, I obſerved that his hole Clan ſeemed m 
buſy on this Side, the Number of which conſiſts MW * 
of innumerable M lions; fo that in ſhore; there 
was not a Devil wanting, no, not to manage eve- of 
E 1 Man, Woman, and Child in the © 

orld. EE: RT gra 
How and in what Manner evil Angels attend us, IT. 
what their Buſineſs, how far their Power extends, le 
and how far it is reſtrained, and by who, were all 


made plain to me at one View in this State of bun 
Eclariciſſiment that T ſtood in now, and I will de- Y 
ſcribe it if J can in a few Heads of Fact; you may ſa 
enlarge upon them as Experience guides. o } 
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And firſt, the Limitations of the Devil's Power, 
are neceflary to be underſtood, and how di ected; 
for Example, you muſt know, - that though the 

Numbers of theſe Evil Spirits, which are thus 
diligently employed in Miſchief, are ſo infinitely 
great, yet the Numbers of good Angels or good 
Spirits, which are employed by a ſuperior: Au- 
| thority, and from a- Place infinitely diſtant and 
: high above the Devils bounds, is not only equal ; 
| I ſay, equal at leaſt in Number, but infinitely ſu- 
j perior in Power, and it 1s this Particular which 
makes it plain, that all the Devil does, or that his. 


. Agents can do, is by continual Subtilty, extreme 
1 Vigilance and Application, under infinite Checks, 
* Rebukes, and Callings off by the attendant Spi- 
8 rits, who have Power to correct and reſtrain him 
' upon all Occaſions; juſt as a Man does a Dog or 
— a Thief when he is diſcovered. 


le On this Account, tis firſt plain, I ſay, that the 
of Devil can do nothing by Force, he cannot kill, 
od maim, hurt or deſtroy ; if he could, Mankind 
ns MW would have but a very precarious State of Lite in 
| the World: Nay, the Devil cannot blaſt the Fruits 
of the Earth, cauſe Dearth, Droughts, Famine, 
he or Scarcity, neither can he ſpread noxious Fumes 
in the Air to infe& the World ; if any of thoſe 
Things were in his Power, he would ſoon unpeo- 
ple God's Creation, and put his Maker to the 
Neceſſity of a new FIA r, or of having no more 
human Creatures to worſhip and honour him. 

You will ask me, how came to know all this? 

ſay, ask me no Queſtions, till the Elevation 
of your Fancy carries you up to the outer Edge of 
the Atmoſphere, as I tell you- mine did: There 
you will ſee the Prince of the Air in his full State, 
managing his univerſal Empire with the molt exqui- 
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ol his Perſon, do but look narrowly, and you'll 
| | ſee a great Clog at his Foot, in token of his li- 
| mited Power, and though he is himſelf immenſe in 
Bulk, and moves like a Fiery Meteor in the Air, 
yer you always ſee a Hand with a Thunderbolt 
impending juſt over his Head; the Arm coming 
out of a fiery Cloud, which is a Token of the Sen- 
rence he is under, that at the End of his appointed 
Time that Cloud ſhall break, and that Hand ſtrike 
him with the Thunder repreſented, Down, Down 
for ever, into a Place prepared for h m. 
But all this does not hinder him, who is 
prompted by infernal Rage againſt the Kingdom 
of God, and the Welfare of Man, from puſhing 
Mankind as above, upon all the Methods of their 
own Ruin and Deſtru&ion, by alluring Baits, cun- | 
ning Artifice, Night-whiſpers, infuſing wicked De- it 
fires, and fanning the Flames of Men's Luſts, 
Pride, Avarice, Ambition, Revenge, and all the 
wicked Excurſions of corrupt Nature. | 
It would rake up a long Tra by itſelf, to form N. 
a Syſtem of the Devil's Politicks, and to lay down 
a Body of his Philoſophy : I obſerv'd how- Fa 
— that ſome of his general Rules are ſuch as the 
theſe. | | | | 
1. To infuſe Notions of Liberty into the 
Minds of Men; that it is hard they ſhould be 
born into the World with Inclinations, and then be 
Forbidden to gratify them; that ſuch and ſuch 
Pleaſures ſhould be prepar'd in the Nature of 
Things, made ſuitable and proper to the Senſes 
and Faculties, which on the other Hand, are pre- 
pared in mere Conſtitution, and placed in his 
Soul, and that then he ſhould be forbidden under 
the Penalty of a Curſe to taſte them ; that to place 
an Appetite in the Man, and a ſtrong powerful 


Guſt to theſe Delights, and then declare them - 
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all obſerve, that I icarned z Way how to make 
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tal to him, would be laying a Snare to Man- 
kind in his very Conſtitution, and making his 
brighteſt Faculties be the Betrayers of his Soul to 
Milery, which would not conſiſt with Juſtice, 


much leſs with the Goodneſs of a Creator. 


2. To perſuade from hence, that the Notions 
of future Puniſhments ate Fables and Amuſe- 
ments, that it is not rational to think a juſt God 
would prepare infinite and eternal Puniſhments, 
tor finite and trivial Offences ; that God does not 
take Notice of the minute acts of Lite, and lay 
every Slip to our Charge, but that the merciful 
Diſpoſitions of God, who ſo bountifully dire&s 
the whole World to be aſſiſtant to the Profit and 
Delight of Mankind, has certainly given him 
leave to enjoy it at fill, and take the Comfort of 
it without tear. 

3. Of late indeed the Devil has learn'd, for De- 
vils may improve as well as Men in the Arts of doing 
il. Ar laſt, I ay, he has learned to infuſe a wild 
Notion into the Heads of ſome People, who are 
ficlt fitted for it, by having reaſoned themſelves in 
Favour of their looſe Defires up to a Pitch, that 
there is no ſuch Thing as a God or a future State 
at all. 

Now as at firſt the Devil was not Fool enough 
to attempt to put this Jelt upon Man, his own 
Antiquity and Eternity being a Contradiction to it; 
ſo ] found among my new Diſcoveries, that the Devil 
took this Abſurdity from Man himſelt, and that it 
went among Satan's People tor a new Invention: I 
found alſo that there was a black Farty empioy'd 
upon this new Subtilty, theſe were a Sort of De- 
vils, for Satan never wants Inſtruments, who were 
call d Anſiauators, and who were formerly employed 
to prompt Men to Crimes by Dreams ; and here I 


any 
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any Man dream of what I pleaſe : For Example, 
ſuppoſe one to be ſound aſleep, or as we (ay, in a 
deep Sleep, or dead aſleep, let another lay his 
Mouth cloſe to his Ear, and whiſper any Thing 
to him ſo ſoftly as not to awaken him, the ſleep- 
ing Man ſhall certainly dream of what was ſo 
whiſpered to him. 3 | 

Let no Man deſpiſe this Hint, nothing is more 
ſore, than that many of our Dreams are the Wiſ- 
pers of the Devil, who by his In/inuators whiſpers 
into our Heads, what wicked Things he wou'd 
have our Thoughts entertain and work upon ; and 
take this with you as you go, thoſe inſinuating 
Devils can do this as well when we are awake, as 
when we are aſjeep, and this will bring me to 
what I call Inpuſſes upon the Mind, which are cer- 


tainly whiſpers in the Ear and no other, and come, 


either from good Angels attending us, or from the 
Devil's Inſinuators, which are always at hand, and 
may be judged of according as the Subject our 
Thoughts are prompted to work upon, are Good 
or Evil. | 

From whence but from theſe Inſinuators, come 
our cauſeleſs Paſſions, our involuntary Wickedneſs, 
ſinning in Deſire as effectually, as by actual com- 
mitting the Crime we deſire to commit? 

Whence comes Imagination to work upon 
wicked and vicious Objects, when the Perſon is 
faſt aſleep, and when he had not been under the 
Preparation of wicked Diſcourſe, or - wicked 
Thoughts previous to thoſe Imaginations? who 
forms Ideas in the Mind of Man? who preſents 
beautiful or terrible Figures to his Fancy, when 
his Eyes are clos'd with Sleep ? who, but theſe in- 
ſinuating Devils, who inviſibly approach the 
Man fleeping or waking, and whiſper all man- 
ger of lewd, abominable Things into his Mind. 

a „ Mr. Mi. 
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Mr. Milton, whoſe Imagination was carried up 
to a greater Height than I am now, went farther 
into the Abyſs of Satan's Empire a great Way, 


eſpecially when he form'd Satan's Palace of Pande- 


monium, I ſay, he was exactly of this Opinion,when 
he repreſented the Devil tempting our Mother Eve, 
in the Shape of a Toad lying juſt'at her Ear, when 
ſhe lay faſt aſleep in her Bower, where he whiſper'd 
to her Ear all the wicked Things which ſhe en- 
tertained Notions of by Night, -and which 
prompted her the next Day to break the great Com- 
mand, which was the rule of her Life; and ac- 
cordingly he brings in Eve telling Adam what an 
uneaſy Night's Reſt ſhe had, and relating her 
Dream to him. * 
This Thought, however laid down in a kind of 
Jeſt, is very ſeriouſly intended, and would, if well 
digeſted, direct us very clearly in our Judgment of 
Dreams; viz. not to ſuggeſt them to be always 
Things of meer Chance; but that ſometimes they 
are to be heeded as uſeful Warnings of Evil or 


Good by the Agency of good Spirits, as at other 


Times they are the artful Inſinuations of the De- 
vil to in} wicked Thoughts and abhorr'd abo- 
minable Ideas into the Mind; which we ought not 
only as much as poſſible to guard againſt, but even 
to repent of, ſo far as the Mind may have enter- 
tained and ated upon them. | 5 
From this general Viſion of the Devil's Ma- 
nagement of his Affairs, which I maſt own I have 
had with my Eyes wide open, I find a great many 
uſeful Obſervations to be made ; and firſt, it can 
be no longer ſtrange, that while the Commerce of 
Evil Spirits is ſo free, and the intercourſe between 
this World and that, is thus open, I fay, it can be 
no longer ſtrange, that there are ſo many ſilent 
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Ways of Spirits converſing, I mean Spirits of 
; all Kinds. 3 

For as I have obſerved already, there is a Reſi- 
dence of good Spirits, bur they are placed jnfinite- 
ly higher out of the Reach, and out of the Sight of 
this lower Orbit of Satan's Kingdom; as 
thoſe paſs and repaſs inviſible, I 1 I have 
yet · had no Ideas of them, but thoſe which I have 
received from my firſt View of the infernal Re- 
gion: If I ſhould have any ſuperior Elevations, 
and ſhould. be able to ſee the QEconomy of Heaven 
in his Diſpoſition of Things on Earth, I ſhall be 
as careful to convey them to Poſterity as they 
come in. | 
However, the Tranſactions of good Spirits with 
Man are certainly the ſame; for as God has for 
a Protection and Safeguard to Mankind, limited 
the Devil from affrighting him, by viſible Appear- 
ances in his native and helliſh Deformity, and the 
horrrid Shape he would neceſſarily bear: So for 
Man's Felicity, even the glorious Angels of Hea- 
ven are very ſeldom allowed, at leaſt not lately, 
to appear in the glorious Forms they formerly 
took, or indeed in any Form, or with a Voice; 
the reſtraint of our Souls in the Caſe of Fleſh and 
Blood we now wear not admitting it, and not 
being able ro familiarize thoſe Things to us ; Man 
being by no Means, in his encorporated State,qua- 
lified for an open and eaſy Converſation with un- 
embodicd Spirit. 2X 

Moreover, this would be breaking into the 
Limits, which the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of God 
has put to our preſent State, I mean as to Futurity, 
our Ignorance in which, is the greateſt Felicity ot 
human Life; and without which neceſſary Blind- 
[neſs Man could not = Life, for Nature is no 


way able to ſupport a View into Futurity ; Imean 
105 noc 
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not into that Part of Futurity which concerns us in Pf 
our State of Lite in this World. 17 

I have often been myſelf among the Number of | bi 
thoſe Fools, that would be their own Fortune-tel- 
lers; but when I look thus beyond the Atmoſphere, 
and ſee a little ſpeculatively into Inviſibles, I could | | 
eaſily perceive, that it is our Happineſs that we I} 
are ſhort- ſighted Creatures, and can ſee but a very | 
little before us : For Example, were we to have the 100 
Eyes of our Souls opened through the Eyes of our 
Bodies, we ſhould ſee this very immediate Region 
of Air which we breath in, throng'd with Spirits, | 
to us, bleſſed be God, now inviſible, and which would 
otherwiſe be moſt frightful : We ſhould ſee into 
the ſecret Tranſa&ions of thoſe Meſſengers who 
are employ'd when the paſſing Soul takes its Leave 
of the Reluctant Body, and perhaps ſee Things Na- 
ture would ſhrink back from with the utmoſt Ter- 
rorand Amazement.In a Word,the Curtain of Pro- 
vidence for the Diſpofition of Things here, and 
the Curtain of Judgment for the Determination of 
the State of Souls hereafter, would be alike 
drawn back, an what Heart could ſupport here 
its future State in LIFE, much leſs that of its 
tuture State after LIFE even good or bad. 

It is then our Felicity, that the Converſe of Spi- 
rits, and the Viſions of Futurity, are ſilent, em- 
blematick, and done by Hints, Dreams, and Im- 
Pulſes, and not by clear Viſion and open Diſcovery; 
they that deſire a fuller and plainer Sight of theſe 
Things, ask they know not what; and it was a 
good Anſwer of a Gypſy, when a Lady of my Ac- 
quaintance, ask'd her, to tell her Fortune ; Do not 
ask me, Lady, ſaid the Gypſy. to tell you what you 'T 
dare not hear. The Woman was a little honeſter than 1 
her Proſeſſion intimated, and freely confeſs'd it was 1 
all a Cheat, and that they knew nothing of F 3 
„ Ao | uc 
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but had a Coutſe or Round of doubtful Expreſſions, 
to amuſe ignorant People and get a little Moiiey. 

Eren the Devils Oracles; for ſuch no doubt 
they were at De/phos,' and at other Places, though 
the Devil ſeemed at that Time to have ſome Li- 
berties granted him, which. it is evident have ſince 
been denied him, were allowed to be given only 
in doubtful Expreſſions, double Entendres, Ecchoecs 
of Words, and ſuch like: For Example, A Man 
going to Sea and enquiring of the Oracle, thus; 


Have I juſt cauſe the Seas and Storms to Fear ? 
Eccho, —— — Fear. 


Another. 


Shall we the Parthian Bowmen fight or Fly ? 
*Eccho, _—— ————— .. 


Such dark Replies, and other Words doubtful 
and enigmatic, were frequently given and taken for 
Anſwers, by which the deluded World were kept in 
doubt of that Fururity they hunted after: But Satan 
even then, was not permitted to ſpeak plain, or 
Mankind to ſee what awaited him behind the dark 
Veil of Futurity, nor was it proper on any Ac- 
count whatſoever, that it ſhould be otherwiſe. 

But before I come to this, let me put ſome Li- 
mits to the Elevations and Viſions I have men- 
_ tioned before; for -as. I am far from Enthuliaſtic 
in my Notions of Things, ſo I would not lead any 
one to fancy themſelves farther enlightned than is 
meet, or to ſee Things unſeeable, as St. Paul heard 
Things unutterable. N | 
And therefore let me add here, that the higheſt 
Raptures, Trances and Elevations of the Soul, arc 
bounded by the eternal Dectce of Heaven _— 

ö en 
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Men pretend to what Viſions they pleaſe, it is all 
Romance, all beyond what I have talked of a- 
bove, is fabulous and abſurd, and it will for ever 
be true, as the Scripture ſays, not only, thoſe 
Things are hid from the Eye, but even from the 
Conception. 7 n 

Upon this Occafion I muſt own, that I think 
tis Criminal to attempt to form Ideas either of 
Hell or of Heaven in the Mind, other than as the 
Scripture has deſeribed them, by the State rather 
than the Place; we are told in plain Words, 1 
hath not entred into the Heart of Man to concbi ve, ei- 
ther of what is prepated for the future State of the 
Happy or Miſerable; tis enough for us to enter- 
tain the general Notion, the Favour of God is 
Har and the Loſs of it the moſt dreadful of 
all Hell. * = _ 


A Heaven of Joy muſt in his Preſence dwell ; | 
And iu his Abſence every Place is' HELL. 


My Meaning is this, all - Viſions, or propoun- 
ded Viſions either of Heaven or Hell, are meer 
Deluſions of the Mind, and generally are Fictions 
of à waking bewildred Head; and you may ſee 
the Folly ot them in the meanneſt of the Deſcrip- 
tions, which generally end in ſhewing ſome glo- 
rious Place, fine Walks, noble illuſtrious Palaces, 
Gardens of Gold, and People of ſhining Forms, 
and the like. Alas! theſe are all fo ſhort, that 


they are Unworthy the Thoughts of a Mind 
elevated two Degrees above. Darkneſs and Dirt: 
All theſe Things amount to no more than Ma- 


homet's Alchoran, and the glorious State of Things 
repreſented by him to his Believers. In ſhort, 
all this makes only a Heaven of Senſe, but comes 
ſo infinitely ſhort of what alone muſt or oy be 
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a Heaven to an exalted glorified Spirit, that 1 
as much want Words to expreſs how contem- 
tible the beſt of theſe Deſcriptions are as to a 


true Deſcription of Heaven, as I do to expreſs a 


true Idea, or Deſcription of Heaven mylelf; 

And how ſhould this be done? We can Form 
no Idea of any Thing that we know not and have 
not ſeen, but in the Form of ſomething that we 
have ſeen. How then can we form an Idea of 
God or Heaven, in any Form but of ſome 
thing which we have ſeen or known? By what 
Image in the Mind can we judge of Spirits ? By 
what Idea conceive of eternal Glory ? Let us 
ceaſe to Imagin concerning it, tis impoſlible to 
attain, tis Crim nal to attempt it. 

Let me therefore hint here, that ſuppoſing my 
ſelf, as before, in the Orbit of the Sun, take it 
in its immenſe Diſtance as our-Aſtronomers con- 
ceive of it, or on the Edge only of the Atmoſ- 
phere with a clear View of the whole Solar Sy- 

m, the Region of Satan's Empire all in View, 
and the World of Spirits laid open to me. 

Yet let me give you this for a Check to your 
Imagination, that even here the Space between 
Finite and Infinite is as impenetrable as on Earth, 
and will for ever be fo, till our Spirits being un- 
caſed ſhall take their Flight to the Center of 
Glory, where every Thing ſhall be ſeen as it is; 
and therefore you mult not be ſurprized, if I am 


come down again from the Verge of the World 
of Spirits, the (ame ſhort ſighted Wretch, as to Fu- 


turity and Things belonging to Heaven and Hell 
as I went up; tor Elevations of this Kind are 
meant only to give us a clearer View of what we 
are, not of what we Hall be; and *tis an Advan- 
tage worth Travelling for too. All this I thought 


neceſſary to prevent the whimſical Building of 
er- 
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erroneous Structures on my Foundation, and fan- 


cying themſelves carried farther than they ate 
able ro go. 7A = 
I come therefore back to talk of Things fa- 


miliar, and particularly to mention in the next 
Place, ſome of thoſe other Ways by which we 
have Notice given of this Converſe of Spirits 
which I have been ſpeaking of; for the Whif-, 


pers and Inſinuators I have mentioned, go ſome- 

times farther than ordinary. | 
One of thoſe other Methods is, when by 
ſtrong Impulſes of the Mind, as we call them, we 
are directed to do, or not to do, this or that 
particular Thing that we have before us to do, or, 
are under Conlultation about. I am a Witneſs 
to many of theſe Things, as well in my own Lite, 
as in my Obſervation of others. _— 
I know a Man, who being at ſome Diſtance 
from London, not above ſix or ſeven Miles, a 
Friend that came to viſit and dine with him urged 
him to go to London. What for, fays his Friend, 
is there any Buſineſs wants me? Nay, nothing, 
ſays the other, but for your Company; I do not 
know of any Thing wants you; and ſo gave over 
importuning him : But as his Friend had given 
it over, a {trong Impulſe of Mind ſeized him and 
follow d him like a Voice with this, Go to London, 
go to London. He put it by ſeveral Times, but it 
went on ſtill, Go to London, go to London, and 
nothing elſe could come upon his Thoughts but, 
Go to London. He came back to his Friend, 
Hark ye, ſays be, tell me ſincerely, is all well 
at Loudon? Am I wanted there? Did you ask me 
to go to London with you on any particular Ac- 
count. Not I, ſays his Friend, in the leaſt; I 
ſaw all your Family, and all is very well there ; 
nor did they ſay, they had any particular wo 
m on 
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ſion for you to return; I only ask it as I told 
you, for the Sake of your Company: So he put 
off going again, but could have no Quiet, for it 
ſill followed him, and no doubt, a good Spirit 
communicated it, Go to London; and at length 
he reſolved he would go, and did ſo; and when 
he came there he found a Letter and Meſlengers 
had been at his Houſe, to ſeck him, and to tell 
him of a particular Buſineſs, which was firſt and 
laſt worth above a thouſand Pounds to him, and 
which if he had not been found that very Night, 
would have been in Danger of being loft. 
I ſeriouſſy adviſe all ſober thinking Perſons not 
to diſtegard thoſe powerful Impulſes of the Mind, 
in T hings otherwiſe indifferent or doubtful, bur 
believe them to be Whiſpers from ſome kind Spi- 
tit, which ſee ſomething that we cannot fee, 
and knows ſomething that we cannot know. 
_ "Beſides, unleſs infinite Power ſhould rake off 
the Silence that is impoſed upon the Inhabitants 
of ' the inviſible World, and allow them to ſpeak 
audibly, nothing can be a plainer Voice; they 
are Words ſpoken to the Mind, tho” not to the 
Ear, and they are a certain Intelligence of Things 
. unſeen,” becauſe they are given by - Perſons un- 
ſeen, and the Event: confirms it beyond all Di- 
—_—. | Wan 
*1 know a Man, who made it his Rule always 
to obey theſe ſilent Hints, and he has ofteu de- 
clared to me, that when he obeyed them he ne- 
ver miſcatried, and if he neglected them, or went 
on contrary to them, he never ſucceeded ; and 
gave me a particular Caſe of his own, among 
4 great many others, wherein he was thus dire&- 
ed. He had a particular Caſe befallen him, 
wherein he was under the Diſpleaſure of the Go- 
vernment, and was proſecuted for a Miſdemea- 
| (ROO nor, 
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nor, and brought to a Tryal in the King's-Bench 
Court, where a Verdi& was brought againſt him, 
and he was [caſt ; and Times running very hard 
at that Time againſt the Party he was of, he 
was afraid to ſtand the Hazard of a Sentence 
and abſconded, taking Care to make due Provi- 
fion for his Bail, and to pay them whatever they 
might ſuffer. In this Circumſtance he was in 
great Diſtreſs, and no Way, preſented unto him 
but to fly out of the Kingdom, which being to 
leave his Family, Children and Employment, was 
very bitter to him, and he knew not what to 
do; all his Friends adviſing him not to put him- 
ſelf into the Hands of the Law, which tho” the 
Offence was not Capital, yet in bis Circum- 
ſtances ſeemed to threaten his utter Ruin. In 
this Extremity he felt one Morning, ( juſt as he 
had awaked, and the Thoughts of his Misfor- 
tune began to return upon him; ) I ſay, he felt a 
ſtrong Impulſe darting into his Mind thus, rite 
a Letter to them: It ſpoke ſo diſtinctly to him, 
and as it were forcibly, that as he has often ſaid 
ſince, he can ſcarce perſuade himſelf not to be- 
lie ve but that he heard it; but he grants that he 
did not really hear it, too. of D 
However it repeated the Words daily and 

hourly to him, till at length walking about in 
his Chamber where he was hidden, very pen- 
five and ſad, it Jogg'd him again, and he an- 
ſwered aloud. to it, as if it had been a Voice, 
Who ſhall I write to? It returned immediately, 
Mrite to the Judge. This perſued him again for 
ſeveral Days, till at length he took his Pen, Ink 
and Paper, and ſat down to write, but knew not 
one Word of what he huuld ſay, but Dabitur in hac 
bora, he wanted not Words: It was immediately im- 
preſſed on his Mind, Ms Words flowed up- 

on 
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on his Pen in a manner, that even charm'd him- 
(el and filled him with Expectations. of Succeſs. 
The Letter was ſo ſtrenous in Argument, ſo 
patbetick in its Eloquence, and ſo moving and 
perſwaſive, that as ſoon as the judge read it, 
he ſent him Word he ſhould. be eaſie, for he 
would Endeavour to make that Matter light to 
him, and in a Word never left, till he obtained 
to ſtop Proſecution, and reſtore bim to hi, Li- 
dein and to his Family: 

Theſe Hints, IL ſay, are of a, Natit too ſigni- 
ficanr: to be neglected; 'whence they come is the 
next Enquiry. | Lanſwer, . They are the Whiſpers 
of' ſome ſubſiſting Spirit commun cated to the 
Soul; without the Help of the Organ, without 
the Aſſiſtance ot: a particular Sound, and with- 
out any other Communication; but take it as you 
go, not without the mercitul Diſpoſition of that 
Fewer, that overns that World, as well as this 
chat we are ſenſible ot; How near thoſe Spitits 
are to us, who thus foreſce what concerns us, 
and how they conrey theſe Hints into our Minds 
As well walking as ſleeping, or how they are di- 
rected, that I cbuld not diſcover, nor can yet re- 
ſolve, no not in the higheſt of my imaginary E e- 
vation, any more than in what Manner they are 


of Lim ted and reſttained. 


I have been asked by ſome, to — J have 
talked freely of my trequent Applications to 
© theſe "Things, If I knew any Thing by thoſe 
-Obfervations, of the Manner of the Diſpoſition of 
human Soul after its Departure out ot the Body? 
IJ mean as to its middle State, and whether, as 
ſome; it has a wandring Exiſtence in the upper 
Part of the Waſte or Abyſs near to, but not in 
"a preſent State of Felicity? Whether it is {till 


" conkiped within the  Atmolphere of the Earth 
ac- 


ible 
them 
thing 0 
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according to others, as in a Linbm, or Purgas 
toty; or in the Circle of the Sun, as others ſay ? 
Whether I knew or perceived any Thing of our 
Saviour's being aſcended into the Body of the 
Sun only, and not into the higheſt Heaven re- 
ceiving his redeemed Souls to himſelf, and in- 
to an Incorporation with his Glory there; till the 
Reſtitutiom of all Things? Whether I perceived any 
Thing of Satan being poſſeſſed of the reprobate 
Souls as they departed'; and of his Subſtitutes- 
as Executioners, being empowered and employ- 
ed to torment them according to the recetv- 
ed Notions .of the wiſe Contemplators of ſuch 
Things. | 

I anſwered, as I do now, that not only no- 
thing of all this appears, but on the contrary, ſuch 
ſcrious Contemplat ions as mine give a great and a- 
bundant Reaſon to be ſatisfied, that there is no- 
thing in it all but meer Dream and enthuſiaſtick 
Conjecture: I own that the Agents I mention- 
ed, make uſe of all thoſe Things to terrify and 
affright poor ignorant People out of their Senſes, 
and to drive. them often into Deſperation, and 
after to reſtore them by a Cure that is worſe 
than the Diſtemper, namely, by a Hardneſs and 
Coldneſs of Temper, rejecting entirely all the No- 
tions of Eternity and Futurity, and ſo fitting them 
to go out of the World as they lived in it, (viæ.) 
without troubling themſelves with what is to 
come after it. 

But I return to the Article of Impulſes of the 
Mind, for I lay greater Weight upon theſe than 
upon any of the other Diſcoveries of the In- 
vlble World, becauſe they have ſomething in 
them relating to What we are about, ſome- 
ching directing, ſomething to guide us in avoid- 
ac- ug the evils that attend us, and to accepting, of 
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for the Advantage of Life. 25 


Directions, but ſhould be deaf to the Inſtructions 


which are made upon us for our immediate Good, 


Enn 
rather embracing Opportunities of doing our- 
ſelves* good when they preſent, which many 
Times for want of the knowledge of our Way, 
we irrecoverably let lip. n 
Voices, Apparitions, Noiſes, and all the o- 
ther affrighting Things, which unavoidably fol- 
low the Neighbourhood of Spitits in the Air 
we breath in, ſeem to have much leſs Significa- 
tion, as to 1s, than theſe ſeaſonable kind Whiſ- 
pets. to our Souls, which it is plain, are directed 


SL RSA aus as an. oo. 


It ſeems hard that Mankind ſhould be ſo open 5 
to the ſeeret Inſinuators the whiſpering Devils ! 2 
have been ſpeaking of, who are Night and Day, c 
Neeping and waking, working upon his Senſes by 1 
the Arts and Subtilties of Hell, to fill his Ima- lin 
gination with a thouſand deviliſh Contrivances 
to gratify his Vanity and Luſt ; and that our 
Thoughts ſhould be always ready to receive the 
Impreſſions they make, prefled to follow the 
infernal Counſel, be awake ro liſten to all his 


of any kind Spirits that wonld influence vs for our 
Advantage, and inſenſible of tlioſe Impreſſions 


by an Agent Good in itſelf, and acting from a 
Principle whatever it be, of Good to us, 

We have a fooliſh Saying, though taken from 
Something that is more ſignificant than we ima” 
gine when any Danger has ſupriſed us. Well, 
my Mind miſgave me, when J was going about it 
Well, I knew ſome Miſchief would come of it; 
did you fo? And why then did you do it? Wh 
did you go on? Why, when your Mind miſgas 
you, did you not obey the friendly Caution 
hence do you think your Mind received th 
ſpeaking, tho' ſilent Imprefſion > Why did yo 
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not liſten to it, as to a Voice? For ſuch, a one it 
was no douht; and let all thoſe nnthinking Peo- 


ple who go on in any Thing they are upon, con- 


trary to thoſe ſecret ſilent Impreſſions upon their 
Minds; I fay, let them know and obſerve it, 


they will very ſeldom fail of meeting ſome Miſ- 


chief in the Way. They will very ſeldom fail of 
miſcarrying in the Way; 7 ſay very ſeldom, be- 
cauſe I would not take upon me to preſcribe 


Things pofitively, which the Reader will take 


me up ſhort in, and ſay, how do know it? But 
I will take the Liberty to ſay, I durſt be poti- 
tive in it, relating to my ſelf, and I durſt be po- 
fitive from the Nature and Reaſon of the Thing, 

As to my own Experience, I wave ſaying much 
of it, but that in general I never {lighted theſe 
Impulſes, but to my great Misfortune ; I'never 
liſten'd to and obey'd them, but to my great Ad- 


vantage, but I chooſe to argue from the Reaſon 


of them, rather than from my own Experience. 

As they are evident Warnings of fiat is to 
come, and are teſtified daily and hourly by the 
Things coming to pals afterwards, ſo they are 
undeniable Teſtimonies, that they proceed from 
ſome Being, intelligent of. choſe Things that are 
at Hand, while they are yet to come. If then 
I am ſatisfied that it is a Notice given from a 
Something, be it what it wid, which is fully in- 
forms of what is attending me, tho* conceal'd 
from me ; why ſhould I flight the Hint given 
me from Thing that knows, what I know 
not, and efpecially, for Example, for avoiding 
Evils to come: 021 


I know a Perſon, who had fo ſtrong an Impreſſi- 


on upon her Mind, that the Houſe ſhe was in 
would be burnt that very Night, that ſhe could 
not go to ſleep, the Impulſe ſhe had upon her 
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Mind . preſs'd her not to go to Bed, which how- 
ever ſhe reliſted and went to Bed, but was ſo 
terrified with the Thought, which as ſhe call'd 
it, run in her Mind, that the Houſe would be 
burnt, that ſhe could not go to fleep. | 
She had made ſo much Diſcovery of her Ap- 
prehenſions in the Family, that they were all 
in a Fright, and applied themſelves to ſearch 
from the Top of the Houſe to the Bottom, and 
to ſee every Fire, and every Candle ſafe out, fo 
that, as they all ſaid, it was impoſſible any 
Thing could happen in the Houſe, and they ſent 
to the Neighbours on both Sides to do the like. 
Thus far they did well, but had ſhe obeyed the 
Hint, which preſt upon her ſtrangely not to go 
to Bed, ſhe had done much berter, for the Fire 
was actually kindled at that very Time, tho” not 
broken out. | 
In about an Hour, after the whole Family was 
in Bed, the Houſe juſt over the Way, directly 
oppoſite, was all in a Flame, and the Wind 
which was very high, blowing the Flame upon 
the Houſe this Gentlewoman lived in, ſo fi. N it 
with Smoke and Fire in a few Moments, the 


Street being Narrow, that not Air to 


breath, or Time to do any Thing, but jump 
out of their Beds and ſave their Lives; had ſhe 
obey d the Hint given, and not gone to Bed, ſhe 
might have ſaved ſeveral Things of Value, 
which ſhe loſt; but as ſhe neglected that, and 
would go to Bed, the Moments ſhe had ſpar d 
to her, were but juſt ſufficient to get out of Bed, 
get ſome Cloaths on, and get down Stairs, for 
the Houſe was on Fire in half Quarter of an 
Hour. | | | 
It might be ask'd here, why could not the 
ame kind Spirit have intimated by the . 
iſ- 
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Whiſpers, where the Danger lay, and from what 
Quarter it was to be expected; in what Man- 
ner the Fire would attack them, and that it 
would come from the other Side of the Street, 
the Wind blowing it directly upon them? : 

To this, I an{wer, that it is our Buſineſs the 
more vigilantty to obſerve and liſten to the Hints 
which are given, ſeeing the Intimations are not. 
ſo Particular as we might wiſh, without enqui- 
ring into the Reaſons, why they are given no 
plainer. We have a great deal of Reaſon to be- 
lieve the kind Spirit that gives theſe Intimations 
and Whiſpers, thus to us, gives us all the Light 
it is permitred to give, and whiſpers as much, 
either as it knows, or as it is allow'd to commu- 
nicate 3 otherwiſe, why does it give any Inti- 
mations at all ? But on the other Hand, it may 
be alledg'd, that enough is intimated to ſuffice 
for our Safety, if we will obey the Intimation ; 
and it would be a much more reaſonable ag 
ſion, to ask, why we ſlight and diſobey the Im- 
preſſion that We acknowledge to have received, 
rather than why the Intimation was no plainer. 

A Perfon of my Acquaintance being to go to 
New- England by Sea, two Ships pre Tos. and 
the Maſters earneſtly ſolicited ro take him as a 
Paſſenger ; he asked my Advice, profeſſing, that 
as well the Ships, as the Captains, were perfe&- 
ly indifferent to him, both the Men being equally 
agreeable to him, and the Veſſels equally good. 
had my Eye upon this Notion of Impulſes, and 
preſt him to obſerve ſtrictly, if he had not ſome 
ſecret Motion of his Mind to one Ship rather 
than another, and he ſaid he had not. ; 

After ſome Time he accidentally met one of 
the Captains, and falling into Terms with him, 
agreed for his Paſſage, and accordingly prepar'd 
9 | Dd 4 to 
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to go on board; but from the very Time that 
he made the Agreement, nay, even while he was 
making the Bargain, he had a ſtrong Impreſſion 
— his Mind, that he ſhould not go in that 
Ship. * 

It was ſome Days after this, that he told me 
of theſe Impreſſions, which increas'd on him e- 
very Day ; upon which I preſt him earneſtly not 
to go, but to take Paſſage with the other. At- 
tet he had reſolv'd upon this, he came to me, 
and told me, that he had with ſome Difficulty, 
and ſome Loſs, put off the firſt Ship, but that 
now he had the ſame, or rather ſtronger Averſi- 
on to going in the ſecond Ship, and had a ſtrong 
Impreſſion on his Mind, that if he went in the 
ſecond Ship he ſhould be drowned ; I bid him 
conſider it a little, and tell me if he had any tl 
farther Intimations of it; and he continued to K 
| tell me, that he had no Reſt about his going in m 
| Either of thoſe Ships, and yet his Affairs lay ſo, 0 
= that he was under a Neceſſity of going, and C 
| there was no other Ship put up upon h Ex- 
| change for going. 3 ſh 
| 1 preſs'd him, however, not to venture by any or 
| | Means; I convinc'd him, that thoſe Impulles ot an 
i his Mind were rhe Whiſpers of ſome kind Spi- pl 
rit, that ſaw Things farther than he could, and 

were certainly given him as Cautions to fave 
him from ſome. Miſchief which he might not 

foreſee ; that it could be no evil Spirit, Pecan 
| the keeping him back could be no Injury to 
| him, of ſuch a Nature as would gratify the De- 
| vil in any Part of his uſual Deſires ; it muſt there- 
fore be ſomething for his Good, and he ought 
to be very cautious how he lighted the ſilent Ad- 
monition. In a Word, I prepoſſeſs d him ſo much 
in aid of the ſecret Impulſes of his own Mind, 
„ of. that . *;. "ol 
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that he reſolved not to go that Year, and he | 
ſaw clearly afterwards, that the ſecret Intimati- 1 
mation was from a good Hand, for both the i 
Ships miſcarried ; the firſt being taken by the 


Turks, and the latter caſt away and all the Men 
loſt, the Ship foundring at Sea, as was ſuppos d, 1 
tor ſhe was never heard of. £94 | 
I could fill this Tra& with Accounts of this fl 
Nature, but the Reaſon of the Cale is ſtronger ll 
than the Example; for as it is an Intimation of | 
ſomething future, and that is to come to pals, it is | 
certain, there is a State in which what is Future | 
and muſt come to paſs is known, and why ſhould i 
we not believe the News, it it comes from the i 
Place where the Certainty of it is known? [ | 
: 


Some give all this to a Preſcience peculiar to | 
the Soul it (elf, and of kin to that we call the 0 
Second Sight ; but I ſee no Ground for this, but | 
mere Preſumption. Others call it an Aatus, | 
which they think is a Diſtemper of the Brain. | 
Others call it a Sympathetick Power in the Soul, 
foreboding its own Diſaſters. But all this is 9 
ſhort of the Thing, for here is not a Foreboding Ml 
only, which indeed is often feit, but is expreſs'd | 
another Way; but here is a direct Intelligence; a | 
plain Intimation of the Evil, and warning to a- 
void it: This muſt be more than an Aflatus, more | | 
than a. Sympathy ; this muſt be from a certain 
Knowledge of a Thing that exiſts not, by a Some- if | 
thing that does exiſt; and muſt be communicated i 
by a Converſe of Spirits unembodied, with the 
Spirit embodied, for its Good; uileſs you will 
2 it Divine Revelation, which 1 ſee no Ground f 
Or. | 

All theſe Reaſonings make ir. abundantly our 
Concern to regard theſe Things, as what we are 
greatly concern'din ; However that is not the chief 
e a | Uſc 
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Uſe I make of them here, but (r.) they abundantly 


explain the Nature of the World of Spirits, and 


the Certainty of an Exiſtence after Death; (2.) 


they confirm that the Diſpoſition of Providence 
concerning Man, and the Event of Things, are 
not ſo much hidden from the Inhabitants of that 
World as they are from us; as alſo (3.) that Spirits 
unembodied ſee with a Sight differing from us, 
and are capable of knowing what attends us, 
when we know nothing of it our ſelves. 

This offer d many uſeful Reflections to my 
Mind, which, however, ti, impoſſible for me to 
co amunicate with the ſame Vivacity, or to ex- 
preſs" with the ſame Life, that the Impreſſion 
they make on my own Thoughts came with. 

1. The Knowledge of there being a World of 
Spirits, may be many Ways uſeful to us, and eſpe- 
cially that of their ſeeing into Fururity, ſo as to 
be able to communicate to us, by what Mcans ſo- 
ever they do it, what we ſhall, or ſhall not do, 
or what ſhall, or ſhall not befall us; ro communi- 
cate Dangers before us, ſo as they may be avoided, 
and Miſchiefs awaiting us, ſo as they may be pre- 
vented, and even Death it ſelf, ſo as we may pre- 

are forit; For we may certainly, it we would at- 
tend to theſe Things, encreaſe our Acquaintance 
with them, and that very much to our Advantage. 

I would be far from prompting the crazyImagina- 
tions of Hypocondriac Diſtemper'd Heads, which 
run Men out to ſo manyExtravagancies, and which 
in fixing their Thoughts upon the real World 
of Spirits, make this an imaginary World of Spi- 


rits to them; who think they are talk'd to from 


the inviſible Wo:1d, by the Howling of every Dog, 


or the Screcching of every Owl. I believe it was 


much of this vapouriſh dreaming Fancy, by which 


the Augurs of theRomans determin d Events from the 
» | Fly- 
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Flying of Birds, and the Entrails of Beaſts. It wilt 
be hard for me to be prevail'd on to ſuppoſe, © 
that even thoſe intelligent Spirits which I ſpeak of, 
who are able by ſuch eaſy Ways, as the Impul- 
ſes of our Minds, Dreams, and the like, to con- 
vey the Knowledge of Things to us, can be put 
to the Neceſſity, or find Reaſon to make Uſe of 
the Agency of Dogs and Bipds, to convey their 
Notices by ; this would be to ſuppoſe them to- 
be much more confin'd in their Converſe with us, 
than we evidently find they are; and on the other. 
Hand would ſuppoſe the inanimate World to have 
more Knowledge of the inviſible, than we have, 
whereas on the other Hand we know they have no- 
thing at all to do with it. 

There is only this to be ſaid for it, namely, 
that thoſe inanimate Creatures do it involunta- 
rily, and as it were, under the Power of a Poſt: 
ſeſſion. N "NY 

I will not affirm, but that the inviſible Inhabi- 
tants I have been ſpeaking of, may have Power ta 
act upon the brute Creatures, ſo as to employ 
them, or make uſe of their Agency in the Warn- 
ings and Notices which they give to us of Things 
to come; but that the Brutes have otherwiſe a 
ny farther Sight of Things than we have, I can 
ſee nothing at all of that. It is true, Balaam's . 
Aſs ſaw the Angel with the flaming Sword, ſtan- 
ding in the Road, when the Prophet did not, 
but the Reaſon is plainly expreſs'd ; the Angel 
was really there, and actually preſenting Terror 
to them with a flaming Sword in his Hand, on- 
ly the Prophets Eyes were miraculouſly witheld, 
that he could not ſee him. 

[ ſhall unriddle this Myſtery of the Agency of 
Beaſts, and, Birds, as far as Reaſon diRates ; 
and it ſeems to be Eaſy upon the Scheme - the 

car- 
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and fo the Underſtanding or Senſe of a Brute 


"nothing of; many a Storm blows that is none 
/ of his raiſing; many a M:d-night Noiſe hap- 
pens that is none of his mak ing; if Satan or his 
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Nearneſs of the Spirits I am ſpeaking. of to us, 
and their Concern to convey Intelligence to us: 
They may, I ſay, have Power to Terrify the 
Brutes by horrible Apparitions to them, ſo as to 
force thoſe Howlings and Screichings we have 
been told of, and to do this in ſuch Places, and 
at ſuch Times as ſhall ſuit with the Circumſtances 
of the Family or Perſon concern'd, and ſo far 
their ſaid extraordinary Howlings and Screichings 
may be ſignificant ; but that the Brutes can ei- 
ther by Senſe, or by extraordinary Sight have any 
Foreknowledge of Things in Futurity relating to 
us, or yo themſelves ; this has no Foundatjon in 
Reaſon or Philoſophy any more than it has in Re- 
ligion. Matter may act upon material Objects, 


may act upon viſible Objects, but Matter cannot 
act upon immaterial Things, and fo the Eye of a 
Beaſt cannot fee a Spirit, or the Mind of a Brute 
act upon Futurity, Eternity, and the ſublime 
Things of a State to come. on. 
What Uſe then the Spirits we ſpeak of, inhabi- 
ting the inviſible World, can make of the inani- 
mate World to dire& them, as Miſſionaries to, us, 
I do not ſee, neither did I in all my Altitudes 
perceive they employ'd any ſuch Agents. 
It is from the Miſunderſtanding of theſe Things 
that we place abundance of Incidents meerly for- 
tuitous to the Devils Account, which he knows 


* 


nſtruments had one Tenth Part of the Pow- 
ef, either of the Air, or in the Air, or over the 
Elements, that we gire them in our Imginations, 
we ſhould have our Houſes burnt evety Night, 
Hurricanes ra ſed in the Air, Floods made 8 the 
| CT COTE MLT WM 2 
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Country, and in a Word, the World would not 
be habitable : But you remember I told you,” as 
powerful as he is, he is chain'd, he has a great 
Clog at his Foor, and he can do nothing by Vio- 
lehce, or without Permiſſion. * 
might hint here at abundance of idle ridicu- 
Jous Devils, that we are daily rold of, that come 
and only make Game among us, put out our Can- 
dies, throw Chairs and Stools about the Houſe, 
break Glaſſes, make a Smoak, a Stink of Brim- 
ſtone, Cc. whereas after all, the Devil has no 
more Sulphur about him than other Folks, and I 
can anſwer for it, that Satan is not diſpoſed for 
Mirth ; all the Frolicks and Gambols we aſcribe 
to him, I dare ſay, are Anticks of our own Brain. 
I heard of a Houſe in Eſex, which they told me 
was haunted, and that every Night the Devil or 


a Spirit, call it which you will, came into ſuch a 


Room, and made a moſt terrible Knocking, as if 


it had a Hammer or a Mallet, and this for two 


or three Hours together: At length, upon looking 


about in an empty Cloſet in that Room, there 


was found an old Mallet, and this was preſently 
concluded to be the Mallet which the Devil made 
ſuch a Noiſe with, ſo it was taken away: But 
the next Night they ſaid, the Devil made ſuch a 
Racket for want of the Mallet, that they were 
much more diſturb'd than before, ſo they were ob- 
liged to leave the Mallet there again, and every 
Night the Devil would come, and knock in the 
Window, for two or three Hours together with 
that Mallet. I have ſeen the Room, and the 


Mallet, in neither of which was any Thing ex- 


traordinary, but never heard the Noiſe, though 
I ſat up to wait for it; nor after cauſing the Mal- 
let to be taken away, was there any Noiſe ; be 

„„ like 
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like the mannerly Spirit would not diſturb us who 
„ EE. 
This pals'd for a moſt eminent Piece of Walk- 
ing or Haunting, and all the Difficulty was to 
enquire, to what Purpoſe all this Dilturbance was 
made, ſeeing there was no End anſwered in it, 
and I always thought the Devil was tos full of 
Buſineſs to ſpend his Time to no manner of Pur- 


_ MY... ES” 
At laſt, all the Cheat was diſcovered, viz. that 
a Monkey kept in a Houſe three or four Houſes 
From it, had found the Way zinto that Room, 
and came every Night almoſt about. Midnight, 
and diverted himfelt with the Frolick, and then 
went, Home again. „ 
If theſe Things were not frequently detected, 
it would be a great Scandal upon the Devil, that 
he had nothing to employ himſelf in, more ſigni- 
fieant, than Rapping all Night with a Hammer 
to fright and diſturb the Neighbours, making 
Noiſes, putting out Candles, and the like: When 
we. come into the inviſible State, of which we 
now know {o little, we ſhall be eaſily convinced, 
that the Devil is otherwiſe employ d; and has Bu- 
ſineſs of much more Importanee upon his Hands. 
It would be very inlignificant, to have us ſo fre- 
quently warned againſt Satans Devices, .to have us 
be cavtion'd to be ſober and vigilant, knowing that 
our Adverſary the Devil, goes about like a roar- 
ing Lion, ſeekiug, &©c. All theſe Things import, 
that he is diligent in attacking us, watching all 
Advantages, hunting us down, circumyenting, 
waiting, and conſtantly plying us with Snares that 
he may trapan aud devour us: This admits not 
any of thoſe (imple, ludicrous, and ſenſeleſs Di- 
greſſions, which we ſet him to work upon in our 
Imaginations. | N 
9 Perhaps 
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; Perhaps, it may be expected I ſbould enter here 
upon the Subject o 1 — and diſcourſe 


with equal Certainty of that yet undecided Que- 
ſtion, concerning the Reality of Apparitions, 
and whether departed Souls can teviſit rhe Place 
of their former Exiſlence, take up Shapes, Bodies, 
and viſible and apparent Beings, aſſume Voices, and 
concern themſelves with the Affairs of Life, of 
Families, Perſons, and even of Eſtates, and the 
like, as many have affirmed they haye been Wit 
nefles to. 

I muſt berallowed to leave this where I find i it; 
there are ſome Difficulties which Lam not yet — 
over in it, nor have I been elevated high enough 
to determine that Point, and ſha.l not yenture te 
decide it, without more certainty than I am yet 
arriv d to. 

I would warn all People ox not to ſuffer their Ima- 
gination, to form Shapes and Appearances where 
there are none; and I may take upon me to ſay, 
that the Devil himſelf — not appear half ſo = 
ten, as ſome People think they de Ran; Fancy go- 
verns many People, and a ſick Brain forms ſtrange 
Things to itſelf; But it does, not follow from 
thence that nothing can appear, becauſe nothing 
does at that Time. 

However, as my Deſign is to. inſtruct, not a- 
muſe,” ſo I ſay, L forbeat to enter 0 a Subject, 
which I muſt leave as doubtful as I find it, and 
conſequently talk of to no Purpoſe. 

I have heard of a Man that would allow the 
Reality of Apparitions, but would have it be no- 
thing, bk the Devil, that the Souls of Men de- 
parted or good Spirits never appeared, it happen d 
that to this very Man ſomething appear d, as he ſaid, 


and inſiſted upon it to the laſt : He ſaid. he ſaw . 


the Wn of an ancient Man paſs by him in the. 
ao Dusk 
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Dusk of the Evening, who holding up his Hand, 
as it were in a threatning Poſture, (aid aloud, 0 
wicked Creature, repent, repent. He was exceedingly 
terrified, and conſulted ſeveral People about it, 
who all adviſed him ſeriouſly to take the Advice; 
for his Life made it well known it ſeems, that he | 
ſtood in need of it: But being. ſeriouſly debating | 
about it, one of his Friends asked what he thought 
of the Apparition, 'and whether it was any of the | 
Devils Bufitefs to bid him Repent ; this puzzled 
his Thoughts, and in a Word, he grew a very fo- ( 
ber Man: But after all, it was a real Man, and no E 
Apparition thar ſpoke to him, though his'frighted 4 
Fancy made him affirm that he vaniſh'd out of his \ 
Sight, which he did not. And the Perſon who 
did it, being a Grave ard pions Gentleman, met 
him by mece Accident without any Deſign, and 
ſpoke as he did, from the Knowledge he had of his 
being indeed a moſt wretched wicked Fellow: By 
the Way, the Gentleman had the Opportunity to 
hear the Uſe that was made of it, and to hear 
himſelf miſtaken for an Apparition-of the Devil, 
but he was ſo prudent as not to diſcover it to the 
Man, leſt the Reformation, which was the Con- 
ſequence of the Frighr, ſhould wear off, when he 
ſhould know, that there was nothing in the Thing | 


but what was common. 
j If we would always make the like good Uſe of tha 
. Satan's real Appearances, I do not know but it bel 
| would go a great Way to baniſh him from the vi- the 

fible World; for I am well affur'd he would very Ari 
ſeldom viſit us, if he thought his Coming would Ca 


do us any Good; at leaſt he would never come, ] 

bur when he was ſent, he would never come wil- pro 
{ lingly : For he is ſo abſolutely at the Divine Diſ- his 
| poſal, that if Heaven Commands, he muſt go, Tef 
! though it were to do the good he abhors ; wc top 
1 that 


that I believe Heaven everthinks fir to employ him 
in doing Good, if ever hie is ler looſe, tis to act in 
Judgment as an Inſtrument of Vengeance, and 
ſome are of Opinion, he is often employed as 


a deſtroying Angel, tho* I do not grant that; Ican 
hardly think the Juſtice of God would gratify 


Saran's Guſt of doing Evil, ſo far as to ſuffer him 
to be even fo much as an Executioner : But that is 
rr 9. 2507 6 | e202 

have another Turn to give this Part of my 
Obſervations, which tho perhaps ſome ma not 
think ſo much to the Purpoſe, as entring into 
a critical Enquiry after the Devils particular 
Miſſion in theſe Caſes: 'Yet I think otherwiſe. -- 

I have obſetv'd, that ſome deſperate People 
make a very ill uſe of the general Notion, that there 
are no Apparitions, nor Spirits at all; and really 
the Ufe they make of ir, is worſe than the ex- 
treme of thoſe, Who, as 1 ſaid; make Vifions 
and Devils of every Thing they fee or hear: 
For theſe Men petſuade themſelves there are no 


This would not be of ſo much bad Conſequence, 


if it was not always followed by a worſe; namely, 


that when they have prevailed with themſelves to 
believe there is no Devil, the next Thing is, and 
they ſoon come to it, Thar there is no God, and fo 
Atheiſm takes its tiſe in the ſame Sink, with a 
Careleſneſs about Futurity. oi 
I have no Mind to enter upon an Argument to 
prove the being of our Maker, and to illaſtrate 
his Power by Words, who has ſo many undeniable 
Teſtimonies, in the Breaſts of every rational Being 
to prove his Exiſtence : But I have a Mind to con- 
a E e clude 
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be reſt ; for they ran upꝛtheir ſuperfi 


. clude this Work with a ſhort Hiſtory of ſome A- 
theiſts, which I met with many Years ago, 
and whether the Facts are teſtified or not, may 
be equally uſeful in the Application, if you do 
not think them a little * ligious for you. 
Some Tears ago, there was a young Gentleman, 
a Scholar at the Univerſity, eminent for Learn- 
ing and Vertue, of prompt Parts, and great Pro- 
ficiency, inſomuch that he was taken great No- 
rice of by the Maſters and Fellows, and every 
one Promiſed fair in their he 4% tor him, that 
he would be a great Man. It happened, whe- 
ther from his earneſt Deſire of more Knowledge, 
or the Opinion of his own great Capacity, I know 
not which ; that this Gentleman falling upon the 
Study of Divinity, grew ſo opinionative, ſo very 
olitive and dogmaric in his otions in religious 
Things, that by Degrees it came to this Height, 
that his Tutor ſaw plainly, he had little more than 
Notions, in all his religious Pretences to Know- 
ledge, and concluded, he would either grow 
Enthuſiaſtic or obltinately Profane and Athei- 


Hie had three Chums or Companions in his Stu- 
dies, and they all fell into the ſame Error, as well 
by the Conſequence of a great deal of Wit and 
little. Grace, as by the 7 Leading of 
this ocher young Gentleman, who was in 
their Oracle, almoſt in every Thing. 5 
As his Tutor who was a very good Man, fear d 
for him, ſo it came to paſs with him, and all the 
cial Notions in 
Divinity to ſuch. a Height, that inſtead of Rea- 
ſoning themſelves into good Principles of Reli. 
ion, they really reaſon d themſelves out of all 
R eligion whatſoever; running on to expunge 
every right Idea from their Mindnprotiading chat 
29 do 8³ 
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Things really were not, of which they could not 
define both how and what they were ; they pro- 
ceeded to deny the Exiſtence ot their Maker, the 
Certainty of a future State, a Reſurrection, a Judg- 
ment, a Heaven, or a Hell. Dp S120 
They were not contented to ſatisſie themſelves 
with theſe impious Foundations, but they ſet 

to diſpute in private Societies againſt all revealed 
Religion; thereby bringing on themſelves the Curſe 
denounced in Scripture againſt thoſe, that do Evil 
and teach Men ſo to do; in a little Time they grew 
ſo publick, that more Company came in, and 


which was worſe, many joined with them in 


Principle, or as I ſhould rather have ſaid, in caſt- 
ing off all Principles, and they began to be famous 
in the Place, bc the Offence of all good Men, 
and were call d, Atheiſtical Club; 
They ſoon began to ſee ſober,religious People ſhun 
them, and in ſome Time, upon Information given, 
they were obliged by Authority, to ſeparate for 
Fear of Punifhment, fo that they could not hold 
their publick Diſputations, as they began to do; 
yet they abated nothing of their wicked Cuſtom ; 
and this dreadful Creature, who ſet up at the 
Head of the reſt, began to be ſo open in his 
Blaſphemies, that he was at Length oblig'd to fly 
ſrom the Univerſity. | | 
However, he went a great while before it came 
to that; and though he had been often admoniſh- 
cd, yet inſtead ot reclaiming, he grew the more 
impious, making .the moſt 'Sacred Things his 
Jeſt, and the Subject of his Ridicule : He gave 
our, That he could frame a new Goſpel, and a 
much better Syſtem of Religion, than that which 
they call'd Chriſtian; and that if he would trouble 
himſelt to go about it, he would not fail to draw 
in as great a Part of = World to run after him, 
e 2 | as 
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as had been after auy other, I care not to repeat 
any of his blaſphemous Words, it is not to be 
ſuppoſed there can be any blaſphemous abominable 
Thing, that this Set of wicked wretched young 
Men did not run into, neither any Wicked- 
nels of chat kind within their Reach, which they 
did not commit. lin 4215 


It would be too long to enter into the particu- 


lar Hiſtory of theſe Men, and how it pleaſed 
God to diſpoſe of them; they might be in Number 
before they ſeparated about twenty-two in all, I 
ſhall tell you of (ome of them however, who did 
not run ſluch Lengths as the reſt: There was a 
young Man, who trequented their Society, though 
as he afterwards ſaid; he was rather perſuaded to 
be among them, than to be ore of them; he had 
however too much yielded to their Deluſions; 
and though they made him very much their Jeſt, 
becauſe they found he ſtyl retained ſome little Senſe 
of a God, and of a future State in his Mind, yet 
he had yielded dreadfully to them, and began to do 
fo more and more every Day. 1 

It happen'd one Day, this young Man was going 
to their heiliſh Society, and not minding the Wea- 
ther, the Clouds gathered over his Head, and he 
was ſtopp'd by a ſudden Shower of Rain in the 
Street: It rained ſo very hard, that it obliged him 
to ſtand up in the Gate-way of an Inn for ſome 
Time; while he was ſtauding here, a great Flaſh 
of Lightning more than ordinarily .ſurpriz'd him; 
it ſeems the Fire coming ſo directly. in his Face, 
that he felt the very Warmth of it, and was ex · 
ceedingly ſtartled; in the ſame. Moment almoſt, 
as is natural in the Caſe, followed ſuch à Clap of 
Thunder that perfectly aſtoniſhed him. The Rain 
continuing, kept him in the Gate-way, as] ſaid,fora 
good While, till he had Time for ſuch Reflect. ons, 
en hs as 
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theſe, Nſbere am I going What am 1 going about ! 
bo is it has ſtopt me thus ! Why are theſe Thunders, 
theſe Rains,aud.this. Lightuiug thus Terrible? and whence 
qre they! and with the reſt came in this Thqueghr, 
warm and ſwift as the Lightning, whish had terri- 
fied him before, bat if there ſhould bea God! What 
will become of me then | Terrified with theſe Things, 
he ſtarts out of the Gate uay into the Street not- 
withſtanding the Wet, and runs back through the 
Rain, ſay ing to himſelt as he went, I will go among 

them no more! When he came Home to his Cham- 

bers, he fell into dreadful Agonies of Mind, and at 

length broke out thus : ¶ hat have I been doing ! have I 
been denying the Power that made me! Deſpiſing that 

God whoſe Fire fab d juſt now in my Futte! And 

which. had not that Mercy I haue abuſed interpoſed, 

might have burnt me to Death ! What kind of Creature 

am T ! While he was thus giving vent to his Re- 

flections, a near Relation of his, a pious good 

Man, who had often ufed to fpeak very piain- 

ly to him of the horrid Sin he was guilty of, hap- 

pened to come to viſit him. 

The young Man had thrown himſelf upon his 
Bed, and had with the deepeſt Senſe of his Mad- 
neſs, and moſt ſerious Reproaches of himſelf for 
his horrid Life, been expreſſing himſelf to his 
Friend, and he had been comforting him in the 
beſt Manner he could, when after a while he deſir d 
his Friend to retire, that he might be a littſe alone, 
and might give vent to his Thoughts with the 
more Freedom, and his Friend, taking a Book in 
his Hand, ſtaid in the outer Room. . | 

In this Interval came another Scholar to the 
Door, who was one of the wicked Company I 
mention'd juſt now: He came not to viſit this 
firſt Gentleman, but to call him to go with him to 
the uſual Meeting of their dreadful Society. And 
* n knocking 
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knocking at his Chamber Door ; 'this Gentleman, 
who was left in the Chamber, ſtept to the Door, 
and looking through a little Grate, not only knew 
the Perſon, but knew him to be one of the wicked 
Company I have been ſpeaking of : Now as he 
was very loath, his Friend ſhould have ſuch an In- 
terruption to the good Diſpoſition he was then in, 
ſo above all, he was loth he ſhould be perſuaded 
to go any more among that miſerable Gang; 
wherefore he opened the Door a little Way, ſo 
as he was not very diſtinctly ſeen, and ſpeaks aloud 
in the Perſon of his Friend thus: O SIR, Beſeech 
them all to repent; for depend upon it, There is a 
Gov, tell them, I ſay ſo; and with that he ſhut 
the Door vpon him violently, giving him no Time 
to reply, and going back into his Friends Room, 
took no Notice ot any Body having been at the 
Door at all. 

The Perſon who knocked at the Door, you may 
ſuppoſe, was one of the Leaders of the Company, 
a young Scholar of good Parts and Senſe, but de- 
bauch'd by that horrid Crew; and one that 
had made himſelf eminent, fur his declar'd Oppo- 
ſition to all the common Notions of Religion; a 
complete Atheiſt and publickly ſo, without God 
or the Deſire of God in the World: However, 
(as he afterwards confeſſed) the Repulſe he mer with 
at the Door, and which be thought came from his 
Friend, gave him a ſtrange Shock at firſt, and fill'd 
him with Horror : He went- down the College- 
Stairs in the greateſt Confuſion imaginable, and 
went muſing along a good Way, not knowing 
where he was, or whither he went, and in that 
Embarraſſment of Thought went a whole Street 

out of the Way ; the Words had made an unuſual 
Impreſſion upon his Mind, but he had his other 
Surpriſes too; for he Thought his Friend, for he 


believ'd 
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belieu d firmly,” that it was A that had poten 20 o him, 


| had, treated him very rudely. 


Sometimes he reſented it, and reflected upon it 
as an Aﬀeont, and once or twice was upon the 


point of © back again to him, to know the 
Reaſon pi uſi ing bin ſo, and to dem; 8 12570 
faction: Burftfil the Words, THERE 18 A 

dwelt upon his Mind, and what if i. * 77 
ſays be, what then? Upon this ion to him- 


ſelf, the A immediately I to his Mind, 


What then nh. thes I am wndove ; for, have not 
I d:clar'd Mar againſt the very 79 defy d. all the 
Pretenders to it, © as mere. Enthufiaſis and Men of 
IWhimſy ? However, after theſe Thoughts his 
Mind cool'd a little again, and it offered to him, 
no doubt injected by an Evil pirit, that he ſhould not 
trouble himſelf with enquiring into it one Way or 
another, but bee. 

This pacified him for a little While, and he 
ſhook off the Surpriſe he was in; the hardned 
Temper ſeem d to return, and he kept on his Way 


towards the helliſh Society, that he was going to 


before: But ſtill the Words returned upon him, 
THERE IS A GOD, and began to bring 
ſome Terror with it upon his Mind; and the 
laſt Words of his Friend came into his Mind often, 


tell them, I ſay Jo, this fill d him with a ue | 


which he could not withſtand; 2 of goin 

to his Friend, and enquiri him, what or” 
veries he had made of this Eng ? how he came to 
have changed his Mind ſq ſuddenly? and eſpecially, 
"_ he was arrived to a Certainty of the Thing ? 


I told you, that there had been a great Shower 


of Rain, which had ſtopp'd the firſt young Gen- 


tleman in his Way out; it ſeems the Day was ſtill 


ſhowery and 'a little Rain happening to fall again, 
as this Gentleman went by a Bookſeller's Shop, 
Ee 4 . he 
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he ſtops at the Door to and up a little out of 


the wet. 

There happens to be ſitting in the Shop reading 
a Book; a Gentleman of his Acquaintance, though 
far dice from him in his Principles, being a 
very ſober, ſtudious, Tins young Man, a Stu- 
dent in Divinity of e College, who look- 


ing up called him in, pt after a few common Sa- 
lutes, he whiſpers in his Ear, 


"Student, I was lool ooking in an old Book hive juſt 
now, and began the following ſhort Dialogue; and 
I found four Lines written on the Back of the Title 
Page, which put me in Mind of you. 


Arheiſt, 1 Me! why! did they pur "you' in Mind of 


me? 
dd TH: tell you prefently, * come hither. 


Is retives into 6 back ** and cal the 
| other after him. 


" Ath. Well, 10% W 47, act | 
Stud. Becauſe I think they are very fir 1 fuch 


an atheiſtical VWretch as you to read. 


Ath. You are very Civil. 
Sud. You know you deſerve it. 
Ath. Come, let me ſee them however. 


then. 
Ath.'No you ne e 
- Stud. Then you ſhane ſee them, | 
Ath. Well, let it alone then. 
Stud. Come give me your Hand, you ſhall ſee 


them, if you will promile to read them over three 


Times. 7 


Ath. There's my Hand, IU read them out to 


; you. 


Stud. 


Stud. Let me look in your Face all the __ 


(78 ] 
Sud. Til hold your Hand all the While, becauſe 


In be ſure of your Performance. 
4th. Til warrant you III *read them. 


9 He reads. 


But it i it ſhould fall out, as who can tell! 25 

That there MAY B E 2:God, a Heaven and 
Hell: | 

Had I not beſt conſider well, for / fat | 

T ſhou'd be too Jate when my Miſtakes appear. 


O He held him by the Hand till that Word, 
and then It it go: preſſing 2 one 1 
bis F ingers. 


Stud. Well, what do you a5 be to thin ? 

Ath. T'll tell you my Thoughts farther by and 
by, but firſt tell me what did you preſs my Hand 
for when you let it go. 

Stud. Did you feel no Motion within you, when 
you read thoſe Words, There may be a God. © 

Ath. What Motion? What 90 you talk of? 

Stud. Come do not deny it, tor I am a Witness 
againſt you. 

Ath. Witness, for what? I have kill'd no Body, 
I have robb'd no Body ; if you would turn Informer, 
I value not your Evidence. 

Stud. No, no, I fhall not turn Informer of that 
Kind, but I am a Witneſs in your Maker's Behalf. 

- Ath. What can you Witneſs? 

Stud. I'll tell you what I can Witneſs, I can te- 
tify, that your own Conſcience is againſt you, in 


your impious denying the Exiſtence of that God 


that gave you Lite ; you could not conceal it, I tell 
e a 


Ath: 
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Ab. How do you pretend to know, what my 
Conſcience dictates to me, or what the Reſult of 
ſecret Reflections may be in the Mind ? You may 
be miſtaken, have a Care; you know you are not to 
hear falſe Witneſs, ' © © 
Stud. It's in vain to ſtruggle with it, tis not to 
to be conceal d, you betray d yourfelf, I tell you, 

Ath, How betray d myſelſ? you are mighty dark 
in your Expreſſions. | 


Stud. Did I not tell you, 1 would look in your 


Face all the While you read? Did I not ſee into the 
Diſtrad ion of your Soul? Did you not turn pale at 
the very Words, when your Tongue ſaid, There may 
be a God? Was there not a viſible Horror in your 
Countenance, when you read the Word HEAVEN? 
A Horror, which ſignified a Senſe of your having 
no Share in it, or Hope about it? And did I not 
feel a Tremblizg in your very Joints, as I held you 
by the Hand, when you rcad the Word HELL ? 
Ath. And was that it you held me by the Hand 
or ? F 
b Stud. Indeed it was; I was perſuaded I ſhould 
find it; for I could never believe, but an Atheiſt 
had always aHell within him, even while he brav'd 
it out againſt a Hell without him. ö 
Ab. You ſpeak enough to fright one; how can 
you ſay ſo poſitively a Thing, which you cannot 
ſure of? 
Stud. Never add Sin to Sin, tis in vain to deny 


1 


t. 8 ray 
Ath. Well, well, its none of * your Buſineſs ; 
who made yon my Father Confeſſor ? - | 


is a little Angry. 
Fud. Nay do not be angry with your Friend, 


and though you arc, do but take the Hint, and be 
as Angry as you will. Ath. II bat 


Ath. What Hint, what is it you aim at ? your 1 
Hints are all ſo general, I can make nothing of 1 
them. | of ha 4 | 
Stud. I aim at nothing but your eternal Felicity, 
I thought thoſe Lines very appoſite to your Caſe, | 
and was wiſhing you had them, before I happen'd U 
to ſee you; I thought, that ſuch a Reflection in 
the Cafe of Atheiſm, ſo natural, ſo plain, eſpe- \ 
cially bleſſed from hum, whoſe ſecret Voice can effeftually | 
. the Mind, might be ſome Means to open your 
yes. 
Ath. Open mine Eyes! to what? 
Stud. To ſomething that I am perſuaded you ſee 
2 in Part, though I find you ſtruggle hard 
againſt yonr own Convictions. | 
Ath. What is this ſomething you ſpeak of? 
Stud, I mean in a few Words, what the Lines 
you have read mean, viz, That perhaps there may 
be a God, a Heaven, and Hell, 
Ath. I don't know * bur there may: 


* the obſerves Tears ſtands in his Eyes. 


Stud. Well, J ſee it begins to touch you, if you | 
are uncertain, that is a Step to Conviction; and the | 
reſt of the Words you have read, are a moſt natural 
Inference in your Cale. | | 


— Tou'd beſt conſider well for Fear, 1 
Tou d be too late when your Miſtakes appear. | 


Ath. What would you have me conſider ? 2 
Stud. I am not able to enter into that Part now ; | 
the firſt Thing is to perſuade you to look in; liſten | 
to the Voice of Conſcience, I am ſatisfied you 
ſtand convicted at that Bar, you cannot plead Mi 


guilty there. We 


Ath. Con- 
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Aub. Conpicted of what? 

Sid. Of having acted contrary. to the Light of 
Nature, of Reaſon, and indeed of common Senſe ; 
moſt imp:oully, denied the God whoſe Air you 
breath i in, whoſe, Earth you tread on, whoſe Food 

gu eat, whoſe Cloaths you er, who is your 
ife, and will be your Judge 


ES nes es EI ets 


don't know, but there anay be a God. 

Hud. Don 7 you know but there may O SIR, 1 
beſeech you repent ; for certainly TH ERE ISA 
_ GOD, depend upon it, I SAY SO. 

Alb. You "Fright me. 


He farts aud res bricks 


Sud. Indeed I Frans: it may \ well Fright you. 
Aub. But you fright me upon a quite differing 
Account from what you imagine; I am indeed ve- 
ry much ſurpris d, and ſo would you too if you 
knew the Circumſtance. 

Std. What Circumſtance? 

Ab. Pray did you hear thoſe Words ſpoken any 
where to Day before y ou {poke rhena, TT 

- Sud. No, nor J. 
Ah. Was you at Mr. ——'s Chamber about 

half an Hour ago? 

Stud. 1 have not been there this Month paſt, 
I have given over vititiog him, and all ſuch as he 
is, long ago. | 

Arb. Have you ſcen him to Day, or when did 
you laſt ſee him, did he ſpeak thoſe Words to 
you, or you to him. 

Stud. I have not ſcen him, ſince I ſaw him with 
you about fourteen Days ago, when) dur Diſcourſe 
(eren both of you) was ſo Blaſphemous and ſo 
Atheiſtical, as made my very Heart tremble, as 

re” 
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I reſolv'd never to come into Company with ei- 
ther of you again, and it was that very Diſcourſe, 
that made me think of you when I found thoſe 
Lines in this Book; I ſhould think it an evident 
Diſcovery of God, and what I might hope ſhould. 
beſt forward- your Conviction, if his Providehee 
ſhould have ſent you to this Door at that R 
to receive the Hint on this Oecaſion. 

Ath. There is ſomething more than common, 


in every Thing that has happened to me ro Day! 


Stud. If you would explain yourſelf a lite, 1 
might ſay more; but you know very well, I cali 
not make the leaſt gueſs at what you mean. 

Ath. Ask me no more Queſtions, there muſt be 

A* COB or A DEVIL in Being. 


>. Ae wildly: and ama. 


Stud. Dear Friend, there are both, depend upon 
it, but I beſeech you compoſe your Mind, and do 
not receive the Conviction with Horror, bur with 
Comfort and Hope. 3 

Ath. One or other of them has been concern'd 
in what has happen d to me to * ; it has been - 
ſtravge Day with mee. 

Stud. It it relates only to cheſe Things, — 
it may be of Uſe to you to communicate the Par- 


ticulars, at leaſt it may give ſome vent to the Op- 


preſſion of Thought, which you ſeem to be under, 
you cannot open your Mind to One, that has 
more earneſt Deſites to do you Good, tho per- 
haps not ſufficiently furniſh'd to adviſe * 2M 
Ath. enen | 


t 


| He hegave bin the whole Story of lu going 


ti h iend Chamber, in order to take 


him with him to the wicked. Club. they had 


kept, 


- . _ 
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kept, and how he had mer him at the Door, 
aud ſaid the ſame Words to him, that the 

Student had repeated, and when he had 
done, ſays he to his Friend; 


and who now do you think muſt dictate the ſame 
Words to him, and afterwards to you, to ſay to me 
on the ſame Occaſion. | TY 
Sud. Who do think! Nay, who do you think? 
Ath. Who! The Devil, if there is a Devil. 
Stud. Why, do you think the * Devil preaches | 
Repentance! 


* He flands Stock-ſtill, and ſays w a Word, 
which the other perceiving, goes on. 


Pray think ſeriouſly, for I ſec it does a little touch 1 
your Reaſon ; is it likely the Devil ſhould bid ei- 
ther of us, or both of us, intreat you to repent ? Js 
it the Devil thin you, that would pronounce the 
Certainty of the great Truth I ſpeak of? Is it his 
Buſineſs ro convince you that there is a God ? 0 

Ath. That's very true. : 

Stud. One Thing however, Tl ſay in Satan's 

Behalf; and that is, that he never came up to your 
height of Sinning. The Devil has frequently ſet 
up himſelf, and perſuaded poor deluded People to 
worſhip him as a God; but zo do him paſte he 
 - never had the Impudence to deny the Being of a 
God; that's a Sin purely Human, and even among 
Men very Modern too, the Invention of witty 
Men, as they call themſelves; a Way they have late 
ly found out to cheriſh ſuperlative Wickedneſs, 
and flatter themſelves, that they ſhall have no Au- 
dit of their Accompts in a Future State; of whom 
ir may indeed be ſaid in that Particular, they have 


out-finn'd the Devil. 
Ath, 
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Arb. Indeed I chink we have... /- | 
7 I wiſh you would conſider a little farcher 


4. What can Men conſider that have gone 


that Length? 


Stud. Yes, yes, remember what Se. Powe ſaid to 
Simon the Sorcerer. | 

Ath. What was that? _ | 

Stud. Read Atts viii. 22. Repent therefore of his 
thy WWickedneſs, and pray God, if perhaps the thought 
of thine Heart may be forgiven 

Ath. No, No, the laſt of your Verſes is againſt 
me there molt ditectly. 


r al TOO LATE mow my Miſtates appear. 


_ Stud. No, no, Remember what you ſaid, thac 
it mult be a Gd or a Devil. | 

Ath. What is that to the Purpoſe ? 

Stud. Why you ſcem'd {arished, that it could nor 
be trom the Devil. 

Ath. But what the better am I for that, if the 
other is my Enemy? 

Stud. Much the better if if war from God, if the 
Words you heard were from God, and that two un- 
concerted Perſons ſo eminently eoncurr d in ſpeak- 
ing to you, you cannot believe God would bid you 
REPENT, it ic was too late, or if he were your 
irreconcileable Enemy; on the contrary, if you 
believe ir to be the Voice of his Providence, you 
ought to liſten to and obey it. 

Ath. Lou have a ſtrange Power of Perſuaſion, 
there's no reſiſting your Argument. 

Stud. It is not in me to perſuade, but Heaven 
may make uſe of me to convince. 

Ath. Toconvince is to perſuade, I am convinc 4 
that I have been a dreadful Wretch. 

Stud. I am perſuaded you were convine'd of thar 


before. Ath. I 


Ath. * but i always firnck 
me, a kind: of chill Horror ran through my 
Veeins, when 1 have utter d the blaſ phemous O pi- 
nions that I have been drawn into, my very Blood 
ſtagnated at the T bought of i it, and . look baer 
oon it with Aſtoniſſiment. 

Sud. I tell you, I felt a Tome even in your 
Fleſh, when you read the Weep * God, a Hea- 
ven, 4 Hell. 

_ th. [nes POM my very: Heart funk with 

in me at the Words who can tel; my Soul anſwer'd 

＋ I could-telt:myſelf, chat it both is,” and ma 
0. 

Stud. Conſcience is 4 faithful and Sadie 
Evidence in his Maker's Behalf. 

Atb. It is a very terrible Evidence sSainſt me, 
and where will it Ed? 

Stud. I hope it will End where it began, 1 
mean in a heavenly Call to you to Repentance. 

Ath. That is not always the err rc of 
Conviction. 
en muſt therefore diſting uiſh again of 

what proceeds from Heaven, what A Hell, the 
Voice of God, and the Voice of the Devil; the 
firſt calls upon you to repent, the laſt prompts 
you to deſpair. 

Ath. Deſpair - ſeems to be the el Conſe- 
quence ef denying God ; for it ſhuts out the 
| Power that can alone reſtore the Min. 
© Stud. The greater is that Love which refuſes to 
be ſhur out, that ſends ſuch. a heavenly Summons 
to you to repent, and in ſo eminent a Manner; it 
is not your having been an Enemy, a Blaſ; nk 
a Denyer of God; Peter denied Chri 
Times, nay, the third Time he even abjur'd row 
and yet mark the Wordt, The Lord look'd on him, 
"nd nn. he repented. 
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7 I} 
Ath. My Caſe is worſe than Peter's. 
Stud. And yet you Tee you are call'd oh to 
repent. | | | 
Ath, I think you are call'd to make me repent, 


there's no auſwering you. 


Stud. Amen; may I have the Bleſſing of being 
an Inſtrument to ſo good a Work, there ſeems to 
be ſomething extraordinary in it all. 

Ath. It's all a Surpriſe ro me, how tame I hi- 
ther! 

Stud. Nay, how came I hither ! how came this 
Book here! who writ the Lines in the Frontiſ- 
piece! how came I to read them! tis all a Dream 
to 

Ath. How came you to think of me upon the 
reading them] and how came I here juſt at the 
Moment, and out of my Way too! 


* He lifts up his Hands and criesout, There 
isa God, certainly there is, I am con- 
vinc d of it, it muſt be ſo. | 


Stud. Nothing more certain; nor is chere an 
Doubt but all theſe Things are of him. , 
Ath. But there are yet greater Things behind, I 
wiſh you would go with me to my Friend 
Mr. s Chamber, I am perſuaded ſome- 
12 yet mote extraordinary muſt have befallen 
im. 


Stud. With all my Heart. f 


tThey both go to the firſt Gentleman's Cham- 
ber, and found him at Home very much 
Out 1 Order, but willing enough to diſ- 
courſe with them. | 


4 IE Ath, 


[8 ] 

. Ath, Well, Friend of mine, I hope you are bet- 
_ diſpos d to your Friends than when I ſaw you 
laſb....-.. | 

Gent. Truly when J ſaw you laſt, I was diſpoſed 
of by the Devil, and ſo l doubt was you; I hope 
I ſhall never come into that horrid Place again. 

Ath. What horrid Place? 

Cen. You know where I mean, I tremble at 
the very Thoughts of the Place, and much more 
of the Company; I wiſh; I could prevail upon you 
to come no more among them too; I aſlure you 
it I know myſelf, and if God would aſſiſt me 
to doit, I would much rather go to a Stake to be 
burnt. : 8 | 
Stud. I rejoice in ſuch an Alteration, Sir, upot 

you, I hope our Friend, here 1s. of the ſame Mind, 
long may it continue in you both” _ 

Ath. Well, pray tell us ſomething of the Occa- 
ſion of this happy Alteration ; for it will ſeem ſtill 
more ſtrange, how you came to be inſtrumental to 
my Change, if I know nothing of the Means that 
brought about your own, 

Gent. Mine! I aſſore you, it was all from Hea- 
ven: Not the Light that ſhone about St. Paul, was 
more immediately from Heaven, than the Stroke 
that touch'd my Soul; it is true, I had no Voice 
without, but a Voice has ſpoken (1 hope) effe- 
ctually to my Underſtandiug, I had Voice enough 
to tell me, how I was n the Hands of that Power, 
that Majeſty, that GOD, whom I had wickedly, 
and with a Hardneſs not to be expreſſed, diſown d 
and deny'd. 

Stud. Pray Sir, if you care to have it known, 
give us ſome Account of the Particulars of this 
wonderful Thing. : 


Gent, 


[ 8x, 
Gent. Sir, I ſhall do it * freely, I think 1 ought 
not to conceal it. * DB 


*Fere he giuei an Account of the Surprife he 
was in by the Lightning, how he was 
ſtopt in his Way to his wicked. Com- 
pany, and went back to his Chamber. 


Ath. Well, now I will no more wonder at the 
Salutation you gave me, when I came to call you, 
but thank you for it. | 

Gent, What Salutation ? 

Ath. Why, when I was at your Chamber about 
two Hours ago. | | 

Gent. You at my Chamber ! 

Ath: Nay, you need not conceal it, for I have 
told our Friend here all the Story. 

Gem. I know nothing of what you talk of, much 
leſs what you mean. | | 

Ath. Nay, what need you go about to conceal 
it? Itell you I do not take it ill, I hope I may have 
Reaſon to be thankful for what you ſaid ro me, 
and look upon it as ſpoken from Heaven ; for I 
aſſure you, it has been an Introduction to that 
Light in my Thoughts, which I hope ſhall never be 
cxtinguiſh'd. | wg 

Gent. Dear Friend, as I believe you ate ſerious, 
i» I hope you believe I am ſo; I profeſs I know 
nothing of all you ralk about. e 

Ath. Why, was I not at your Door this After- 
non, a little after the great Showet of Rain 

Gent. Not that I know of. | 

Ath. Why, did not I knock at your Chamber- 
Door, and you come to the Doot yourſelf and 
ipcak to me? | 
Gent. Not to Day, I am very ſure of it. 


Ff 2 Ath. 


[ 32 ] | 

Ath. Am I awake! are you Mr. —— am | 
fure we are all alive, and know what we are ſay- 
ing, and to who? 

(feng beſeech you unriddle yourſelf, for I am 
ſurpriſed . | 

Ath. Why, about three a Clock this Afternoon, 
I came to this Chamber-Door; I knock d; you 
came and open'd the Door; I began to ſpeak, you 
interrupted me, and —— 


Here he repeats th: Paſſage at large, 
and his own Thoughts, and Reſent- 


ment as before. 


Gent. Depend upon it, cwas ſome Voice from 
Heaven, it was nothing of mine; I have not been 
at the Door ſince two of the Clock, when I came 
firſt in, but have been on the Bed or in my Study 
ever ſince, wholly taken up with my own Thoughts, 
and very much indiſpos d. | 


The young Man turns Pale, and fall; 
mo @ Swound, 


There was a great deal more belonging to this 


Story, but tis too long tor the preſent Purpoſe, 1. 


have related this Part on ſeveral Accounts, and it 
hits the Purpoſe I am upon many Ways. 


1. Here is a viſible Evidence of God, and of 
his Being and Nature fix d ſo in the Mind, 
that not the moſt hardy'd Atheiſt can deny it, 
Nature recoils at every Endeavour to ſup- 
preſs it, and the very Pulſation of his Blood 
ſhall diſcover ang acknowledge it. 
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2. Yet even in this, we ſee how the Power of 

Imagination may be work'd up, by the ſe- 
cret Agency of an unknown Hand, how ma- 
ny Things concurr'd ro make this Man be- 
lieve he had ſeen an Apparition, and heard 
2 Voice, and yet there was nothing in it 
but the Voice of a Man unſcen and miſtaken; 
the young Man was ſo ſurpriſed at his 
Friends declaring that he knew nothing of 
his coming there, that he concluded it had 
been all a Viſion or Apparition that opened 
the Door, and that it was a Voice that had 
ſpoken to him, of what Kind he knew not; 
and the Reflection upon this ſurpriſed him ſo 
much as threw him into a Swound, and yet 
here was neither Viſion or Voice, but that 
of an ordinary Perſon, and one who meant 
well, and ſaid well. 


It is not to be doubted, but that many an Ap- 
parition related with a great deal of Certainty 
in the World, and of which good Ends have fol- 
low'd, has been no more than ſuch a ſerious Mi- 
ſtake as this. 

But before I leave it, let me obſerve, that this 
ſhould not at all hinder us from making a very 
good Uſe of ſuch Things; for many a Voice may 
be directed from Heaven, that is not immediately 
ſpoken from thence; as when the Children cried 
Haſannah to our Saviour, they fulfilled the Scrip- 
ture, which ſaid out of the Mouths of Babes and 
Sucklings thou haſt ordain'd Praiſe; ſo doubtleſs 
he that made all Things and created all Things; 
may appoint Inſtruction to be given by fortuitous 
Accidents, and may direct concurring Circum- 
ſtances to touch and affect the Mind as much, and 
as effectually, as if they had been immediate and 
miraculous. | Thus 


Thus was the two Perſons happening to ſay th; 
ſame Words to the Atheiſt, the ſtrange reading o 
thoſe Lines, , when the Perſon came into the Book 
ſeller's Shop, the incident of h.s running into thc 
Shop tor Shelter, and many the like Things of the 
ſame Nature, and order'd in the ſame Manner a; 
the Cock crowing when Peter denied Chriſt, which 
though 3 concurrent with what his 
bleſſed Maſter had foretold, yet was no extraor- 
dinary Thing in a Cock, who naturally Crows at 
ſuch a Time of the Morning. 8 
In a Word, all theſe Things ſerve to convince 
us of a great Super- intendency of Divine Provi- 
dence in the minuteſt Affairs of this World, of 2 
manifeſt Exiſtence of the inviſible World, of th: 
Reality of Spirits, and of the Intelligence between 
us and them, I hope I have ſaid nothing of it to 
miſ- guide any Body, or to aſſiſt them to delude 
themſelves, having ſpoken of it with the utmoſt & 

riouſneſs in my Deſign, and with a ſincere Delire 
for a general Good. 
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